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Art. I.—On some outstanding Features of the 
Gospel History. 


‘wr sceptical spirit which at present taints the air of 

Christendom covers the whole field of Divine truth, going 
down to the roots both of all supernatural Christianity and of 
all proper Theism. Whatever can be explained upon natural 
principles it readily admits. Viewed in this light, Chris- 
tianity is regarded as a great advance in religious thought and 
ethical principle. But as soon as its supernatural features 
come into view, the spirit of scepticism meets it with sus- 
picion and ultimate denial. In the present paper I propose 
to address myself to this sceptical spirit as it deals with the 
Christianity of the Gospel History. By the admission alike 
of friends and foes, that History is the citadel of Christianity. 
If it stands in its integrity as true history, Christianity, 
considered as a supernatural provision for a perishing world, 
also stands ; whereas, if this must be surrendered to a destruc- 
tive criticism, working in the interest of anti-supernaturalism, 
all that is of most value in Christianity goes down with it. 
A few men of refined culture and high moral feeling may 
flatter themselves that even after eliminating all its super- 
natural features, its great essential principles, as an ethical 
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and religious system, will still remain; but they will find 
that even here their footing waxes less and less secure, that 
they have got upon an inclined plane, and that unless their 
religious instincts, or their early training, or some special 
religious experiences of their own, prove stronger than 
remorseless logic, it is only a question of time when they will 
reach the bottom, and land in the dismal abyss of absolute 
religious negation. 

How the spirit of scepticism will deal with the Gospel 
History in any given age depends very much on the reigning 
school of thought at the time. At present I confine myself to 
that form of it which seems to be carrying before it all that 
is unsteady in the faith of many fine and noble minds. The 
Gospel History is viewed simply as a collection of historical 
traditions put together by three compilers in the early part of 
the second century ; the Fourth Gospel being regarded by the 
critics to whom I now refer as neither a genuine production of 
the Apostle John, nor, according to most of them, even as a 
professed history at all, but rather as an idealised conception 
or apotheosis of the Jesus of history, cast in a historical 
mould. The first three Gospels are regarded as the only 
historical remains of the life of Christ, with the exception of 
some grains of truth in the Apocryphal Gospels; but being 
drawn up from floating traditions or fragmentary digests, vary- 
ing according to the skill or opportunities of the writers of 
them, these three productions are but partially accurate, and 
in many respects consistent neither with one another nor with 
themselves; and it is the part of a true critical insight, after 
putting aside the inaccuracies, to exhibit the grains of 
genuine historic truth which lie imbedded in them. I am not 
going to examine this theory. Of the Fourth Gospel, I will 
only say that he who, after reading all the extant productions 
of the first half of the second century, can believe that it 
possessed an author capable of constructing, in the form of a 
historical romance, that Gospel whose lofty idealism is not 
more the wonder of the thoughtful than that exquisite realism 
which rivets the very children who read it—he who can 
believe that this wonderful pseudo-John contrived so success- 
fully to hide his real personality, that his name never saw the 
light; and, more singular still, who can believe that this 
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historical romance so imposed upon the whole Christian 
Church, that it was at once and without question received as 
a genuine production of the youngest and last surviving 
apostle; that all antiquity accepted this judgment, but yet 
that it was an entire mistake, its real character being quite a 
recent discovery—he, I say, who can believe all this must 
have shut his eyes to all the conditions of real history, not to 
speak of his utter want of spiritual apprehension. As to the 
first three Gospels, the theory that they were compiled nearly 
a century after the events which they profess to record, and 
yet that they should be what they are, besides being in the 
face of all the earliest testimony, creates difficulties a thousand 
times greater than those which it professes to solve. But, 
instead of discussing this theory, what I now propose is to 
touch upon certain features of this History, in which all the 
Gospels are at one—the Fourth not excepted—and from these 
to shew that, even when the destructive criticism has done its 
worst, it does not succeed in distorting one essential feature in 
the life, the character, the teaching, and the work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, or impairing the evidence which this History 
affords of what He is, whence He came, what He did for men, 
and what His claims upon them are. 

Christ’s stainless life isa fact which the sceptical critics have 
not been able to eliminate from the Gospels, even as viewed 
by themselves, and which their anti-supernatural theories 
utterly fail to explain. Faultless characters have often enough 
been drawn, and nothing is easier than the drawing of such por- 
traits. But the conditions of the present case are absolutely 
unique. Here are three histories of a Man who appeared in 
a quite new character, advancing claims never advanced by 
man, either before or since; not shunning publicity, but, on 
the contrary, moving about continually for a period of three 
years, coming in contact with all classes of society, the highest 
and the lowest, ecclesiastical and political, jealously watched 
during the most of that time, while towards the end of it every 
art was tried which cunning could devise to entangle Him in 
His talk and entrap Him into matter of public complaint. All 
this is related by three biographers, not in a strain of studied 
encomium, but in the style of naked record and simple matter 
of fact, with just such diversities as different witnesses of the 
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same transactions are wont to shew amongst ourselves—one 
omitting what another notices, and each giving that particular 
aspect of the scenes and sayings recorded which struck the 
witness from whom he had it. In what light, then, does Jesus 
of Nazareth appear in each and all of these Records? They do 
not tell us expressly, as the Fourth Gospel does, that He 
challenged the most captious to convict Him of sin; but no 
one who reads the first three Gospels can doubt His right to 
throw out that remarkable challenge. They do not tell as, as 
the Fourth Gospel does, that He said to His disciples within a 
few hours of His apprehension, “The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me;” but no one who observes 
how faultless a life, according to all the first three Gospels, He 
passed through, in the most complicated, trying, and novel cir- 
cumstances, can fail to draw some such inference for himself, 
or to conclude that there must have been something about His 
whole connection with humanity altogether different from that 
of other men. I do not refer here to the fact, attested by 
all the three, that at His formal trial the utmost efforts of 
malice failed to substantiate aught against Him. What passes 
all explanation, save that the facts are as these three Records 
give them, is, that—all unskilled as the writers must have 
been—they never in any instance make Him speak or act 
out of character with the absolutely new and extraordinary 
claims which He advanced; that while these narratives have 
been subjected to the severest criticism, with the view of de- 
tecting such incongruities, it has been done in vain, by the 
admission of all competent judges; and that we have thus 
three independent narratives of a life such as never man led 
before or since. But who can rest here? The claim of Jesus 
was to be nothing less than the Saviour of sinners; and to 
mark that was the intent of the name JEsus, given to Him 
before His birth. But since a sinner cannot save sinners, it 
was of necessity that this man, if a Saviour, should be Himself 
sinless. Well, all the three Narratives of His life are just a 
historical proof that such He was, and yet to prove this was 
not at all the object of the narrators. There is not the slightest 
evidence that they wrote to establish this or any other doctrinal 
position. The Gospels are not preaching histories, but unvar- 
nished narratives of facts. It is the facts themselves that 
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preach the sinlessness of the man Christ Jesus, and they do it 
more effectually than any assertions of the narrators themselves 
could possibly have done. But can we rest here? How came 
this man, surrounded by erring and sinful men, to be the one 
exception of all the human race? But for the first and third 
Gospels we should have no answer to this question, at least 
only a conjectural one. But in these two Gospels the secret 
is disclosed to us. The accounts there given of our Lord’s 
miraculous conception I here refer to, not as parts of an 
authentic history, to be received on the evidence of the books 
that contain them: I wish them at present to be looked at 
simply on their own internal evidence, and as an explanation of 
our Lord’s whole subsequent life. The legendary biographies of 
all great heroes throw an air of marvel and miracle around their 
birth; and the Apocryphal Gospels with which the second 
century swarmed, and some of which are happily extant, in 
whole or in part, surrounded the birth of our Lord with 
marvels enough. But these serve only as a foil to set off 
the unique and self-evidencing character of this narrative. 
The place where it stands is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of it. It is recorded simply as one of the historical 
incidents of His birth, and never once is it again alluded to. 
Evidently the fact was unknown to the generality of Christ’s 
followers, and even in the innermost circle of them hardly any, 
I think, were in the knowledge of it. Certainly it was never 
openly announced, much less appealed to, in connection with 
His claims. For obvious reasons, it could not well be. Well, 
what are we to infer from this? Clearly that men’s convic- 
tions of the sinlessness of Jesus were to be the result, in the 
first instance, of their own acquaintance with the patent facts 
of His life, His teaching, and His works ; and that, when, on 
further investigation, they learned in what manner He came 
into the world, they should see in that only a confirmation of 
their own previous conclusions, the true key to what would 
otherwise have baffled all explanation, and the high and unique 
sense in which He was “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
Srom sinners,” while yet truly partaking of their nature. Nor 
ought we to overlook the lofty and delicate simplicity of the 
language in which the Incarnation is expressed—too lofty and 
delicate, I think, to admit of its being shaped out by the 
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evangelist’s or his reporter’s unaided pen—very different from 
the coarse language of the Apocryphal Gospels. And though 
the Fourth Gospel records the event, he does it only in these 
few august terms, “The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us, and we beheld his glory,” while the writer of that Gospel 
must have had full before his view the way of that Incarnation, 
communicated afresh to himself by her who knew it best. And 
what a high sense does this give to the challenge, “Which of 
you convicteth me of sin?” and what wonderful verisimilitude 
does it impart to those mysterious words, “ The prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in me”! Yes, the Fourth 
Gospel does differ from all the others, both in matter and 
style; but rather as Plato’s account of Socrates differs from 
Xenophon’s. The one is Jesus as seen from the outer world ; 
the other the same Jesus from the inner; the one from the 
terrestrial point of view, the other from the celestial. But 
indeed this unique and absolute sinlessness of Christ was the 
faith of all the apostolic churches, probably long before the 
Fourth Gospel saw the light. Peter speaks of His “ precious 
blood as that of a lamb without blemish and without spot ;” 
the Epistle to the Hebrews says that in His death He “ offered 
Himself to God without spot ;” and the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (the genuineness of which the most sceptical have 
not questioned) says, “He hath made Him to be sin for us 
who knew no sin”—an expression which can have no adequate 
sense short of a nature spotless even from birth. 

But enough on this first point—in which my object has been 
to shew that in any way in which even the ablest destructive 
criticism has handled the Gospel History, we have enough to 
present to us a problem which itself is unable to solve, and that 
the sceptical criticism is baffled even by its own materials. 
“ What think ye of Christ”—the Christ of your own Gospel? I 
ask. Their answer, if they would face their own admitted facts, 
would suffice for me; but not one of them will grapple with these 
facts in their conjunct import. They spend their great critical 
strength in anatomising the several narratives, making chemical 
compounds of their detached sections and their phraseology, 
and then exhibiting the poor precipitate resulting from this 
process ; while the glorious Personality which, in spite of all 
their laborious processes, stands out to the view of others, seems 
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never to be seen by these burrowers amongst critical materials, 
save in such broken lights and distorted aspects as reduce Him 
to the dimensions of a rare ethical and religious teacher. 

But the teaching of Christ, even as they themselves accept it, 
presents a problem which the negative critics never fairly 
grapple with. Nor are they alone here, for a large and I fear 
increasing number of so-called Christians, who cannot dispense 
with so much of our Lord’s teaching as commends itself to the 
natural conscience, studiously ignore whatever goes beyond 
that. Now, this is not honest. Let them fairly meet the con- 
ditions of the question, ‘What think ye of the Christ of the 
Gospels, in the light of His whole teaching, as you yourselves 
receive it?’ and I am content. Let us look at some features 
of that teaching, not in isolated and picked sentences, but as 
conveyed in places either common to all the Gospels or as 
sustained in the spirit and strain of it by what runs through 
them all. I open the Gospels at that stage in the life of Jesus 
when, emerging from obscurity, He first presented Himself as 
a teacher come from God. And the first thing we observe is, 
that he frequents the Synagogue, and enters into its periodical 
services like any other devout Jew. In everything Jewish He 
shewed Himself a Jew, but at the same time a determined 
enemy of that traditional, formalistic, sacerdotal Judaism which 
was but a perversion of the Divine idea of it. While, for 
example, He would not suffer the sanctity of the Temple to be 
desecrated by a profane traffic within its precincts, He in- 
veighed severely against that factitious sanctity which was 
attached to the rest of the Sabbath, and wrought some of His 
noblest miracles on that day, expressly to teach the true way 
of keeping it. It was for this stern opposition to Pharisaic 
Judaism that the wrath of the ecclesiastics was roused and 
deepened, till it compassed His death. Beyond all doubt, He 
saw and counted from the first the cost of this unswerving 
fidelity to the true Jewish Faith. It has been pretended that 
He did not at once perceive the right position to take—that 
He had to shape His course and feel His way, through circum- 
stances and His own development, to the attitude He ought to 
assume. The reverse of this is everywhere apparent. Once 
and again when the storm of opposition threatened to wax so 
hot as to precipitate a crisis before He had completed His 
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testimony, we find Him— in the first three Gospels as well as 
in the fourth—quietly retiring until the storm should blow 
over. The perfect calmness of a fixed character, the noiseless 
progress of a definite purpose, are everywhere observable—and 
no trace is to be seen of haste or vacillation. Re-adjust the 
materials if you will—even dislocate them if you please; but 
in vain will you by this process impair the evidence of a steady 
and lofty character, the sublime development of the highest 
aims, shining through these marvellous documents. I have 
said that Jesus was a perfect Jew, but in the most catholic 
sense. Even in the first, peculiarly Jewish, Gospel we find Him 
teaching and acting out that great principle—telling His Jewish 
hearers that the faith of a Gentile centurion had outstripped 
all that He had found in Israel, and that many would come 
from the east and west and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of God, and at the close of His ministry 
boldly telling His bitterest enemies that the kingdom of God 
was going to be taken from them, and given to a nation (mean- 
ing the Gentiles) who should bring forth the fruits thereof. 
But more remarkable was His love, as a devout Jew, of the 
Scriptures, His perfect familiarity with them, His explicit 
recognition of their Divine authority, and His constant refer- 
ence to them as the one fountain of revealed truth; insomuch 
that he who rejects this view of the Old Testament must reject 
Him too, for His whole teaching is bound up with it; and be it 
remembered that He gave Himself forth as a Teacher come from 
God, and that everything He uttered was given forth authorita- 
tively. In fact, what He taught was less startling to His hearers 
than the air of authority with which He spake. Moses and the 
prophets gave forth their messages as from God, saying “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” Such language Jesus studiously avoided ; and 
just where in the Old Testament we expect, after the utterance 
of any Divine law, the words “I am the Lord,” to intimate to 
us from whom it came, and by whom the breach of it would be 
avenged, just there it is that we find Jesus assuming an air of 
Personal authority never before or since claimed, “ Verily, 
verily, J say unto you,” as Himself the authoritative Interpreter, 
the rightful Guardian, and the great Avenger of the Divine law. 
Viewed in this light, what are we to think of those who, pro- 
fessing to regard our Lord as the greatest and best of teachers, 
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yet venture to say that His view of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures was one of those Jewish prejudices which He was not 
able to shake off? Reject Christianity out and out, if you will 
—throw off the yoke of Christ altogether, if you will. That is 
a course which I can understand; but do not take of Him just 
what suits you, and reject the rest. It is not manly; it is not 
honest. “I would thou wert cold or hot.”—But I am far from 
having done with the teaching of Christ—its peculiar features 
are, in fact, inexhaustible. Does the Fourth Gospel tell us the 
amazing words which He addressed to the woman of Samaria, 
“Every one that drinketh of this water shall thirst again, but 
whosoever drinketh of the water that I will give him shall never 
thirst, but the water that I will give him shall be in him a well 
of water, springing up into eternal life;” and how, in the streets 
of Jerusalem, He stood and cried, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink”? What less than this (I had almost 
said more) do we read in the First Gospel, “Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest ” ? 
What voice is this that I hear? Did ever human lips venture 
to come within any measurable approach to such language ? 
It is not, Come, and I will shew you where rest is to be found 
—any one might say that, and many rejoice to do it—but it is, 
‘Come to Me, and J will give it you.’ To give repose to even 
one weary, burdened soul—much more, to do this for all of 
every age, in every land—what mortal ever pretended? He 
who could warrantably say this, as Christ said it, must have the 
attributes, first, of omniscience, and next of omnipotence. As 
the voice of a human being merely, I should deem it the 
siren voice of the tempter trying to steal away our hearts 
from the living God. But as the voice of the only-begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth, seeking to woo us back to 
His blessed bosom, I can understand it; otherwise, not at all. 
Such thoughts seem to have possessed the mind of the mighty 
Augustin, who, after long mental and moral entanglement, at 
length found rest in Christ for his tossed and weary spirit, 
and who, speaking of the Platonic writings, exclaims, “ Nemo ii 
audit vocantem, ‘ Venite ad me, qui laboratis,’ ” etc.’ 

May I not, then, demand of our negative critics to put us 


1 “No one hears there one calling ‘Come unto me, ye that labour,’” etc.— 
Confess. vii. 21. 2, 3. 
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through this incomparable invitation? Is it the language of 
one out of his senses, or is it Divinity in our nature that speaks 
it? Perhaps they will take refuge in this, that we have no 
certain evidence of its being accurately reported. Why, then, 
the penning of it will have to be accounted for, and they will 
find that as hard to explain as any other of the hard problems 
they create for themselves. But the words which precede this 
matchless invitation are quite as hard to solve on their prin- 
ciples. “No one fully knoweth the Son (émrvyyvmoxer) save the 
Father; neither doth any one fully know the Father (érvyi- 
yvwoxe again) save the Son, and He to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal Him.” Is there anything in the Fourth 
Gospel more transcendental than this in the First? Well, tell 
me what we are to make of it. From creature lips would it not 
be intolerable? But, if uttered at all by Jesus of Nazareth, 
you must either reject Him out-and-out, or bow the knee to 
Him. Be consistent. Again, “I would thou wert cold or hot.” 
Nor is this a solitary strain. Such lofty self-assertion meets 
you everywhere in the Gospels. You cannot get rid of it 
without throwing them away. “The men of Nineveh (He 
said) shall rise up in the judgment against this generation, 
and shall condemn it, for they repented at the preaching of 
Jonah; and behold, more than Jonah is here” (the word is 
emphatically neuter here—detov). The queen of the south 
shall do the same, “for she came from the ends of the earth 
to hear the wisdom of the wisest of men; and behold, more 
than Solomon is here.” This unparalleled style of self- 
assertion, which nobody could hear from creature lips without 
disgust, is the wonted manner of Jesus of Nazareth; and 
somehow it seems to become Him. It comes quite naturally 
to Him, and seems to grace the lips that employ it. He 
forgives sins, too; and when this is counted blasphemy in one 
who in all other respects was just like themselves, He asks if 
it was less easy to do that than to tell a helpless paralytic to 
rise up and walk at His bidding, and then makes the man at 
once do so. ' 

But this leads me to say a word on the miracles of Christ— 
miracles of every sort-—which stud the Gospels. These are so 
implicated with the text and the teaching in which they lie 
imbedded, that you cannot tear out the one without destroying 
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the other. He, then, who on some anti-supernatural theory 
repudiates the miracles, should, if he would deal honestly, 
reject the Gospels themselves. We must be either cold or 
hot. This was the course taken by poor Francis Newman—for 
whom, with his many fine qualities, I am heartily sorry. And 
it was the course taken by a quondam minister of the Church 
of England whom I met lately, who found no rest for the 
soles of his feet after rejecting the miracles, without rejecting 
the teaching of Christ, and after that sinking into blank 
Atheism. “The Son of Man (said Jesus) came to seek and to 
save that which was lost;” and He gave a specimen of it in 
Zaccheus the publican, saying as He went home with the 
newly transformed man, “To-day is salvation come to this 
house.” And who will not worship Him who is able to save 
his soul? I will and do worship Him, and myriads along 
with me. And if these should hold their peace, the stones 
would cry out. 

But I have now reached the climax of the claims of Jesus of 
Nazareth—-to be the final Judge of men. At the close of that 
most marvellous self-asserting discourse in the First Gospel, 
He says that at that day He will tear off, on the one hand, the 
mask of professed attachment to Himself, by which hypocrites 
will hope for His favourable award, and on the other, will own 
every one that heareth those sayings of His and doeth them. 
Startled at this, we look on a little in the narrative to see if 
we have not misapprehended His meaning ; but we soon find we 
have made no mistake, for ere it closes we hear Him present- 
ing the same scene yet more nakedly. “When the Son of man 
shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, then 
shall He sit upon the throne of His glory, and before Him shall 
be gathered all nations.” “Then shall the King say unto them 
on His right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom. . . . For I was an hungered and ye gave me meat,” 
and so on: “Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these least of my brethren, ye did it unto me. 
Then shall He say also unto them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye accursed ones, into the eternal fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels ; for I was an hungered and ye gave Me 
no meat,” and so on: “ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
these least, ye did it not unto me. And these shall go away 
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into eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life.” 
Who is this that claims to execute, as His own, the whole 
judicial prerogatives of the Godhead at the final day, and not 
only so, but tells us He will make that judgment to hinge 
upon the treatment which men have given to Himself here 
below—announcing that a blest or a blighted eternity awaits 
all that have ever heard His message of love or salvation, 
according to the value which they have put upon Him? “Ye 
did thus and thus to Me—Come, ye blessed! Ye did it not 
to Mr—Depart, accursed ones!” Who could endure this 
from mere creature lips ? 

But, leaving the exhaustless subject of His teaching, and the 
bright evidence it affords of His Divine Personality in our 
nature—or else of that blasphemy for which He was con- 
demned to death—let me say a word or two, in conclusion, on 
His Death and Resurrection. That scene of the Agony in the 
Garden is studiously evaded by nearly all the negative critics ; 
not that they take no notice of it at all, but that they avoid 
facing the questions which it suggests, and even forces upon 
the thoughtful reader. It cannot be got rid of by any criticism 
which recognises the Gospels, even in the loosest gense, as 
historical. The scene is recorded in all the three first Gospels, 
and with such vividness and minuteness of detail as if the 
writers had themselves felt what holy ground they were there 
treading. We seem ourselves, indeed, to be eye and ear- 
witness of the whole transaction ; and no one who has had it 
fully brought before him can ever again have it effaced from 
his mind. It is not recorded in the Fourth Gospel; but, 
singularly enough, we have there what may be called a prelude 
to Gethsemane, when the visit of the Greeks to Jesus, a day or 
two before His apprehension, made the whole scene of the 
Cross flash so vividly before Him, that the feeling which it 
occasioned forced itself out into audible expression : “ Father, 
save me from this hour; but for this cause came I unto this 
hour.” Well, I say, this scene of the Agony in the Garden is 
one which, to have been written, must have been veal. Had the 
three who recorded it wished to glorify their Master in the eyes 
of their readers, we may be pretty sure they would have 
omitted what could not fail to repel many well-inclined readers, 
to stagger for a time even attached disciples, and occasion 
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perplexity among the most established in the faith, We know 
it did trouble not a few, for we gather from one of the Apocry- 
phal Gospels that in the very next age some apology for it was 
thought to be necessary; we know how in that century Celsus, 
and two centuries after, Julian the Apostate, held it up to con- 
tempt for the pusillanimity with which it shews that Jesus met 
death in contrast with the magnanimity of dying pagans. In 
the days of Henry Iv. of France, we read of a wretch who went 
to execution, jeering at our Lord for the bloody sweat which the 
prospect of death drew from Him, while he himself was going to 
death unmoved. Even some modern defences of it have been 
so lame as to lay themselves open to the hostile criticism of 
Strauss. Come, then, and let us reason together. Ye that see 
in Christ’s death only the injustice of it, the severity of it, the 
uncomplaining submission of the innocent victim, and the 
beautiful example of self-sacrifice for the truth—come, put me 
through this scene of agonies and cries at the near approach of 
it. You know how willingly, for His sake, thousands of the 
martyrs of Jesus have gone to the rack or the flames, and some 
even rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer for His 
name. Are you prepared, then, to exalt the servants above 
their Master? and, if not, can you give any decent explanation 
of the amazing difference to His advantage? You cannot— 
on your principles it is impossible. Yet which of these dear 
servants of Jesus would not have shuddered at the thought of 
comparing themselves with Him? O yes, the secret of His 
mysterious revulsion from the Cross, at the very moment when 
He was saying, “O my Father, if this cup may not pass from 
me, except I drink it, Thy will be done,” lies far deeper than 
mere Example. His own words give it, not in the Fourth 
Gospel, but in the First: “The Son of Man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom” 
avti jokrx@v—not for the behoof merely, but “in the stead of 
many.” Yes, in the language of the Apostle, “He was made 
sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him.” Nor if this should be rejected, 
will any other even plausible account of that death be ever 
given. 

Of the resurrection of Christ I will say but a word or two. 
If anti-supernatural theories are to have a hearing at all, this 
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must be got rid of at all hazards. Accordingly, the witnesses 
of the resurrection are put upon their trial afresh, and those 
ingenuities by which the Deists of last century were wont to 
shew that they are hopelessly contradictory, and so Chris- 
tianity must be false, are revived and re-urged by rationalistic 
so-called Christians, to make out that the witnesses, from a 
variety of causes, were themselves deceived—that the resurrec- 
tion was not a reality, but, notwithstanding, that Christ was no 
deceiver, but the greatest and best of teachers! ‘Oh, but we 
believe that He rose in spirit’ (you say)-—for which I care not 
one farthing. In that sense, Socrates rose in spirit, and 
Howard the philanthropist rose in spirit, and every man who, 
by his writings or his actings, has proved a permanent blessing 
to mankind has risen in spirit, and “ being dead yet speaketh.” 
Such eviscerated Christianity melts away in the hand that 
holds it as a mere piece of religious refinement, which can 
never quicken the soul or cheer the heart. “But now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them 
that sleep.” Nor will all the anti-supernaturalism in the 
world despoil us of this jewel of all our hopes, and of those 
priceless documents which record it. Those biographies 
called Gospels, which may each of them be read through in 
a few hours, have wrought a greater change upon the world 
than all other writings taken together. Little, indeed, is 
known about their external history. The precise date of none 
of them can be determined with certainty, and the order in 
which they appeared is matter of dispute to this day. Of the 
primary causes of their publication, and the objects immedi- 
ately in view by them, we know next to nothing. Of the 
personal history of the writers, too, we know very little. Their 
whole power, therefore, must lie in their contents. Even as to 
these there have arisen perplexing questions not yet quite 
satisfactorily settled. But the efficacy of the life of Jesus, so 
conveyed to us, is no more affected by all this than if it did 
not exist. Thousands of copies of these documents were 
quickly made and dispersed through all lands; translations of 
them have been made and still continue to be made; nor will 
there exist a tribe, however remote and insignificant, in whose 
tongue they will not soon tell their marvellous tale. Nothing 
in the least like this can be said of any other ancient work, 
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nor of all works, ancient and modern, put together. Well, 
how is all this to be accounted for? What is there in the 
life here recorded that has the matchless virtue of attracting 
the homage of myriads of minds and ravishing hearts unnum- 
bered, from age to age? How comes He to command what 
no human being ever claimed or ever received—the trust, the 
love, the humble imitation of the most advanced and enlight- 
ened portion of mankind? What spell is there about that 
dear Object which makes the best of men feel more deeply 
wounded by slights cast upon Him than by any affronts put 
upon themselves? Whence is it that they are ready any day 
to die for Him? What is it that draws them into ennobling 
communion with Him, though never yet seen, makes them 
look forward with rapture to the hope of seeing Him, and 
persuades them that,.in the world to come, there will be no 
higher bliss than to be ever with Him? It is this, and this 
only, that they irresistibly feel and know the Gospel history 
to be true, and the Christianity which lies in the bosom of it 
to be God’s sovereign balm for the maladies of our nature, 
in which all preceding revelations, and all preparatory Divine 
institutions, find their designed and appropriate completion. 
And that song of the whole ransomed Church, which fills the 
choir of the risen and enthroned Redeemer, will never be 
drowned by all the anti-supernatural voices in the world :— 
“Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
His own blood, and made us kings and priests to God and 
His Father, to Him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen !” D. BROWN. 





Art. IL—The Divine Names in Genesis. 


(XE of the earliest discoveries which the higher criticism 

boasts is that of the fragmentary character of the book of 
Genesis. But like many more of its results this has dis- 
dained to wear any permanent form. To each investigator the 
subject seems to have worn a new aspect ; and the story of the 
flux and reflux of opinion on this point is not without instruc- 
tion for the critics of to-day. Vitringa had suggested that 
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Moses had made use of pre-existing documents in the composi- 
tion of the book. The suggestion seems harmless enough, but 
the seed dropped by the great Dutch theologian fell at last 
into kindly soil, and produced long afterwards unexpected 
fruit. The most cursory reader of Genesis must have been 
struck by the exclusive use in some sections of the name God 
(Elohim), and the equally exclusive use in others of the name 
Lorp (Jehovah). Upon this fact Astruc, physician to Louis 
XV., founded the new theory in 1753. To him these names 
clearly indicated that the book had been mainly compiled from 
two original documents, and that the retention of the names, 
like unobliterated private marks on lost or stolen goods, 
enabled us to separate and apportion what had belonged to 
each. In addition to the two main documents, Astruc 
believed there had been other ten, and that the book, originally 
written in twelve columns, was afterwards written out in con- 
tinuous form by some transcriber. This last feature of the 
theory proved to be very convenient, as some difficulties 
received a short and easy explanation by supposing that the 
transcriber had occasionally put the matter in the wrong place. 
In 1798 Ilgen went still further. He professed to have dis- 
covered traces of no less than seventeen original documents, 
and attempted to show what parts of the book pertained to 
each. It was felt, however, that matters might be pushed too 
far, and the theory has since been considerably modified. 
Though the old orthodox position has not been resumed, it has 
certainly been approached. De Wette believed Genesis to be 
mainly one document interspersed here and there with extracts 
from others. Ewald began by maintaining the unity of the 
book, and contended that the choice of the names Jehovah and 
Elohim was determined by rules based upon the usages of the 
Hebrew tongue. That explanation, as might have been fore- 
seen, broke down, and his later opinion is that the names 
indicate the additions made to the original text by various 
editors. 

Meanwhile, however, the theory is clung to under one form 
or another, and is evidently regarded as being as well estab- 
lished and as unassailable as the theory of gravitation. In his 
paper on the Deluge, in The Contemporary, November 1879, 
Lenormant, who has laid the Christian world under so great 
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obligation by his Assyrian researches, treats it as an undoubted 
fact that Genesis gives us ¢wo accounts of the flood, the one by 
an Elohist writer (Gen. vi. 9-22), the other by a Jehovist 
(Gen. vii.). Is there nothing left us then but to accept this 
theory with what resignation we can muster, and to admit that 
Genesis is mosaic in quite another sense than we have hitherto 
believed it to be? In the conviction that it is not even now 
too late to move for an arrest of judgment, I submit that the 
foundations of the fragmentary hypothesis are by no means so 
sound as they are supposed to be by many. I believe that it 
can be shown that we have here simply another illustration of 
how the difficulties of the critic may be solved by the patience 
of the expositor, and (let it be fully admitted) an illustration 
also of the service sometimes rendered by criticism in per- 
sistently fixing attention upon points which exposition in its 
indolence would willingly leave alone. 

It must be admitted that in one place at least appearances 
are greatly in favour of the fragmentary theory. The story of 
the creation is carried on continuously throughout the whole 
of the first chapter and up to the fourth verse of the second. 
But there the thread is suddenly broken. With the fourth 
verse another beginning is made, and the story of the creation 
is briefly told again with new and striking details. Now this 
of itself is quite enough to provoke inquiry and to suggest 
hypotheses, but when it is observed that the sections differ as 
to the name applied to God, Elohim being exclusively used in 
the first (i. 1-ii. 3), and Jehovah-Elohim in the second (ii. 4-7), 
it would seem as if nothing more were needed to prove them 
of different authorship. There can be little doubt that this 
instance, and the alternation of the Divine names in the 
account of the deluge, have been the means of securing almost 
all the adherence the theory has received; and yet we are 
convinced that the book itself will show that the conclusions 
drawn have been premature and fallacious. 

The point to which we ask special attention is the alterna- 
tion in the names of God; and what we are about to submit 
to the reader will, we trust, show that one at least of the two 
grand pillars which uphold what we may call (we trust 
without offence) the patchwork theory is resting upon thin 
air. But before we pass on, let us glance for a moment or two 
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at the foundation which lies beneath the other. The repeti- 
tions are as characteristic a feature of the book as the variation 
in the names: can they then in any fair and honest way be 
reconciled with oneness of authorship ? 

The manifest purpose of the book is to trace back all things 
to their origin. It sheds light upon the darkness which even 
tradition has not pretended to illumine, and shows us the 
places and the homes whence the nations of the earth passed 
out upon their primeval wanderings ; it lifts the veil, too, from 
God’s connection with the universe, with man, and with the 
fortunes of His people. We are first of all told how “in the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” and then 
the book is divided into sections, each containing a genealogy. 
We have, to begin with, “the generations of the heavens and 
the earth,” which extends from the fourth verse of the second 
chapter to the twenty-sixth of the fourth ; and then, in regular 
succession, “the generations of Adam,” of Noah, of the sons of 
Noah, of Shem, of Terah, of Abraham, the whole closing with 
“the generations of Jacob,” which brings down the story to the 
settlement of the Israelites in Egypt, and the death of Joseph. 
The branchings out of the human family into races and nations 
are carefully marked, but the reader’s attention is notwith- 
standing kept firmly fixed upon that path of history along 
which God’s great purpose is steadily advancing to its fulfil- 
ment. It will be seen, therefore, that there was in the writer’s 
mind a clearly conceived purpose, and one which has been 
accomplished in a really masterly manner. If anything, 
indeed, in plan and execution can prove oneness of authorship, 
the integrity of Genesis will find its best defence in the book 
itself. But when this division into genealogies is observed, 
the repetition in the story of creation is explained at once. It 
belongs to the very plan of the book that there should be 
repetitions. Generally the end of one genealogy is the begin- 
ning of that which follows; and the last link of the former 
takes its place again as the first link of the latter. The repeated 
matter belongs to both accounts; it is the natural ending of 
the first and the equally natural beginning of the second. 
We have been told, for example, about Isaac’s birth, his early 
history, and even his marriage, in the genealogy of Abraham. 
But in xxv. 19 we are told: “ And these are the generations of 
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Isaac, Abraham’s son: Abraham begat Isaac. And Isaac was 
forty years old when he took Rebekah to wife.” The story of 
Isaac’s earlier years is here the common link, and though given 
before, is briefly detailed again in entering upon the following 
section of the history. We have another instance in the same 
chapter. Part of Ishmael’s story, like Isaac’s, has been already 
narrated in “the generations of Abraham ;” but in verse 12 
we read: “These are the generations of Ishmael, Abraham’s 
son, whom Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare unto 
Abraham.” Again, “the generations of Shem” ends with the 
words: “And Terah lived seventy years and begat Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran” (xi. 26); but in the verse immediately 
following a new starting-point is reached in “the generations 
of Terah,” and we are told again “ Terah begat Abram, Nahor, 
and Haran.” It is the same with “the generations of Noah.” 
His immediate descendants and his finding favour with God 
have been already recorded, but these with other details are 
again narrated. In chap. v. 1, 2, which begins “the book of the 
generations of Adam,” the creation of mankind is briefly 
referred to, though it has been fully detailed in the previous 
chapters. We have now only to observe that Gen. ii. 4 begins 
a new section. It opens: “These are the generations of* the 
heavens and the earth,” and proceeds with the story of what 
this creation led to. The section extends to the end of the 
fourth chapter, and embraces the story of God’s care for the 
man He had created, of the fall and its fruit, in the loss of 
Eden and the dark crime of Cain. The so-called second 
account of creation (which, it will be observed, is contained 
within the small compass of four verses), is therefore only the 
customary recapitulation at the opening of a new section, with 
the addition of details which show how God had been prepar- 
ing the earth for the habitation of man, and which thus 
admirably pave the way for the story that follows. So far, 
then, from this being any proof of the fragmentary theory, it 
is evidence rather that the opening chapters are from the same 
hand as the rest of the book. Would it not have been strange 
indeed had we missed there what is so marked a feature of 
the book everywhere besides ? 

We now turn to the argument for the theory which is based 
upon the use of the Divine names. In the opening account of 
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creation Elohim alone occurs. Throughout the second section, 
on the other hand, it is Jehovah-Elohim (the LorD-God), and 
the whole book is characterised by the alternation of these 
names Elohim and Jehovah.’ Few indeed will be satisfied 
with the explanation that the change is made on merely 
rhetorical grounds, and is nothing more than a device to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same word. In the opening 
section (i. 1-ii. 3), Elohim occurs thirty-five times, and in the 
beginning of the second section (ii. 4-iii. 1), Jehovah-Elohim 
eleven times, without the slightest variation in either case. 
It is clear, therefore, that the change is made from some other 
cause than a fear of repetition. But what are we to think of 
the criticism that rushes to the conclusion that this cause can 
only be a difference in authorship, and that begins forthwith to 
speak of “the Elohist” and “the Jehovist”? Opening the 
first volume of Disraeli’s Charles I, at page 444, I find 
“Charles” twice in succession, and immediately afterwards, 
upon the same page, that monarch is referred to three times in 
succession as “the king.” Elsewhere in the volume he is 
spoken of as “ Charles the first,” and probably also as “ King 
Charles the first.” Suppose now that the book survives a 
thousand years, and that Lord Macaulay’s New-Zealander 
unearths and deciphers a copy. It might show the acuteness 
of the higher criticism of that time to mark the alternation of 
the names, but what would be said of its wisdom in conclud- 
ing that their use pointed to different authors or editors, and 
that, say, the more familiar epithet of “Charles” clearly indi- 
cated one of republican sympathies! It would certainly show 
truer wisdom to inquire whether the change in the name was 
not after all consistent with oneness of authorship, and was 
not occasioned, sometimes at least, by the matter with which 
the writer was dealing. In the criticism of such a book I do 
not know that anything would be put in peril save the critic’s 
reputation. The decision would change little in heaven or 
earth for any one. But if patient inquiry would be demanded 
there, how much more loudly is it called for here, where rash- 
ness and self-sufficiency may rob thousands of peace and hope 
and spiritual power! 


1 The reader of the English version may be reminded that Jehovah is 
invariably rendered by “ Lorp” (in capitals), and Hlohim by “‘ God.” 
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It will be acknowledged at the outset that the explanation 
may lie in the direction now indicated: namely, that the choice 
of the names is determined by the context. We ourselves 
apply epithets and phrases to express the special aspect of the 
divine nature to which our attention is for the time directed. 
We sometimes discriminate also in our use of the Saxon terms 
Lord and God. Should we speak of Him as our highest good, 
we should use the latter of the two, and if of His right to our 
life’s devotion and service, we should feel that the former was 
more appropriately applied. It is evident, however, that the 
distinction we make in the use of the names will depend upon 
our perception of their meaning ; for, just as the signification of 
each is clear and distinct, it will be correspondingly impossible 
to apply them recklessly. Now, it is of the utmost moment 
in any right consideration of this question that one fact should 
be fully noticed. It is that a clear perception of the meaning 
of names, what indeed we may call a name-consciousness, is one 
of the most marked characteristics of the book of Genesis. 
Scarcely a name is introduced without its meaning being given, 
and the circumstances narrated in which it was first bestowed. 
Attention is directed, for example, to the meaning of the names 
Eve, Cain, Seth, Noah, Peleg, Abram and Abraham, Sarai and 
Sarah, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob and Israel, Esau and Edom, Reuben, 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Dan, Naphtali, Gad, Asher, Issachar, 
Zebulun, Joseph, Benoni and Benjamin, Pharez, Manasseh 
and Ephraim. A similar list might be made of the names of 
places, the meaning of which is also given. But there is an- 
other fact which has a still closer bearing upon our argument. 
I refer to the change of names. Abram’s name is changed to 
Abraham, Sarai’s to Sarah, Jacob’s to Israel. In the first two 
instances the change is made once for all; the old name is 
dropped, the new alone retained. But in Jacob’s case both 
names are used. Now here we have a parallel to the use of 
the Divine names Jehovah and Elohim ; and, in one instance 
at least, it must be acknowledged that they are used with 
discrimination, Jacob’s sons have returned the second time 
from Egypt. Joseph has at last revealed himself to them, 
and they have come back with the great tidings that their 
father’s favoured son “is yet alive and is governor over all the 
land of Egypt.” The historian continues: “ And Jacob’s heart 
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fainted, for he believed them not. And they told him all the 
words of Joseph which he had said unto them: and when he 
saw the waggons which Joseph had sent to carry him, the spirit 
of Jacob their father revived, and Israel said, It is enough, 
Joseph my son is yet alive: I will go and see him before I 
die” (Gen. xlv. 26-28). The sudden transition from “Jacob” 
to “Israel” will be noted. Is it possible to believe that the 
change is made without a purpose? Can its significance be 
missed if it be remembered that the name “ Israel” was be- 
stowed when, after the long night-wrestling with the angel, he 
at last prevailed, and the assurance of God’s favour broke like 
sunshine upon his inner darkness? It was his name of 
triumph; and in that very hour another long-protracted 
struggle had come to an end. He had refused to take the 
heavy judgments which fell upon him as proofs of God’s final 
rejection of him. In his deepest darkness he clung to God, 
and refused to let Him go till He should bless him. With 
strong crying and tears he had doubtless sought for some 
token of God’s returning favour, and once more he had pre- 
vailed. In the unlooked-for tidings of Joseph’s well-being, the 
day broke upon him, and God’s blessing crowned him. “Jacob's 
heart fainted,” but “ Israel said, It is enough; Joseph my son 
is yet alive: I will go and see him before I die.” 

I have no wish to build upon these facts more than they will 
bear. Still clearer evidence will be adduced that the Divine 
names are used with as evident discrimination, but meanwhile 
I ask that this only be admitted: that so far is this supposi- 
tion from being a violent one, that there is already a strong 
presumption in its favour. Two questions now remain—(1) 
Is there any broad distinction in the meaning of the words ? 
and (2) Can it be shown that this distinction has guided the 
writer in the use he made of them? The first question admits 
of but one reply. Elohim had a signification which no one 
acquainted with the Hebrew tongue could have lost sight of. 
It comes from a root which means ¢o be strong, and which gives 
us three names of God: Ei, the Strong, Mighty One (which 
‘appears in so many names in the Old Testament, Eliezer, 
Elimelech, Elijah, Elisha, etc.), Zloah, and its plural Elohim. 
It may at first sight seem strange that a distinctly plural form is 
used as a name of God, and wild enough theories have been 
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built upon the fact; but quite sufficient light is shed upon 
this point in Proverbs ix. 1, where we meet with the same 
peculiarity. Wzsdom occurs there in the plural form, and is 
coupled, just as Elohim is, with a singular verb. The intention in 
both cases is manifestly the same—to intimate that the wisdom 
and the strength are endless and inexhaustible. We acquaint 
ourselves with them on this side and on that, but we are only 
passing as from a centre into infinite depths. Each word is 
applied to what in its nature is one but is nevertheless infinite; 
and, therefore, while the oneness of each is clearly indicated by 
the construction of the sentence, they are notwithstanding 
named Wisdoms and Strengths. Elohim, in short, expresses 
what is occasionally rendered more emphatically by the two 
words El Shaddai, God Almighty. 

To the meaning of Jehovah the attention of Moses had 
been called by God Himself: “God spake unto Moses and said 
unto him, I am Jehovah, and I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob by the name of God Almighty (£/ 
Shaddai), but by my name Jehovah was I not known to them” 
(Exod. vi. 2, 3). This might mean that the word had not be- 
longed to their vocabulary as a name of God, and that it was 
now so applied for the first time. Even on this supposition its 
appearance in Genesis would generally be intelligible enough, 
it would be put wherever the writer felt that God had already 
been proving Himself to be Jehovah. But the words are 
capable of yielding quite another sense. It will be observed 
that God speaks of Himself as having the two names (“my name 
Jehovah”), but asserts that while the fathers had known the 
import of one, that of the other had been hid from them. How 
had they known the meaning of the first but by the revelation 
He had given of His power in the world around them, and in 
the mighty help they had ever found in Him? And if Jehovah 
had already been applied as a name of God, would not the in- 
timation to Moses that it had never yet been understood, be all 
the more significant, and give birth to the expectation that 
God was about to do a new thing in the earth? There cannot 
indeed be the slightest doubt that the use of the word as a 
Divine name is much earlier than Moses. Moses changed the 
name of his successor from Oshea (salvation) to Joshua (whose 
salvation is Jehovah), but in this he was simply following an 
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early custom, for the same Divine name appears in that of his 
own mother Jochebed (whose glory is Jehovah). Quite as de- 
cisive a proof of its still earlier use is the name which 
Abraham gave to the place where the ram was caught in the 
thicket—he called it Jehovah-jireh (Jehovah will see). The 
words are to be understood then in a still richer sense than that 
God was to take to Himself an absolutely new name. They 
mean rather that He was to justify an old name and fill it so 
full of significance that its future would be to its past what 
the mid-day splendour is to the early dawn. One who had 
seen the first grey light break upon the eastern sky, may have 
had his heart touched and thrilled, and have hailed the van- 
quisher of night by the name “ Day ;” but if he had seen no 
more than that, though he had used the name, he did not 
know what the “Day” meant. The revelation which God was 
now about to give of Himself not only eclipsed all that had 
been given in the past—it stood alone in its splendour through- 
out all that dispensation. When the Israelite would know 
what this name Jehovah covered, he looked back not to the 
times of patriarchs or of kings, but to the days of Moses, when 
Egypt’s yoke was broken, and “ JEHOVAH brought” His people 
“forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand, and with an out- 
stretched arm, and with great terribleness, and with signs, and 
with wonders.” Of those days all the institutions of Israel 
were the continued commemoration. God had announced 
Himself to Abraham and Isaac and Jacob as El Shaddai, the 
Almighty: for men were to know him first of all as the living 
God, able to do exceeding abundantly above all that they 
asked or thought. They had called upon Him also as 
Jehovah, for they had learned something besides God’s power- 
fulness. But in announcing Himself to Moses not as El 
Shaddai but as Jehovah, God intimated that He should now do 
a new thing in the earth. What men had already dimly dis- 
cerned and owned was to be brought out into the light and 
made manifest for ever—and whether a new thing was done 
the story of those wonders will declare. 

What then did the name Jehovah mean? The word was 
already in the time of Moses an ancient form of part of the 
Hebrew verb ¢o be. It seems highly probable that it is the 
third singular future of the Hiphil, or causative, conjugation, 
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and means “he will cause (it) to be.” This accords fully with 
the interpretation given in Exod. iii. 14. Moses had repre- 
sented the people as likely to ask him the name of the God 
whose message he conveyed to them; and God said unto 
Moses: “I am that (or what)I am.” This reply threw Israel 
back upon the promises which had been handed down from 
sire to son. It quickened, if anything might quicken, their 
slumbering faith. The words “I am what I am” are not 
rightly interpreted by saying they mean “ the Existent ” or “ the 
Self-existent One.” They point rather to wnbroken continuity 
of character and of purpose, to unvarying constancy, to unswerv- 
ing faithfulness. The words told them that the promises of 
God were not forgotten, that His design was not laid aside, and 
that they had not, in short, in any sense a different God from 
Him who had spoken to their fathers. What He had been in 
the past, the present and the future would still reveal Him to 
be. His deeds write all along the ages: “I am what I am,” 
He is “the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” “the Father 
of lights ... with whom there is no variableness neither 
shadow of turning.” It may be remarked that the paraphrase 
which the Targums give of this passage affords a striking con- 
firmation of the causative sense here claimed for Jehovah. 
They simply import into their explanation a literal rendering 
of the Divine name. The Targum Jonathan says, “He who 
spoke and the world was; He who spoke and the universe 
was ;” and the Targum Jerusalem, “ He who said to the world 
Exist! and it was, and who will say to it Exist! and it will 
be.” Jehovah is He who shall cause it to be, and whose every 
word shall be fulfilled. In these two names therefore of 
Elohim and Jehovah we have a twofold representation of God 
as the Almighty and the Changeless, the infinitely strong and 
the ever faithful One. They conveyed the twofold assurance 
that God can help and that he will. Other distinctions have 
been drawn between the words. It has been said, for example, 
that Jehovah is used in passages which speak of God’s cove- 
nant relation to His people, and Elohim where His relation to 
the race is referred to. So narrow and mechanical a view must 
inevitably break down in the most cursory reading of Genesis. 
This covenant relation was certainly the greatest exhibition of 
God’s oneness of purpose, but there were other exhibitions of 
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it as well ; it comes under the broad meaning of the word, but 
does not exhaust it. 

There is then a broad and clear distinction in the meaning 
of the words. They express two of the most important attri- 
butes of God—attributes the recognition of which lies at the 
root of all reverence and trust. God might be all-powerful and 
yet not changeless : what was His earnest purpose in one age 
might be modified or abandoned in the next. Or, He might be 
constant in purpose and endeavour, but not almighty: there 
might be opposition and difficulties which even His power 
could not overcome. In either case the calm assurance of 
trust would be broken; but these names Elohim, Jehovah, were 
the soul’s answer to the one fear and the other. He was 
almighty and He was changeless. Our first question is there- 
fore answered: there is a distinction in the meaning of the 
words. It now only remains that we look at the second: is 
the distinction observed in the book, or is it a mere etymolo- 
gical fancy? To this question the following will bea sufficient 
reply :— 

The faithfulness of God has terror as well as joy in it; for 
it speaks of judgment as well as of mercy. In chapter xx. 
Jehovah occurs once only, but then as the sender of judgment 
upon the house of Abimelech (ver. 18). The following chapter 
would be pronounced Elohistic, but in the opening verse 
Jehovah occurs twice just where emphasis is laid upon His 
having remembered and fulfilled a promise: “and Jehovah 
visited Sarah as He had said, and Jehovah did unto Sarah as 
He had spoken.” It is Jehovah who punishes Er and Onan 
(xxxvili. 7-10), and who is with Joseph in the house of bondage, 
and “who made all that he did to prosper in his hand” 
(xxxix. 2, 3), and who showed him mercy in the prison 
(xxxix. 21, 23). In chapter xxxi. Hlohim is used sixteen times 
and Jehovah twice only, but in both instances emphasis is laid 
upon God’s faithfulness: it is Jehovah who calls back Jacob to 
the land of his fathers, giving him the assurance “I will be 
with thee” (ver. 3); and again it is Jehovah (who remembers 
and avenges) whom Laban invokes at the heap of witness (ver. 
49). The same predominance of Elohim marks chapter xxxii. 
Jehovah is employed once only, but then in a way which of 
itself would go far to establish this distinction. Dreading 
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the meeting with Esau upon the morrow, “Jacob said, ‘O 
God of my father Abraham, and God of my father Isaac, 
JEHOVAH, who saidst unto me, Return unto thy country and 
to thy kindred and I will deal well with thee’” (xxxii. 9). 
The force of the plea embodied in the name Jehovah will 
be felt at once. He casts himself upon the Divine faith- 
fulness. God was not only the Elohim, the mighty helper, of 
his fathers, but also the Faithful One whose promise had 
brought him hither and who would not fail or deceive him now. 
The almost exclusive use of Jehovah in the account of the 
calling and the early wanderings of Abraham (xii.-xvi.) is very 
marked, and little reflection is needed to find an explanation. 
Not only was the separating of Abraham the first great step 
which had been taken towards the fulfilling of the promise of 
the world’s salvation; but Abraham while resigning country, 
possessions, kindred, had only promises given him, and this 
attribute of God’s faithfulness was therefore that on which 
Abraham’s trust specially rested. In the blessing which Noah 
pronounced upon his sons we have a remarkable illustration of 
the discrimination which was made in the use of the names. 
“ And he said, ‘ Blessed be the Lorp-God (Jehovah-Elohim) of 
Shem. . . . God (Elohim) shall enlarge Japheth and he shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem’” (ix. 26, 27). God, both in His 
faithfulness and in His might, is to be revealed to the race of 
Shem as to no other. The nations shall know Him as the 
Jehovah-Elohim, the ever-faithful almighty one, of Shem. God 
will enlarge Japheth so that he shall spread over and possess 
the earth, but for the better than the earthly portion he must 
seek to the tabernacles of his brother. Before referring to the 
accounts of the deluge and the creation we notice one or two 
other passages. In chapter v. God is spoken of as Elohim 
except in one instance—that, namely, in which Lamech speaks 
of “the ground which Jehovah hath cursed” (29). The reason 
of this deviation is evident. The land is cursed because God 
said it should be so on account of man’s sin. It is the act of 
Jehovah, all whose threatenings find their fulfilment. In iv. i, 
Eve exclaims “I have gotten a man from Jehovah,” and here 
God’s faithfulness in the supposed gift of the promised seed 
explains the choice of the name. It is to Jehovah again, who in 
His faithfulness has given fruitfulness to the soil, and increase 
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to the flock, that Cain and Abel bring their sacrifices (iv. 3, 4) ; 
and it is Jehovah also who inquires into and avenges the 
shedding of Abel’s blood (iv. 9-15). 

In the account of the deluge we meet with simply this same 
variation in the use of the Divine names. In chapter vi, 
wherever the coming judgment is indicated, the historian 
passes from the name Elohim to that of Jehovah: “Jehovah 
said, ‘ My spirit shall not always strive with man,’ ... and 
Elohim saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth 

. and it repented Jehovah that he had made man on the 
earth” (verses 3, 5-7). In the rest of the chapter, in which 
God directs Noah in regard to the building of the ark and the 
preserving of animal life, Zlohim is used, but when the long 
interval of warning and preparation had come to an end, and 
promise and threatening were at last to be fulfilled, Elohim is 
exchanged for Jehovah: “and Jehovah said unto Noah, ‘Come 
thou, and all thy house, into the ark’” (verse 1), “and they 
went in unto Noah into the ark, two and two, of all flesh 
wherein is the breath of life. And they that went in went in 
male and female, of all flesh, as God had commanded him, and 
THE Lorp shut him in” (verses 15, 16). Noah had done all 
he was able to do in making the ark a secure refuge for the 
life of which, during those terrible coming days, it was to be 
the sole hope, and God, in His faithfulness, now completed the 
work: Noah did “as Elohim had commanded him, and Jehovah 
shut him in.” Could a stronger proof of the distinction between 
the names be desired than this? In viii. 1, 2, we read: 
“Elohim remembered Noah, and every living thing, and all 
the cattle that was with him in the ark, and Elohim made a 
wind to pass over the earth, and the waters assuaged, the 
fountains also of the deep and the windows of heaven were 
stopped, and the rain from heaven was restrained.” God’s 
power in curbing the forces of nature and sweeping back the 
deluge from the earth is here minutely dwelt upon, and the 
appropriateness of Elohim is abundantly evident. On the 
other hand, when Noah builds his altar and offers sacrifice, it 
is to Jehovah. The promise of safety and the threatenings 
of judgment had alike been marvellously fulfilled. In the so- 
called second account of creation we have only an additional 
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proof of this discrimination in the use of the Divine names. 
In the first acts of creation God is displayed in the fulness of 
His power, and Elohim is therefore used throughout (i. 1-ii. 3). 
But in the following section (ii. 4, etc.), which not only re- 
counts the creation of man, but relates also how God dealt 
with him in judgment and mercy, there is not only a continued 
display of the divine might, but also a revelation of the Divine 
faithfulness, and there the name is used which denotes both, 
Jehovah-Elohim. There is one exception to this, but it is an 
exception to which we would point as one of the most signal 
proofs of the correctness of the view now maintained. When 
the serpent speaks with the woman, God’s faithfulness is kept 
out of sight; He is only Elohim. But when the sinful are 
again with God He is Jehovah-Elohim, the Mighty One, at the 
remembrance of whose faithfulness the sinful are afraid, and 
hide themselves. 

The distinction between the names is not confined to Genesis; 
it runs through the whole of the Old Testament. We have 
already seen it in Exodus, and there, it may be remarked, there 
is one passage which, it seems to us, can be explained by our 
interpretation alone: “ And I will bring you in unto the land 
concerning the which I did swear to give it to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob; and I will give it to you for an heritage : 
I am Jehovah” (vi. 8). Here the only meaning we can assign 
to the words “I am Jehovah,” is that God is solemnly asserting 
His faithfulness. The distinction is very marked even in the 
book of Job. Job and his friends speak of “God” and the 
“ Almighty,” but it is Jehovah, the Faithful One, who will not 
suffer us to be tempted beyond that we are able to bear, who 
allows stroke after stroke to fall upon him (i. 12, ii. 6); and it 
is Jehovah who “ blessed the latter end of Job more than his 
beginning.” The name Jehovah predominates in the prophets 
and in the historical books, so far as they partake of the pro- 
phetic character; for there God’s faithfulness, both in its 
severity and goodness, is the aspect of the Divine character to 
which attention is specially directed. In Proverbs and Ecclesi- 
astes we have two books, both imparting the lessons of wisdom, 
but from entirely different standpoints. Ecclesiastes gathers 
up the teachings of human experience; Proverbs speaks from 
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the light of God’s presence, He reigns in the earth, and good 
and evil are from His hand alone. Ecclesiastes speaks, there- 
fore, only of Elohim, the Mighty One, but Proverbs of Jehovah, 
the Faithful One. In the Psalms, too, not only in the book 
as a whole, but in individual psalms as well, the variation is as 
marked as it isin Genesis. It is found even in the so-called 
Elohistic psalms. For example: “Yet the Lorp (the faithful 
one) will command His loving-kindness in the day-time, and 
in the night His song shall be with me, and my prayer unto the 
God of my life” (xlii. 8); “ As for me, I will call upon God, and 
the Lorp shall save me; . . . cast thy burden upon the Lorp, 
and He shall sustain thee” (lv. 16, 22). In Ps. exlvi. 7-9, 
“The Lorp looseth the prisoners, the LorD openeth the eyes 
of the blind, the Lorp raiseth them that are bowed down, the 
LorD loveth the righteous, the Lorp preserveth the strangers,” 
Jehovah recurs so frequently as to become monotonous. For 
the Lorp read “the Faithful One,” and the Psalmist’s purpose 
is at once revealed. Every repetition is an added power, and 
opens the heart to receive as choicest treasure each assurance. 
The truth is, that the very name by which the Israelite named 
God had significance and pathos in it. It was no unmeaning 
‘sound. It was the outstretching rather of a divine hand which 
touched a chord in the breast of the worshipper, and filled it 
with holy awe, or woke within it the voice of joy and praise. 
When, realising the words we speak, we bow down and say 
“Our Father,” there is deliverance in the very cry, and so, 
breathing out those names of God, the Israelite passed out of 
the straitness of his need, the darkness of his thought, into 
the light and joy of the Divine Presence. And if the theories 
of rationalism have left this fact more prominent for us than 
it was before, their results have not been wholly evil. 

JOHN URQUHART. 
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Art. II.—Christian Morality, Expediency, and Liberty.’ 


-— is an expediency which is the handmaid of rectitude. 
There is another which usurps its place and tramples it in 
the dust. When the high priest Caiaphas said, referring to 
Christ, “It is expedient for us that one man die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not” (John xi. 50), 
this is the climacteric instance of the latter kind. Without 
inquiry or concern in regard to his guilt or innocence, it was 
made the ethical basis of the crime of crimes, the crucifixion 
of the Lord of glory. Such expediency has been the great 
justification of the slaughter of the innocents in all ages. 
It was this that drenched Paris in blood in the days of the 
Revolution and the Commune. But the former kind of expe- 
diency has a rightful and necessary place in sound ethics. 
That place is carefully and even philosophically defined in the 
New Testament by one justly styled the “ philosophic apostle.” 
In 1 Corinthians x. 23, Paul declares to us, “ All things are 
lawful for me, but all things are not expedient: all things are 
lawful for me, but all things edify not.” In chapter vi. 12, we 
find the same words with a change of the last clause: in place 
of “all things edify not,” it reads, “but I will not be brought 
under the power of any.” It is hardly necessary to say that the 
“all things” mentioned as being “lawful” do not mean “all 
things” in the most absolute sense of all beings or acts in the 
universe, actual or possible, but all things of the class of which 
he was speaking; ie. all actions which in themselves are 
morally indifferent. The actions that in this sense are permis- 
sible, or lawful in themselves to be done or abstained from, 
according as they are or are not for edification, are innumerable. 
They become right or wrong according as circumstances do or 
do not render them conducive to edification, to the glory of 
God, the advancement of his church, and the welfare of man. 
To this class belong the species of actions which the apostle has 
in view in his ethical discussions in Romans xiv. and 1 Corin- 
thians viii., ix., and x. They are such as eating herbs or meat 
that had been offered in sacrifice to idols; keeping days and 


1 From The Princeton Review. 
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rites prescribed in the Jewish ceremonial. As concerns actions 
of this kind, “ All things are lawful, but all things are not ex- 
pedient, because they edify not.” There is another class of 
actions that fall not under this category, which are never lawful 
and may never be done. Such is everything prohibited in the 
decalogue. Otherwise, what is lawful is not lawful. Paul 
never meant such an absurdity. Contrariwise, in the practical 
parts of his epistles he is constantly reaffirming them, and put- 
ting them not only on the ground of natural, but of Christian 
obligation as well, and this alike with regard to the God-ward 
and man-ward part of the decalogue. Witness his injunctions 
of piety towards God, insomuch that he insists that all things 
be done as to the Lord and to his glory, while he enjoins, in 
forms the most varied and explicit, parental fidelity and love ; 
filial obedience and reverence; regard for the sacredness of 
life; chastity, industry, honesty, veracity, fidelity ; avoidance 
of all acts or feelings antagonistic to other men’s just rights, 
privileges, and possessions. The actions thus respectively 
commanded and forbidden are morally good or evil in them- 
selves. No circumstances can alter their nature or annul the * 
obligation to do the one and shun the other. Not only does 

this stand in all its force as an original law of nature, written 

alike on tables of stone and in the natural conscience, but its 

obligation is enhanced by every new relation and motive of the 

Gospel. That there is such a thing as intrinsic moral good and 

evil, which no circumstances of supposed expediency can make 

otherwise, which cannot be set aside by any alleged tendency 

to promote good arising from their violation, he clearly teaches | 

when he repels, with indignant denunciation of its authors, the ° 
charge that Christians act upon the abominable maxim of 
“ doing evil that good may come,” and declares their “damna- 
tion just” (Rom. iii. 8). There is moral evil then, that remains 
immutably such, no matter what good may be effected or 
intended by doing it. When any principle of truth or right- 
eousness was involved, the apostle was the last man to counten- 
ance the remotest deviation from, or shortcoming in adhering 
to it. When piety, veracity, profaneness, or fraud are involved, - 
one might as well measure them by the yardstick, or seek their 
market value, as ask, Are they expedient? Paul rarely rises 
to a more superlative intensity of expression than in the out- 
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burst, “Though we or an angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel unto you than that we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed” (Gal. i. 8). Though persecutions unto death 
awaited him for his fidelity to truth as it is in Jesus, yet when 
this was at stake he was inflexible, and, in the face of terrors 
which stagger humanity, he could say, with a heart dauntless 
and serene, “ None of these things move me.” 

Now, of the things lawful in the sense of being morally 
indifferent per se, he says, all are not expedient, which raises 
the question, mooted from the very beginnings of ethical 
science and controversy, What is the place of expediency as in 
any way the foundation of morality, of moral obligation, and 
as a guide to moral action? On a right adjustment of its true 
sphere, beyond all doubt, depends the possibility of a true 
theory of ethics, or a true code of practical morals. In answer, 
it is quite safe to say that true principles on this subject are as 
rational as they are Scriptural. They are as adequately set 
forth and reasoned out by Paul, in the places already indicated, 
as if he were giving us a complete chapter on the right use of 
things indifferent, in a formal treatise on Christian ethics. 

Before proceeding further, it is to be observed that this 
inquiry covers the whole distinction between positive and 
moral laws. Positive law cannot go beyond the domain of 
expediency. It is applicable only to actions to which expe- 
diency is applicable; 2c. to actions per se indifferent. No 
positive law can annul a moral law. It can, however, make 
actions not in themselves morally binding, become so, when 
enacted by a competent lawgiver. It is not within the 
prerogative of positive law to authorise worship of more gods 
than one, or the practice of blasphemy or perjury. Nor is a 
positive law enjoining acts adiaphorous in their own nature, 
rightfully enacted unless, in the circumstances, the performance 
of such actions tends to good. 

So, as moral laws are immutable and irrepealable, positive 
laws admit of repeal, suspension, or modification, when required 
by the interests to promote which they were enacted. Of this 
character are the police laws and regulations, indeed the larger 
part of all the legislation of States. When warrantable, they 
must be adopted for the promotion of righteous ends; but 
changing circumstances require a constant change of laws for 
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the most effectual furtherance of the same ends. Nearly all 
have recognised the positive character of the Jewish ceremonial 
laws in contrast to the Decalogue—the former being liable to 
abrogation, and actually vanishing away at the coming of 
Christ ; the latter so perfect and immutable, that sooner shall 
the heavens pass away than one jot or tittle thereof shall fail. 
The moral and religious truths and interests subserved by these 
ceremonies abide. The means of promoting them are changed 
with changing circumstances. Circumcision and the passover 
give way to the Christian sacraments, all being alike “ signs and 
seals of the righteousness of faith.” The hard ritual observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath disappears with the other ceremonial 
regimen of that economy. The true rest from worldly distrac- 
tions by a joyous rest in God, under an economy of greater 
liberty, is best attained by sloughing off integuments which 
once protected, but, longer continued, would hamper, its power 
for good. It would sacrifice the true well-being of man toa 
stiff outward ceremony, the very end of the Sabbath to a mere 
outward form, so reversing the law that “the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 

The subjects of the controversies and divisions which led 
Paul to make his deliverances to the Roman and Corinthian 
Christians had reference in part to the sacred days of the Jews, 
regarded as still being such by some Jewish Christians, while 
not so in fact, nor so regarded by the more enlightened con- 
verts. But these days having been constituted sacred by 
positive statute, ceased to be such with the cessation of the law 
and the reasons for it—cessante ratione cessat lex. 

Many persons confound the positive with the moral law, and 
argue asif each were equally subject to revocation or exception, 
not merely by the mere fiat of the lawgiver, but at the behest 
of strong personal sentiment. As if a ruler could be equally 
entitled to obedience in enjoining idolatry, imposing an income- 
tax, or making a police regulation. Something of this sort 
displays itself in that passionate but brilliant outburst of Jacobi 
in his letter to Fichte, which seems to sink ordinary morality 
in a super-sublimated sentimentality : 


“Yea, I am that atheist, and that godless person who, contrary to the 
will which wills nothing, will lie like the dying Desdemona ; will lie and 
deceive like Pylades representing himself as Orestes; will murder like 
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Timoleon ; will be a law and oath breaker like Epaminondas and John de 
Witt ; will resolve on suicide like Otho ; rob the temple like David—yea, 
will pluck ears of corn on the Sabbath for this reason only, that I am 
hungry, and the law was made for man and not man for the law. I am that 
godless person, and despise the philosophy which therefore calls me godless, 
despise it and its very essence ; for with the holiest certainty of my soul I 
know that the privilegiwm aggratiandi for such offences against the simple 
letter of the absolute universal law of reason is the peculiar prerogative of 
man, the seal of his dignity and of his divine nature.”—Jacobi’s Letter to 
Fichte, Hamburg ed. pp. 32, 33. 


The confusion of moral with positive law here is manifest, 
The shew-bread acquired its sanctity solely from positive 
institution. No moral principle was violated when its necessary 
use for ends higher than any mere outward ceremonial was 
tolerated. The same is true of the relation of plucking corn on 
the Sabbath, to appease hunger and preserve health, to the 
charge of Sabbath-breaking. The Lord of the Sabbath makes 
a very summary disposition of it—which is comprehended 
under a broader principle respecting the immolation of piety, 
morality, and humanity on those altars of external rites which 
are ordained only in furtherance of them—*“TI will have mercy 
and not sacrifice.” “The Sabbath,” says our Lord, “ was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” While this shows that 
no such rigour of outward Sabbath observance is to be insisted 
on as to make man a victim of such rigid formality, nevertheless 
it does not annul the sacredness of the day, or the duty of 
abstinence from all worldly labours and recreations not 
demanded by necessity and mercy. But Jacobi treats this 
positive and dispensable element in the Sabbath as if it were 
on the same footing as absolutely moral laws, grounded in the 
nature of things, and beyond all suspension or repeal ; as if the 
obligations to abstain from idolatry, profaneness, murder, 
adultery, theft, and lying, were on no higher ground, and it 
could be properly said of these in relation to man, “ They were 
made for him, not he for them.” The reverse of this is true 
of the moral law, whether as emanent in express statute, or 
immanent in God’s perfect nature and will. It is not made in 
the sense of being capable of non-existence, so long as God 
and his accountable creatures exist. It is not made for them 
in the sense of being subordinate to them or their interests, if 
these could properly be conceived to be in conflict with it; or 
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capable of annulment if found in real or supposed conflict 
with them. Conformity to this law, which is perfect, does 
indeed make man perfect in character and condition. But this 
goes to prove that man is made for it, and must make it his 
supreme standard ; not that it was made for man, and must be 
flexible to his vacillations. Is it not a sheer solecism to say 
that the law of truth is a mere arbitrary enactment, made for 
the benefit of man, and revocable at pleasure when it goes 
athwart man’s pleasure or interest ? Is it not the case, rather, 
that man, by virtue of his moral and rational nature, is made 
to love, maintain, speak, and act the truth, and every other part 
of that perfect and immutable law, no iota of which shall ever 
fail? It is the province of human legislatures to protect and 
enforce truth by punishing perjury, libel, and fraud. What 
would be thought of their affixing pains and penalties to the 
utterance of truth or the practice of honesty ? 

There is indeed a border-land here, as nearly everywhere 
outside of pure a priori sciences, in which the two kinds, how- 
ever distinct, still overlap and interpenetrate. The moral law, 
though not any creation of mere arbitrary will, in which stat 
pro ratione voluntas, is nevertheless what God wills, and in 
this sense is binding because divinely commanded. Positive 
precepts of religion, though only obligatory because positively 
instituted, are nevertheless so instituted of God because, for 
the time being, they serve moral ends. Sometimes these so 
interblend that it is not easy to find the precise boundary-line 
between them. This is peculiarly true of the Christian Sabbath, 
which, as to the nature and ends of the sacred rest it provides 
and enjoins, is moral, and in its own nature obligatory. But 
as to the precise day, its order and frequency of recurrence, 
and the external form and rigour of observance—this is matter 
of positive enactment, and depends upon it. It would be safe 
to say that he is no Christian who observes no days or times 
of sacred rest. But it would be quite aside of the mark to say 
that one who, lost in the forests or on a desert island, or through 
mistaken calculations, fixes on the wrong day as a Sabbath, is 
therefore any the less a Christian. Something of this kind 
must be conceded to different persuasions as to the required 
form and manner of its observance. But because modern life 
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is so conditioned upon facilities for public travel that even 
church-going may require forms of public carriage not formerly 
needed, it does not follow that there should be no restriction of 
railway travel or transportation on the Sabbath, or that these 
agencies of locomotion should promote its desecration by excur- 
sions for pleasure and revelry on that day. Because it is right 
to take the first rope or boat one can lay hold of to save a 
drowning man, it does not follow that St. Crispin was right in 
stealing leather for purposes of charity to the poor. The diffi- 
culty here, however, respects the application of principles, more 
than the principles themselves. There is always less difficulty 
with principles in the abstract, as such. The chief perplexity 
and controversy arise as to their application to concrete cases. 
To render to creatures the homage due to the Creator, or worship 
them as God, would be unquestioned idolatry; but some 
Romanists, admitting this, insist that in kneeling before images 
of Christ and the saints, or literal figures or emblems suggesting 
the Trinity, they are not bowing down to these, but to the 
divinity they symbolise. A lie is a false representation made 
with intent to deceive, when the circumstances imply at least 
a promise to utter truth. But in regard to how many cases 
may questions arise, whether there is a misrepresentation in 
fact or intention, or whether a promise is fairly implied to 
make accurate statements? It would be agreed that feints and 
stratagems in war, made with the design of mystifying or mis- 
leading the opposing general, involve no promise, implied or 
otherwise, to give him light, or not to mislead him. But com- 
munications made under a flag of truce involve a recognised 
pledge to utter the truth. The violation of this would make 
the offender an outlaw. It would hardly be said that a mother 
using every deception to hide her child from the murderer or 
kidnapper was under any implied promise to enlighten, or not 
to mislead him in her communications. But go a step further. 
Suppose it were to save her property from robbery, spoliation, 
confiscation, extortion. Do we not soon reach a point where 
false representations with intent to deceive do break the implied 
understandings amongst men, and incur the guilt of lying, 
unless all falsehoods to protect one’s interests are to be taken 
out of the category of lying and approved as guiltless? And 
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then what faith can remain in the word, promise, or honour of 
men? The very bonds of society are thus sundered, and all 
men become Ishmaelites to each other. Yet while this is so, it 
is impossible to formulate rules to meet every case which will 
not become a snare by being made, without much stretching, to 
cover cases which admit of no justification that would not be a 
defence for lying in general. The only safe course in respect 
to this, as to all moral precepts, is to proceed on the assump- 
tion that they form the only rule of conduct, and to provide no 
rules for anomalous cases. Abnormities require no norm. 
Each case has its own peculiarities. If eccentric to all general 
laws, it has its own line of deflection not described by any 
other. If it justifies any apparent transgression of the moral 
rule, it will furnish its own reasons and motives of sufficient 
strength and urgency. There is no danger that he who 
recognises no law in his utterances and promises but that 
“putting away all lying, every man speak truth with his 
neighbour,” will not be likely enough to feel and act upon the 
reasons which in extremis may palliate or justify partial, 
ambiguous, or misleading answers to robbers, murderers, or 
simply impudent inquisitors trying to extort what no duty 
requires to be disclosed to them, without attempting to formu- 
late rules and make out hairbreadth casuistical distinctions 
and formulas defining when false statements will be admissible. 
The moment we begin this we enter the confines of Jesuitism. 
There is no surer way of dulling the moral sense, and paralys- 
ing the mainsprings of morality, than the process of finding or 
inventing reasons and occasions for being excused from it. It 
is not the way to grow truthful to become an expert in ways, 
means, and opportunities for evading or denying the truth. It 
is like the attempts to cultivate Christian feeling and enthu- 
siasm by a morbid introversion of the mind on itself to see 
whether it possesses or is destitute of them, instead of contem- 
plating the objects fitted to excite them. It is like vitalising 
the body by practising anatomy and vivisection upon it. But 
we must now consider more positively and fully the relation of 
duty and expediency to things adiaphorous. 

In approaching this, it is to be observed that, as in the 
seeming exceptional cases just noticed, each specific instance 
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of action is quite beyond all general rules applicable to all its 
details. It is thrown back upon the individual conscience and 
judgment to make a candid and right decision, when perhaps 
a great complexity of considerations comes in. It is very 
different from the categorical yes or no, which may be the 
easy and unmistakable answer to such questions involving 
veracity as—“Are you a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian, a 
Methodist?” or, “What ought you to do about refunding 
borrowed money which you have promised to pay?” The 
question how much pocket-money ought you to allow a spend- 
thrift, or an economical son, is one which you alone can 
decide, which brings an individualising of duty, and of the 
determination of it to yourself, as a far more formidable per- 
sonal problem than the question of keeping an oath or paying 
a debt. 

1. This class of actions, though in themselvés neither bind- 
ing nor prohibited, is nevertheless not in such a sense extra- 
moral, or beyond the scope of conscientious oversight and 
direction, that we are not amenable to conscience and to God 
for our course in respect to each and all of them. From our 
very constitution as free, voluntary, accountable agents, we 
are responsible for each and every voluntary act. We are 
bound, not only to do acts intrinsically good, and avoid those 
intrinsically bad, but in respect to those not such, the obliga- 
tion holds, to do or refrain from doing them according as they, 
apparently to the doer, in the exercise of his candid judgment, 
and in view of the best light he can get, tend to the further- 
ance of that which is morally, religiously, Christianly, good or 
evil. Herein each one is responsible for the exercise of due 
diligence and candour in seeking the truth. Thus, what food, 
dress, furniture, equipage one shall have, is in itself a thing 
indifferent; but if it be noxious to health of ourselves or 
others ; if it be beyond our means of honest payment; if it 
tend to tempt others to an extravagance of ostentatious ex- 
penditure that works evil, and evil only, in the Church and 
society ; if, from unsuitableness to our position, it curtails our 
influence for good; in short, not to go into further detail, if 
the visible consequences be evil only, or evil with no compen- 
sating good ; or if, upon ourselves, the effect be to inflame evil 
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lusts—anything but for edification—then there is a clear 
obligation to abstain from it. Yet, on the other hand, it will 
never do to say that we must deny ourselves all of what are 
called luxuries, because life and efficiency in the service of 
Christ could be sustained without them; to rule out all that 
ministers to the temperate gratification of the tastes which 
God has given us, physical, artistic, intellectual—in short, the 
appetencies, “ whether of the palate or of the soul.” To pro- 
scribe refinement and culture, and relapse into the privations 
of asceticism, barbarism, or semi-civilisation—this is not 
Christianity, though sometimes mistaken for it. There is little 
danger in this direction. It is mostly the other way in this 
day of abounding self-indulgence, pampered by superabound- 
ing material wealth. The poor, too, are far better supported 
by industry in ministering to the wants of those able to em- 
ploy them, than by charity so bestowed as to support idleness 
and vagrancy. Still, men are accountable for every free act 
in respect to things indifferent. They are bound, while “ free 
from all men and the servants of none,” in all things to seek 
their own and others’ welfare, and the honour of God; or, as 
Paul sums up all his teachings on this subject in the all- 
inclusive charge: “Let every one please his neighbour to 
edification” (Rom. xv. 2). “Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God” (1 Cor. x. 31). 
2. We are thus finding our way to the true scope of Chris- 
tian liberty in such matters. For there is beyond doubt a 
liberty in these things that has no application to lying, steal- 
ing, licentiousness, profaneness, idolatry, or atheism. We are 
bound to do that which appears to be for the highest good. 
But who shall judge and determine this question? Each one 
clearly, getting the best light he can, must judge for himself. 
“Let each one,” says Paul, “be fully persuaded in his own 
mind” (Rom. xiv. 5). He is bound, indeed, to judge candidly 
and carefully, but still he must judge for himself. Others 
may not usurp the prerogative of judging him, or judging for 
him. In such matters he is not a law to other men’s con- 
sciences, nor they to his. “Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant? To his own master he stands or falls” (Rom. 
xiv. 4). In respect to other men, therefore, in things indif- 
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ferent, he is not in bondage. He is in the sphere of liberty 
which, in all proper ways, and on all suitable occasions, he is 
to maintain in the fear of God, indeed in the face of, and, if 
need be, against all men. But— 

3. How is he to use this liberty? This depends on cir- 
cumstances, one thing alone being invariable—that he is 
always responsible to God for the right use of it. At the 
threshold, too, it may be further added negatively, that he is 
not to use it for selfish gratification when this conflicts with the 
spiritual good of the subject of it, of his brethren ; in a word, 
the blessing of man and the glory of God. In the Epistle to 
the Galatians (v. 13) the apostle tells them, “For, brethren, 
ye have been called unto liberty; only use not your liberty 
as an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.” 
So his uniform charge, however varied in form, in treating of 
these subjects, is to “follow the things which make for peace, 
and things wherewith one may edify another” (Rom. xiv. 19) ; 
since “none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to 
himself. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord” (Rom. xiv. 7, 8). 

So the use of this liberty is to be governed by charity, not 
only in the general sense of using it for the edification of others; 
of doing good unto all men as we have opportunity, especially 
unto the household of faith (Gal. vi. 10); but in a charitable 
consideration and treatment of one another’s infirmities, or 
differing judgments and practices in respect to the right use of 
things indifferent in themselves. This, indeed, is the great 
stress of the apostle’s elaborate exposition of this subject in the 
parts of his letters referred to. He treats of the observance or 
non-observance of certain days which in the eyes of some were 
sacred, so that to them their non-observance was a sin, while 
others knew them to have no sanctity above other days. In 
the same way some abstained from meats as having been pol- 
luted by being offered to idols ; others knew that there was no 
sin in eating these things, and accordingly indulged in them, 
disregarding the scruples of their weaker brethren. Thus, on 
the one hand, they wounded their weak brethren’s conscience 
by doing that which in their eyes was sin. But while thus 
grieving, they also tempted these weaker ones to sin, by follow- 
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ing the example of the more enlightened, in doing what in the 
eyes of the latter, and in itself, was not sinful, but became sinful 
when done by the less enlightened, because the latter believed 
it so. For though in these matters indifferent, as the apostle 
declares, “all things are pure,” yet “it is evil for that man that 
eateth with offence” (Rom. xiv. 20). That is tosay, if a man, 
in whatever he is doing, believes he sins, and intends to sin, he 
does thereby sin. "Whatever be the nature of the act, there is 
the sin of evil intent. In Paul’s expressive words, “ Happy is 
he that condemneth not himself in that which he alloweth ; and 
he that doubteth is damned [condemned] if he eat, because he 
eateth not of faith, And whatsoever is not of faith is sin” 
(Rom. xiv. 22, 23). Irrespective of all questions about any 
other faith, whatsoever a man does without any faith in 
its being what, according to his best light and judgment, is 
pleasing to God, is sin. 

Now, instead of acting in the pride of a “ knowledge that 
puffeth up,” rather than the “charity which edifieth” (1 Cor. 
viii. 1), and thus speeding weak Christians on to destruction, 
we should sacrifice our own pleasure and emolument, when we 
can do so without moral compromise to their spiritual welfare, 
in a charitable estimate of their scruples and judgments, how- 
ever groundless, if yet they be conscientious. What can surpass 
the conclusiveness of the apostle’s argument, or the urgency of 
his appeal? Speaking in reference to the treatment of those 
who felt that in eating meat which had been offered in sacrifice 
to idols, they were incurring the guilt of idolatry, he says, 
“ But meat commendeth us not to God: for neither, if we eat, 
are we the better; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse. 
But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become 
a stumbling-block to them that are weak. For if any one see 
thee which hast knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is weak be emboldened 
to eat those things which are offered to idols ; and through thy 
knowledge shall the weak brother perish, for whom Christ 
died? But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound 
their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ” (1 Cor. viii. 8-12). 

4. The grand conclusion of the whole matter is then reached 
by the apostle, in which we would approach the practical out- 
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come of this discussion : “ Wherefore, if meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend” (1 Cor. viii. 13). A conclusion 
somewhat amplified in the correspondent part of his letter to 
the Romans, when he declares: “It is good neither to eat flesh 
nor drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, 
or is offended, or is made weak” (Rom. xiv. 21). This is only 
a segment in the grander sweep of that all-inclusive prac- 
tical and theoretical law of the Christian life already empha- 
sised, in which his treatment of this subject culminates— 
“Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God.” 

A man may be a Christian without being a Christian gentle- 
man, and this too without being amenable to church discipline 
for being rough, coarse, boastful, self-asserting, and regardless 
of the just feelings and claims of others. But, it hardly need 
be said, this is a most unseemly and unedifying assertion of 
Christian liberty. How much finer and nobler is that exercise 
of it enjoined by the apostle—“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise, think on these things” (Phil. iv. 8). 
No wonder at the eulogium attributed to the infidel Boling- 
broke, who is reputed to have declared his admiration of the 
apostle Paul “ because he was so perfect a gentleman.” 

But the law of charity is not one-sided. If they who have 
knowledge that some things are sinless, which their weaker 
brother deems sinful, may not use their knowledge unchari- 
tably in a haughty or uncaring contempt of his ignorant 
scruples, or in tempting him to commit that which, though no 
sin to an enlightened Christian, is a sin to him from his narrow 
standpoint; neither, on the other hand, may the weaker brother 
judge and condemn one who differs from him in his views and 
practice respecting these non-essential and indifferent matters. 
He is to presume that his brother acts in the case according 
to his best light, and in all good conscience. Most flagrant 
breaches of charity tending to hurtful, and even fatal, strifes 
and divisions, have often resulted from the fanatical and bigoted 
anathematising of practices innocent in themselves, by ultraists, 
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by one-idea reformers, by those “righteous overmuch” in 
single lines of self-denial, who make abundant amends for this 
by swinging over to heedless and even foul self-indulgence 
elsewhere; who are monomaniacs in some one reform, and 
licentious in general living; whose prototypes were depicted 
once for all by our Saviour as those who pay “tithe of mint, 
anise, and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith” (Matt. xxiii. 23). 
From all such uncharitableness, good Lord, deliver us. Says 
Paul: “ Let not him that eateth despise him that eateth not ; 
and let not him that eateth not judge him that eateth: for God 
hath received him” (Rom. xiv. 3). 

And further, it may sometimes happen that when narrow, 
ignorant, and fanatical people undertake to enforce, as a mat- 
ter of absolute, universal, and intrinsic obligation, what, after 
all, falls under the category of things indifferent, and is to be 
determined by each one’s conscientious judgment as to its ex- 
pediency and propriety in the circumstances, it may be a duty 
to say so, and act accordingly. A principle may be involved 
in yielding to demands that we treat that as a sin, in its own 
nature and in all circumstances, which is only so by accident 
and in some circumstances, of which circumstances and their 
moral bearings each one, in all candour, must judge for him- 
self; herein being subject to no man, and not at liberty to 
allow himself to be subject to any other. It may sometimes be 
a duty to do what otherwise would be better refrained from, for 
the simple purpose of asserting and vindicating a liberty un- 
warrantably threatened or invaded. Even in cases in which 
Paul exhorts to abstinence from things offered to idols, for the 
sake of the weak believer who protests against it as partaking 
of idolatry, he says: “Eat not, for his sake that shewed it; 
and for conscience’ sake: conscience, I say, NOT THINE OWN, 
BUT OF THE OTHER: FOR WHY IS MY LIBERTY JUDGED OF ANOTHER 
MAN’S CONSCIENCE ?” (1 Cor. x. 27-29.) 

So, while he declares, “ All things are lawful for me; but 
all things are not expedient,” he adds, “I will not be brought 
under the power of any.” He charges us to “stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be not en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage” (Gal. v. 1). Because, 
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of itself, external circumcision is neither morally good nor evil, 
in peculiar circumstances Paul circumcised Timothy, so as to 
avoid exciting the prejudices of the Jews against Christianity, 
and thus hindering his access to them for good. But when 
this concession came to be perverted so that Jews and 
Judaising converts insisted on the circumcision of the Gentiles 
as essential to their salvation and recognition as Christians, 
and when Peter was giving some countenance to the demand, 
he discarded and denounced it utterly, because, practised in 
compliance with such a demand, it amounted to a sacrifice of 
principle and a surrender of the Gospel. Therefore he declares 
that Titus, who was with him, being a Greek, was not “ com- 
pelled” to be circumcised; and this, because false brethren 
“came in privily to spy out our liberty which we have in 
Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage” (Gal. 
ii. 3, 4).. And herein he declares he “ withstood Peter to the 
face, because he was to be blamed.” 

It is obviously a chief problem of the Christian life, and 
of common morality as well, rightly to adjust the true main- 
tenance and use of liberty in things indifferent, so as not virtu- 
ally to sacrifice it and fall into a bondage, galling, ensnaring, 
debilitating, on the one hand ; yet so as to promote the honour 
of Christ in our own and others’ edification on the other. We 
are not to allow others to impose on us super-scriptural 
standards of morality and conditions of salvation, on the one 
hand ; or, on the other, to use our liberty in things indifferent 
so as to turn it into licentiousness, or to sacrifice or subor- 
dinate the spiritual welfare of others to our own self-indul- 
gence. While “free, yet not using our liberty for a cloak of 
maliciousness” (1 Pet. ii 16). Charity, love, in every aspect 
and outworking of it, is to be the grand overmastering impulse 
of the Christian life. With tireless assiduity, with a heavenly 
tact and wisdom, we are to aim to adapt ourselves to all ; to 
come into sympathetic, winsome communication with all, that 
so we may be in the best position to do them good; to gain 
them to Christ, holiness, and salvation. So the practical con- 
clusion of the whole matter is, that each one for himself, and 
especially all who would be wise to win souls, should make 
the great apostle’s line of conduct their own, in due adaptation 
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to time, place, and circumstance. “For though I be free from 
all men, yet have I made myself servant unto all, that I might 
gain the more. And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that 
I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law as 
under the law, that I might gain them that are under the law; 
to them that are without law as without law (being not with- 
out law to God, but under law to Christ), that I might gain them 
that are without law. To the weak became I as weak, that I 
might gain the weak: I am made all things to all men, if by 
any means I might save some” (1 Cor. ix. 19-22). 

But here we must mark the boundary between Christian 
and Jesuitical expediency, wisdom, and prudence in upholding 
and propagating the Church and Gospel. Within the sphere 
of things lawful, z.e. not sinful, all the resources of Christian 
ingenuity, benignity, fidelity, should be exhausted to devise 
ways and find media of successful approach to the souls of 
men, “if by any means we may save some ;” if we may allure 
them away from sin, vice, evil, to Christ and clean Christian 
living. In things non-essential and indifferent we must 
accommodate ourselves to their prejudices, and infirmities 
even ; yea, with sweetest persuasion and gentlest insinuation 
go down into their hearts, and draw them as with the cords 
of a man and the bands of love; or if they be defiant and 
presumptuous in their wickedness and irreligion, it may be 
expedient to awe them with the Divine threatenings ; by the 
terrors of the Lord to persuade them, and to pierce their self- 
inflation by the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God It is our opinion that the Protestant and evangelical 
ministry fail far more grievously here than in regard to 
preaching the substance and marrow of Christian truth. 
They may often fail of due earnestness, which is very much 
like want of blood in the body. But they fail still more, we 
apprehend, in that ineffable tact which rightly divides the 
word of truth, so timing, proportioning, adapting it that it 
shall stand forth, not in dead heartless abstractions, often 
’ abstractions of abstractions; but in living concrete forms, so 
that men shall behold themselves in it as in a glass, and, with 
their needs, shall behold “ Him that liveth, and was dead ; and 
is alive for evermore, and hath the keys of death and hell.” 
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If the weakness of the pulpit lies largely here, much more, 
unless we mistake, does great weakness out of the pulpit lie in 
just this region: in the want of heart, zeal, tact, to bear the 
heavenly message from house to house, and from heart to heart, 
with the kindling warmth of love, and the aptness of a heaven- 
inspired wisdom. We are sure that many pastorates now fear- 
fully barren would be more fruitful, if this vacuum of kind 
face-to-face dealing with souls were properly filled. This is 
not the duty of the pastor only. It is the province of all 
Christians, especially office-bearers in the Church. And no 
service is more rich in blessings to its doers, its objects, and 
the whole Church. But it can scarcely be expected that others 
will be very efficient in this work, however much exhorted to 
it, with no stimulus and guidance of pastoral example. There 
have been pastors utterly refraining from such service, almost 
as much as if it were a malum prohibitum, who contented 
themselves with publicly scourging their people for not doing 
it, or into doing it—a process very impotent and unsatisfying 
to all parties, so long as the minister does not himself thus 
“allure to brighter worlds and lead the way.” 

But while they are, within the limits prescribed, “ to become 
all things to all men, if by any means they may save some,” 
they are not to go the length of doing evil that good may come, 
or of the Jesuitical maxim that “the end sanctifies the means.” 
They are indeed to be “wise as serpents,” but “ harmless as 
doves.” We are to “seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” “Other things shall be added” unto us in due 
order. But we are not to commit unrighteousness as a means 
of promoting righteousness, much less for the sake of decoying 
people into the Church, which, so far as built up in this way, is 
a very fabric of iniquity, not the temple of God. A fontal 
error is the subordination of other, even moral, obligations to 
that of promoting and enlarging the Church. Pre-eminent is 
that doctrine concerning veracity which requires or permits 
the confessor to deny his knowledge of what is told him at the 
confessional, because he does not know, with a communicable 
knowledge—scientia communicabile. This is one form of the 
doctrine of mental reservation in our affirmations; i.e, making 
them according to truth, save wherein the mind secretly 
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reserves the privilege of having it otherwise—a principle 
which, carried out, undermines all confidence between man and 
man, and disorganises society. 

The other bad maxim, once, if not now, in vogue with 
Jesuits and others, is found in Probabilism, so named. That 
is, as duty is often doubtful, according to some almost always 
so, probability may be our guide. This probability may per- 
tain to the nature of the act, or the opinions of casuists about 
it; and since these opinions often differ, thus leaving pure 
probability for our guide, this will be followed if we take the 
less, or least probable authority. For even then we shall be 
following probability, which is our lawful guide. It is obvious 
that such a principle of duty undermines all foundations. 
There is no standard of right. Right may be the most, or least, 
probably right. We can never know what or whom to trust. 
Probability in any form never applies, more than expediency, 
to actions in themselves moral. It is only applicable, where 
expediency is, to things morally indifferent ; and then only in 
reference to their most probable bearings or tendencies. But 
even here the doctrine that the least probability may overbear 
a greater and predominating one is itself monstrous, and sub- 
verts all ethical standards. It installs mere caprice as the 
guide of the vast majority of human actions. It is only 
matched by that climacteric proverb of unscrupulous greed and 
ambition—*“ Nothing succeeds like success.” 

In close neighbourhood to this lies the application of the 
principle of expediency to the times, ways, degrees of fulness, 
of communicating truth by those who possess it, not only to 
other classes, but to those in a state of mind incapable of 
appreciating or not perverting it. This includes also the case 
of those who consider themselves to have reached views of 
truth and degrees of knowledge beyond their generation or 
church. In respect to this general subject certain principles 
are beyond dispute. (1.) No one can innocently proclaim as 
true what he knows or believes to be untrue ; or that as certain 
which to his own mind is doubtful. (2.) No man may from 
selfish or worldly motives hold back truths or portions of truth 
known to himself, which appear suited to the wants of those 
whom he addresses ; or when the non-avowal of them amounts 
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to a failure to make a good confession before many witnesses, a 
“shunning to declare the whole counsel of God” (Acts xx. 27). 
ut within these limits there is a certain liberty, which often 
becomes a duty, of reserve in the communication of truth or 
portions of truth, because, for one reason or another, those 
addressed are incapable of not perverting or abusing it. This 
is determined very largely by the knowledge or ignorance, the 
maturity or immaturity, the candour or obduracy, of those with 
whom we have to deal. We are not to cast pearls before 
swine. Babes in Christ must be fed with milk, the rudiments 
of truth, not with meat, or with truth in forms more advanced, 
abstract, or methodical, because they are as yet unable to bear 
it. It is beyond their powers of digestion and assimilation. It 
would therefore minister not strength, but debility. The Great 
Teacher thus held back important teachings until his disciples 
should come under fit conditions of training and discipline to 
receive profit and not harm fromthem. He told them, “I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now” (John xvi. 12). Yet there are limits to all this. It is 
easy to stretch it so as to make it a pretext for unfaithfulness 
and time-serving, rather than a principle of wise and conscien- 
tious discretion in “ becoming all things to all men for the sake 
of saving some.” It would be absurd in itself, and a gross 
breach of trust, to always be withholding what the souls of the 
people need, because some are confounded by it, while others 
wrest it to their own destruction. It would be like keeping 
the sane in ignorance or error on account of the whims of the 
insane; like refusing to make the Scriptures profitable for 
“reproof and correction” to the great mass who need it, because 
it might still further distress some wretched victim of religious 
melancholy ; like keeping the well on a starveling diet in order 
to avoid overloading spiritual dyspeptics. To withhold saving 
or edifying truth because it will be so misapplied by some as 
to become unprofitable and injurious to them, would amount 
to withholding it altogether. To some the preacher must be 
“a savour of life unto life ;” to others, “of death unto death” 
(2 Cor. ii. 16). Each new case presents its own peculiarities. 
None can be fully provided for by any minute, cast-iron rule. 
The heavenly wisdom, zeal, and love of the preacher are 
VOL. XXX.—NO. CXVI. 8 
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brought into constant requisition. He must do his best, with- 
out treason to truth and God, “if by any means he may save 
some.” 

The esoteric and exoteric, the progressive and conservative, 
and the obligation to publish or keep silent in regard to sup- 
posed discoveries in advance of standing beliefs, come under 
similar methods of adjudication, subject to one special qualifi- 
cation. While one who supposes himself illuminated beyond 
his brethren, or his time, is to judge before God whether the 
present voluntary promulgation of his views is, in the present 
condition and temper of those affected by them, likely to be 
for edification ; and while he is never to deny or disguise them 
if called in providence to declare himself; he may justly feel 
bound to keep silence until he is sure they have passed beyond 
their crude and immature state to that ripeness which comes of 
long study, reflection, and experience. Nay, he ought to feel 
bound to this, rather than cause disturbance and convulsions 
by that very rawness which time will defecate from them. 
That brilliant genius, Horace Bushnell, late in life, character- 
ised those works which thirty years ago convulsed the Congre- 
gational churches of Connecticut as “green.”' Perhaps, had 
he waited till his views ripened before promulgating them, 
much sad agitation would have been spared himself and his 
communion. But it must never be assumed that any man, 
body of men, churches, are infallible, or that they have mastered 
the omune scibile, or that the whole meaning of the Scriptures 
has been evolved, or that no new light will come forth from 
them, and upon them, through diligent study, and the illumi- 
nation ef God’s Providence and Spirit. All plausible claims 
to new light should be candidly considered and weighed. The 
most charitable construction should be put even upon apparent 
aberrations. But if they strike at fundamentals, upon what 
within the pale of the Christian Church has, not in the specu- 
lations of theorists and dogmatists, but in the faith, life, 
prayers, and hymns of Christian people, been accepted semper, 
ubique, ab omnibus, then we may conclude that, if the Church 
has not found the substance of the Bible’s teaching so far, it is 
undiscoverable. The Bible has then failed as a revelation to 
man. Infidelity is the true creed. This will not do. Our 


1 Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell, p. 553. 
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course is plain here. Accept whatever real light comes to us. 
“Prove all things. Hold fast that which is good” (1 Thess. 
v. 21). “If there come any unto you and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God speed” (2 John 10). The charity that beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, is a charity that 
rejoiceth in the truth. Indeed, the whole matter of liberty, 
duty, and charity, in the manner of mutual dealing between 
those who suppose themselves more enlightened in doctrine 
and those whom they deem less so, is closely akin to the case of 
those who have more or less light in regard to the right or 
wrong of using things indifferent. To find the point of 
practical junction or reconciliation of the two principles—“ If 
thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not 
charitably,” and “ Why is my liberty judged of another man’s 
conscience ?”—is one of the chief problems of Christian life. 

The application of the principles thus conspicuous and 
unmistakable in Paul’s treatment of this great subject, which 
touches life at nearly all points and all times, must be left 
very much to each one’s individual judgment and conscience. 
It is eminently the sphere of personal liberty and responsibility 
combined. Here we call no man Lord. One is our Master, 
even Christ. ‘Questions of practice incessantly controverted— 
games, amusements, indulgences that have been and are sharply 
debated—find here the principle by which they must be tried. 
Are they, in a given case, for edification? Do they promote 
the moral and religious welfare of men? Are they conducive 
to good, all things considered ? 

It seems to us a beneficent use of Christian liberty to abstain 
from intoxicating beverages, not because all use of them is per 
se a sin, but because, while no duty requires them to be taken, 
except in special cases for medicinal or hygienic uses, such 
abstinence promotes their disuse, and so lessens great perils to 
ourselves, to others, to society. The evils averted by their 
universal disuse in our view surpass all calculation. But this 
does not justify us in making such abstinence a test of virtue, 
uprightness, or religion, or the want of it an iniquity to be 
visited with social ostracism, civil penalties, or church excom- 
munication. Different views of expediency and obligation 
may and do obtain here, and the liberty of each is not to be 
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judged by “other men’s consciences.” Much less may we do 
evil that good may come, or maintain unscriptural doctrine in 
order to raise the supposed stringency of the obligation of 
abstinence above the plane of expediency to that of intrinsic 
and immutable obligation, like the duty of abstaining from 
poisoning wells. Such we esteem the doctrine, maintained by 
some, that all the wines, any use of which is permitted in 
Scripture, were unfermented and non-alcoholic. If the cause of 
temperance, as dependent on abstinence, can be placed on no 
stronger basis than this, it cannot stand or prevail. Not only 
so. But the system of torturing the Scriptures out of their 
obvious meaning, in the supposed interest of so excellent a 
cause, is capable of wide application, and may easily be made 
effective for emasculating them of whatever clashes with the 
baldest rationalism, or “the desires of the flesh and the mind ;” 
in a word, for undermining the authority of that on which every 
good cause must find its firmest foundation. What higher 
ground of appeal do we want than that of Christian expediency 
—the duty of so using our liberty that it may offer no stum- 
bling-block or occasion to fall to others? “ It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak” (Rom. xiv. 21). 
So says Paul. So say we. If this does not suffice, what will ? 
When ceremonies indifferent in themselves were demanded of, 
and enforced upon, the reformers as a condition of unity, they 
deemed it the time not to yield even in things indifferent, if 
the demand was enforced by persecution. Says the Formula 
of Concord, de cwremoniis ecclesiasticis: “ Credimus, docemus et 
confitemur, quod temporibus persecutionum, quando perspicua 
et constans confessio a nobis exigitur, hostibus evangelii in 
rebus adiophoris non sit cedendum” (Art. x. 4). 

We say this not only in interest of truth as such, but 
because we believe the cause of total abstinence itself, in all its 
most benignant influence, will, on the true basis, have a far 
wider prevalence than on that which many, as we think, in 
this respect, injudicious friends of it, have so long been attempt- 
ing to substitute for it. 

LYMAN H. ATWATER. 
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Art. 1V.—The Incarnation. 


\ TE are not left to speculate what is the fundamental truth 

of faith—the article of a standing or falling Christianity. 
According to the Apostle John, it is that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh (1 John iv. 2, 3), and whosoever confesses it is of 
God. Other truths may be vital, but this is the most vital of 
all. It is the one fact from which all the distinctive doctrines 
of Christianity spring. Christianity is the whole, and the 
Incarnation is the centre. Or it may be compared to the root, 
and the attaching doctrines to the stem and branches. Destroy 
the root and the tree decays ; take away the Incarnation, and 
Christianity is gone. He that stumbles here, stumbles at the 
threshold of the faith. 

The source of our information regarding this supreme fact 
is the Gospel records. The material is not dogmatic, but his- 
torical. The writers do not hint theories, or draw metaphysical 
distinctions, but confine themselves to historic narration. They 
quietly relate great events, but tender no explanations. They 
troubled themselves with no such questions as afterwards 
arose, but framed their accounts of what they saw and heard, 
unconscious how these might bear on this theory or on that. 
How the divinity or humanity of Christ would respectively be 
affected or compromised by the phrases they employed and 
certain of the events they described, were considerations that 
never came into view; for the Gospels were written in the 
interests of no dogma, but to portray in clearest outline the 
life of Him who was full of grace and truth. 

The modest and unpretentious character of the history of the 
Advent is a feature of great significance. The severest plain- 
ness of speech is employed. There is no surrounding of the 
child with mystery, no effusive utterances about His person ; a 
few graphic sections describe His childhood and youth, free 
alike from exaggeration and panegyric. 

The tendency of the human to magnify is notorious. Com- 
pare for instance, the clear, brief, and simple Scriptural narra- 
tive of man unfallen, with the glowing pictures and elaborate 
representations to be found in books of divinity on his original 
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state. As with the lucid and unadorned statement of the 
creation of the first man, so with the statement of the Incarna- 
tion of the Second Adam. Parallel with “So God created man 
in his own image” (Gen. i. 27), is “ Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem” (Matt. ii 1). The very modesty of the record attests 
its truth—bespeaks its unfictional and unmythical character. 
Passing from it to those of an unquestionable mythological 
type, we feel we are passing from what is heavenly to what is 
earthly—from what is divine to what is human—a phase of ex- 
perience similar to what we share when we pass from the sublime 
writings of the New Testament to the perusal of the dreamy 
and discursive Christian writings of the second century,—the 
difference is so obvious, so immense, and so impressive. In 
Roman mythology, Jupiter is the greatest of the gods, and the 
story told of him. is, that. his father Saturn, having received the 
kingdom of the world from his elder brother Titan on condition 
that he would destroy his children, devoured them as soon as 
born ; but that Jupiter was concealed by the goddess of earth, 
who gave Saturn. a stone to devour, which he did, thinking it 
was his son! There is the width of the universe between the 
majestic account of the Gospels and such a fable as this. 

The classical text of John i, 14 defines generally the Incar- 
nation: “The Word was made flesh.” Our Lord assumed 
human nature. He who was God entered to the uttermost into 
human conditions. He who was in the beginning, who was with 
God, and was God, was made of a woman, and partook of flesh 
and blood. The divine person of the Son became man—entered 
into union with humanity—and possessed a body that was not 
a mere form or appearance, but real, veritable, corporeal. The 
divine and human natures, however, though united, were not 
blended, but remained properly and permanently distinct. 
Each nature retained its own attributes and characteristics, and 
in their unity constituted one person. The union was absolute 
and real, and not temporary or nominal; and it was not the 
man Christ Jesus who slept, or suffered, or hungered, or died, 
but the God-man. His Deity remained as pure and unmodi- 
fied as if it had never condescended to the human estate, and 
his humanity remained as genuine and unchanged as if no 
superior nature had been in connection with it. 

Such is a brief statement of Scripture doctrine on the sub- 
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ject, but it will be apparent that, approached in an interrogative 
mood, it will yield profound and endless questions. And in 
point of fact, no subject has proved more fruitful of discussion 
than the compound person of our Lord. A large class of the 
questions raised, however, have been more speculative than 
legitimate. The Scripture method of revelation is not analytic, 
and therefore questions of a purely theological or metaphysical 
character are never directly considered. It is accordingly more 
by general considerations than by positive statement that their 
decision can be reached. 

The theory of an Incarnation is that which the Christian 
Church has always held best to explain the facts of the life of 
Christ. On perusing the Gospels we feel we are in contact with 
a life purer, higher, greater than ours ; a life of noble benefi- 
cence and mighty deeds ; a life which exceeds human dimen- 
sions, and surpasses ordinary human conditions. Who then 
was He whose biography the Gospels furnish? To what is His 
superiority of character and fulness of power to be traced ? 
What view of His person do the facts of His life suggest and 
support? How is the mystery of His consciousness of God 
to be solved? His vivid conception of the Father? It is a 
simple question of induction : given so many particulars, what 
is the general principle you conclude? Apply the Baconian 
method to the Gospels as is done to the phenomena of nature, 
and what doctrine respecting Christ do you frame? What is 
the theory which gathers the whole facts of the case into unity 
—which is so comprehensive as to cover every incident and 
aspect of His life—which does full and adequate justice to His 
superhuman birth, His wondrous miracles, His heavenly teach- 
ing, His lofty claims, His matchless character? Accepting the 
Gospels as we have them, there is but one conclusion to which 
we can come, and that is, that Christ was a Divine person in 
human form: in other words, that there was an Incarnation. 

The event of the Incarnation occurred in historic time, 
and is attested by satisfactory evidence. It was not a legend 
which had been floating about for centuries, and ultimately 
committed to writing by those who had no means of ascertain- 
ing its truth, and who wrote not as eye-witnesses, but as 
recorders. There is no fact more certain than that Jesus 
appeared in the flesh ; the early opponents of Christianity, for 
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instance, whether Jews or Pagans, never questioned His his- 
torical reality, but only the prerogatives ascribed to Him. He 
cannot be reduced to a myth or abstraction, however this may 
be attempted with regard to gospel details. Had it been a 
prehistoric period in which His appearance took place, doubt 
might reasonably have gathered round His story; but so 
manifold, so credible, and so competent is the testimony 
borne concerning Him, that if it be discredited, every event of 
history, however affirmed and verified, must become a matter of 
uncertainty. The Gospels were written, not among a remote 
and barbarous nationality, but in the midst of a people who 
were intelligent, civilised, and orderly ; and they were pub- 
lished not in a period of inactive thought and dull common- 
place, but in an age that was literary, philosophical, and 
sceptical. And therefore, if not disproved, convicted of im- 
position, demonstrated as fraudulent on their publication, they 
are never likely to be in succeeding centuries. It is the 
peculiar characteristic of Christianity that it emerged from no 
benighted land where all was dark, mythological, supersti- 
tious ; in this respect resembling the Jewish nation, which 
of all the nations of antiquity, is the only one the story of 
whose origin is historic and not lost in dim traditionalism and 
childish fable ; there played upon it from the first the fiercest 
light, which was so searching, penetrating, and revealing, that 
no fraud could escape detection, or falsehood pass for truth. 
The great question of the historic truth of its records was 
fought, not indeed formally but really, in its initial stages, and 
surviving the attacks then made, the efforts of later assailants 
are vain. Had Christianity appeared among a people of primi- 
tive and uncivilised condition, it doubtless would have escaped 
the ordeal of intelligent and sifting criticism for centuries after 
its inauguration ; but, appearing when and where it did, it was 
no sooner promulgated than its credentials had to be produced, 
and its claims established against an opposition that was 
learned and relentless, and intellectually and socially powerful. 

Had faith been dependent on a single testimony for the 
knowledge of Christ, the proof of the Christian position would 
not have been so strong ; but in the overruling Providence of 
God, we have not one but four separate accounts of His person 
and life—accounts written much about the same time, clearly 
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independent in their authorship of one another, completing and 
not merely reproducing each other, revealing their writers’ indi- 
vidual characteristics, presenting the life of Christ from differ- 
ent points of view, abounding in coincidences, and naturally also 
uot free from seeming discrepancies,—such are the accounts we 
have, unusual in number and unique in character. No other 
in history has had his life thus recorded by eye-witnesses. 
Homer had no biographer ; Socrates had Plato and Xenophon ; 
but Christ had Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

From a study of the Gospels, it is evident that faith in 
Christ as the Incarnate One was a growth—that when first the 
disciples attached themselves to Him, they cherished no such 
view of His person, but were conducted to it by a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with His life and thoughts and ways. 
Personal knowledge and daily contact with Him impressed them 
with the mystery of His being and the beauty of His character. 
The value of this consideration is very great. None knew Him 
better than they—their converse with Him was familiar and 
constant—they were closely associated with Him through every 
phase of His trying experience, but no weaknesses were dis- 
covered—the confidential intercourse of three years disclosed 
no imperfections ; and instead of their faith retrogressing or 
remaining stationary, it advanced and ascended from esteeming 
Him as the Messiah to revering Him as the Incarnate God. 
‘The change of view was slow, and it was doubtless reached 
through many an inward struggle, for the conception it involved 
was not merely foreign, but alien to their Jewish habits of 
thought ; but all the more satisfactory and convincing is the 
homage they finally yielded to Christ as their Lord and their 
God. Their study of Him conquered their prejudices and 
revolutionised their faith, and we therefore rightly regard His 
life and personality as forming a powerful argument for His 
superhuman origin. 

The Gospel record appropriately begins with the miraculous 
conception. Peculiar in nature, it is not surprising Christ is 
described as peculiar in generation. The Incarnation neces- 
sarily presupposes a manner of entrance into human life 
special and unusual. It would have been indefensible apart 
from an extraordinary conception, for his derivation must 
correspond with His superior personality. Ordinary generation 
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and an Incarnation are conditions. that cannot combine, for the 
Incarnate One must be of God and the subject of a unique 
creative act. The historical account satisfies all requirements 
on the matter, and strikingly elucidates what to us would have 
been a grave problem to solve. Christ was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary: having been thus 
conceived, He was sinless, and having been thus born, He was 
human. 

It is common on the part of the rationalistic school to treat 
this account as an invention, but far fewer difficulties attend 
its acceptance as true than its rejection as false. It is a con- 
nected, plausible, harmonious story ; dignified, chaste, and in 
completest accord with the life that follows. It cannot be 
alleged that such a beginning is diserepant with the personality 
the Gospels depict. Besides, if an invention, it was a dexter- 
ous and unparalleled one, and having nothing of the clearly 
fabulous character of mythological legends. To class it with 
the accounts given us of the Pagan gods is to betray an 
incapacity for discriminating between the frivolous and the 
grave, the puerile, and the sublime. 

But the question arises, Considering the character of Jewish 
hopes and thoughts, was such an invention likely or possible ? 
Neander ably argues that it was not :— 

“ The Hindoo mind might have originated a fable of this character, though 
in a different form from that in which the account of the Evangelists is given : 
but the Jewish had totally different tendencies. Such a fable as the birth 
of the Messiah from a virgin could have arisen anywhere else easier than 
among the Jews ; their doctrine of the Divine unity which placed an impass- 
able gulf between God and the world ; their high regard for the marriage 
relation which led them to abhor unwedded life: and above all, their full 
persuasion that the Messiah was to be an erdinary man, undistinguished by 
anything supernatural, and not to be endowed with Divine power before the 


time of his solemn consecration to the Messiahship, all conspired to render 
such an invention impossible among them.” ! 


In point of method, therefore, the Incarnation was suitable and 
superior, yielding a true and yet a sinless humanity from the 
first. 

When we pass to the consideration of His life, we are struck 
with its natural development and unapproached character. 
The opening scene is not that of a mature man, suddenly 
descending from heaven, but of a child born—born of poorest 


1 Life of Christ, Bohn’s edition, p. 15. 
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parents, born in an inn, wrapped in swaddling-elothes, laid 
in a manger : touching picture of humble infancy. He grew in 
stature, wisdom, grace: passed from childhood into boyhood, 
from boyhood into youth, and from youth into manhood. He 
lived quietly, laboured diligently, and was known not as the 
village prodigy, but asthe carpenter’s son. He was treated.as no 
hero, but shared in the lot of common life. He moved in the 
humblest sphere, engaging in its toils, and was familiar with 
its associations. He slept as we sleep, He hungered as we 
hunger, and was nourished and supported like us. His 
humanity lacked no properties which ours has, and possessed 
none which ours has not. The leading characteristics of 
human nature were exhibited by Him in situations which 
tested their reality. Had. He failed to display some of these, 
had He not been born, for instance, or wearied, or longed for 
sympathy, we should have doubted whether He were human all 
round. But the Gospels prove how complete was His Incarna- 
tion, how unreserved His alliance with humanity. The objec- 
tion (utterly groundless as it would be easy to show) has been 
raised against the Gospel of John that the Christ it pictures is 
one removed from human conditions and life; but combining 
the evangelical narratives together, and weaving their accounts 
into one, we behold a Saviour who was born and develeped, 
who was baptized and tempted, who ate and drank, who loved 
and comforted, who suffered and died. It cannot be alleged 
that the humanity of Christ was passionless or abstract, that 
He never shared in our experiences or needs, or that He never 
passed through life’s phases from infaney to mature age ; for 
He possessed in unexceeded measure those qualities and features 
which constitute a brother. 

With exactest truth, accordingly, John declares the Word 
was made flesh—that He was clothed with a mortal, corporeal, 
finite, sensuous body. And with legitimate propriety does our 
Lord employ in reference to Himself, so frequently, the expres- 
sive title—the Son of man. He was a true and perfect man, 
as completely formed after the human pattern as any other ; 
and hence the prominence He gave this designation. 

But the clear revelation of our Lord’s humanity surrounds 
with the greater significance the higher claims He made, and 
the superhuman character He displayed, just as the dark 
background of the picture imparts more definite form to the 
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bright figure painted on it. The problem of our Lord’s 
language arises from His unhesitating, simultaneous, thoughtful 
description of Himself as Son of man and Son of God. Our 
interpretation of these titles must be consistent ; and if the one 
signifies true man, the other must signify true God. In the line 
of these titles we find a twofold type of utterance. He that said, 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death” (Mark xiv. 34),said 
also, “I am the light of the world” (John viii. 12). He that asked 
the woman of Samaria, “Give me to drink” (John iv. 7), declared, 
“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith to 
thee, Give me to drink ; thou wouldest have asked of him, and 
he would have given thee living water” (John iv. 10). He that 
said, “ The Son of man hath not where to lay his head” (Matt. 
viii. 20), also said, “I give unto them eternal life: and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand” (John x. 28). His utterances are inexplicable apart from 
His oneness with God and His brotherhood with man. A sense 
of the Divine and human never seems absent from Him. His 
greatness He distinctly avows. He spoke as one enjoying the 
closest personal relationship with God. His sayings reveal 
the consciousness of an Incarnate One. 

The qualities of His character, likewise, clearly surpass the 
normal human type. No age or civilisation has produced a 
personality equal to His. Had he been no more than an 
ordinary member of the race, He would long ere this have had 
His rivals in moral excellence. But whether we search among 
patriarchs, prophets, or apostles, or the poets or philosophers of 
Greece, or the illustrious for worth in more recent times, we 
find none whom we can regard as Christ’s equals or superiors. 
His holiness was without an alloy. He appears clothed with 
humility, majesty, compassion, unselfishness, gentleness, charity. 
We see in him all that is purest and loveliest—a heart that was 
never soured with envy, a brow that never frowned with 
malice. He lived a perfect and faultless life, and is the ideal 
pattern for men, whatever their nationality or stage of culture. 
All great characters in the past have had their individual 
weaknesses, but Christ had none. No blemish, no indiscretion, 
no aberration, no hasty word, no unworthy action, no mean 
servility can we charge against Him. He is peerless among 
the sons of men—towering high above the human family. 
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The conclusion to which the consideration of His character 
conducts us is, that He was more than man. He conspicuously 
transcended all realised excellence. “I know men,” said 
Napoleon, “and Jesus Christ is not a man.” The force of this 
argument, however, is sought to be evaded by alleging that His 
character was an invention, and copied, not from a historic 
original, but outlined from the imagination. Few assumptions 
could be more reckless or desperate than this. It ascribes to 
the Evangelists immense inventive power—in fact, an order of 
dramatic genius far surpassing Shakespeare’s. It credits them 
with an amazing moral superiority above the prevailing concep- 
tions of their age. It takes for granted the most cordial 
agreement between four independent writers, in the same lines 
and after the same standard, to personify an idea. It seems to 
represent the task of constructing such a character as that of 
Christ’s as easy, and requiring no special competence of culture 
or conception—a view in which there is as much truth as in 
saying any one could write Paradise Lost or In Memoriam. 
Every candid mind must acquiesce in the judgment of Rousseau: 
“Such things cannot be invented. Never could Jewish writers 
have fabricated discourses and moral teachings such as these. 
The gospel contains so great, so astonishing, and perfectly in- 
imitable traits of truth that its inventor would be even more 
wonderful than its hero.” We cannot, therefore, conceive His 
character to have been an intellectual creation of the Evangelists 
—a spiritual ideal which four conspired to portray. Its super- 
human grandeur and unapproached majesty forbids every such 
supposition. The Olympian deities, with their vices and weak- 
nesses, illustrate the manner of gods the human intellect fabri- 
cates when it addresses itself to original theistic conceptions. 

But, driven from arguing against His sayings, and harassed 
with the evidence of His character, the final and philosophical 
ground is assumed that an Incarnation is impossible. This is 
essentially the anti-supernatural position. Whatever involves 
the contact or action of God in relation to the world or men 
is pronounced impossible. Hence Providence, inspiration, 
miracles, are no more credible or possible than an Incarnation. 
But (1.) this is a settlement of a grave question apart from and 
independent of a consideration of facts. Sweeping negatives 
are easily framed. It is easy to pronounce the revolution of 
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the earth impossible, and there is much in our feelings and 
consciousness to favour it; but what of the fact of night and 
day? And it is easy to pronounce the Incarnation impossible ; 
but what of the stupendous, impressive, indestructible fact of 
Jesus Christ? (2.) The Incarnation is no more impossible than 
the creation. It is easier to conceive God becoming man than 
a world produced from nothing. If-we are entitled to describe 
anything as impossible, it is surely creation; yet how is the 
world to be accounted for? It is strange philosophy to accept 
the greater and reject the less. (3.) This is a formula without 
warrant. Given appropriate moral conditions, from whence 
can the impossibility arise? If God be void of personality— 
a mere diffused immensity—we can understand the impossi- 
bility; but, granting His essential, self-existing Being, it is 
proceeding further than our knowledge justifies eternally to 
restrict Him to a specific mode. It seems reasonable to argue 
that, if it were impossible God could become man, it were 
equally impossible He could make man in His own image. 

But with the view of depreciating the Christian conception 
of the God-man, the allegation is made that it is borrowed 
from other religions. Its uniqueness and originality are denied, 
and heathenism it is asserted furnishes not merely approaches 
but rivals to it. A few observations, however, will suffice to 
demonstrate that in the subject of the relation of the divine 
and human the Christian line of thought has differentiating 
features and principles. 

The two leading types of thought, either of which must have 
been the source of the Christian doctrine if it be a mere reflec- 
tion or plagiarism, are the Aryan and Semitic. The Aryan or 
Indo-European group of the human family occupied a religious 
standpoint which was more favourable to such an Incarnation 
as Christianity taught being conceived, than the Semitic or 
Hebrew branch. 

Though from a racial point of view one, the members of the 
Aryan family, with Eastern and Western divisions, are, from a 
religious point of view, different. In the Eastern or Indian divi- 
sion, we find a religion pervaded with the idea of an Incarnation. 
Hinduism has its Triad or Trinity of gods, the second member 
of which—Vishnu--appears in manifold incarnations. He is 
said to have had ten incarnations, although in some accounts 
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this number is exceeded. The reason of his several appearances 
was to save individuals, or deliver the world when threatened 
with danger or destruction. His forms were various: at one 
time he became a fish, at another a boar, at another he became 
half man and half lion: and at another he entered the person 
of Krishna. These several incarnations are not surprising since 
the transmigration of souls was a doctrine recognised. But 
there is no resemblance to the Christian Incarnation, for while 
Vishnu has many, Christ has only one: his assumptions of 
natures are temporary, but Christ’s assumption of human nature 
is eternal. Krishna moreover bore a reproachable character, 
but Christ was holy, harmless, and undefiled. In the one 
case, the union between the divine and human is a mere form, 
in the other it is a permanent reality. The incarnations of the 
one are derogatery and ignoble, that of the other is dignified 
and worthy. Besides, the ethical conceptions underlying them 
are altogether different. 

When we turn to the European’ or Western division, as 
represented by the Germanic or Grecian nations, as little ground 
do we discover for tracing the origin of the Christian doctrine 
to it. The religions of the West rise from man to God, and 
therefore deify him, whereas in Christianity God condescends to 
man. The Hellenic theology, though primarily springing from 
the East, yet widely differed from Hinduism in its conception 
of Deity. The human and divine were in the Greek mind 
more closely allied. It was an anthropomorphic religion, and 
hence most inferior in its deism. (1.) Its gods had a beginning. 
Even its essential gods, those who were gods from the first and 
not merely heroes deified, were finite and not absolute exist- 
ences. (2.) Its gods only possessed relative power—they were 
as subject to Fate as men and as helpless in regard to its de- 
crees. (3.) Its gods were natural and local—departments of life 
and nature were assigned for their superintendence—universal 
sovereignty belonged to none. Between a theology of this 
character and the Incarnation of Christ, there is no relation 
whatever. It is no more the genesis of the Christian doctrine 
of Christ than the Christian doctrine of God. 

That the educated of Jewish society were familiar with the 
characteristic ideas of the Indian and Hellenic religions seems 
probable. The conquest of Alexander the Great developed 
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intercourse between the East and West not only in commerce, 
but also in thought. We may allow therefore the prevalence 
of foreign religious conceptions in Palestine in the time of our 
Lord, but that the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation is a 
refinement, modification, or improvement of them there is no 
consideration to warrant believing. No teaching could be 
more revolting to a Jew than the Vishnu appearances or the 
Grecian pluralities. 

But Hebraism as little as heathenism suggested the God- 
man. In the mind of the Hebrew, God was a distant, ineffable, 
unapproachable Being : infinite, immaterial, eternal: the Great 
I aM. Between him and man there was an impassable gulf. 
To think of bridging it over was blasphemy. Christ’s claim of 
doing this was answered with the declaration, “For a good 
work we stone thee not; but for blasphemy ; and because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God” (John x. 33). The 
idea of an incarnation was so hateful to the Jews that they did 
not attach Godhead to the person of their Messiah. This 
feeling found expression in the Jewish-Christian sect of the 
Ebionites, who, while believing in Jesus as a man, repudiated 
the view that He was also God. It was their Jewish prejudices 
unquestionably which moulded their belief. These considera- 
tions prove the impossibility of grafting the Incarnation on the 
Semitic conception of God. We witness this conception re- 
markably emphasisedin Mohammedanism. The unity, the one- 
ness, the sovereignty of God is the ground-idea of that religion. 
God-condescending or God-becoming-incarnate is the heresy of 
heresies. Meohammedanism moves in a totally different line 
from Christianity, arising from the intensity of its monotheism. 

The Incarnation of Christ is thus distinctive, unparalleled, 
and underived, It was too surpassing a conception for heathen 
religions to reach. In Him, deity is not lost in humanity, nor 
humanity in deity. The union between the divine and human 
is realised in personal form. Jesus is the brightness of the 
Father's glory and the express image of His person. 

The specific features of the Christian Incarnation which mark 
it off from erroneous ideas and loose perversions honoured with 
its name, admit of being briefly indicated. 

It was an immediate Incarnation. Divine powers, preroga- 
tives, and influences, were not gradually communicated to Jesus 
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until at length in the course of His opening manhood and at 
the period of His baptism a divine person inhabited Him, but 
He was the God-man from the beginning, as truly in Bethlehem 
as on the Mount of Transfiguration. 

It was a personal Incarnation. According to pantheism God 
is in everything, but according to Christianity God is only in 
Christ. Pantheism extends the incarnation to all times and 
to all humanity, Christ only in a large measure focussing the 
divinity which in others is more diffused. This view clearly 
obliterates the distinction between the world and God. But 
the Christian doctrine constitutes a Complete negative. The 
Incarnation is personal: it took place at a definite time : and 
was without antecedent or succession. 

It was a single Incarnation. Hinduism announces repeated 
incarnations, Gnosticism endless incarnations, and Pantheism 
a universal incarnation, but the Christian idea is—a single 
incarnation, and that in human form in Christ. He is the only 
personal expression of God which has been vouchsafed to the 
world. 

It was an eternal Incarnation. Vishnu entering into Krishna 
was no proper incarnation, for the garb of humanity was but 
temporarily assumed. But Christ’s humanity became part of 
Himself—an essential constituent of His person—and hence he 
remains the God-man for ever. Combining these characteristics 
together, must it not be confessed that there is a fundamental 
diversity between the Incarnation of Christ and those recognised 
in the world’s false faiths ? 

The importance of the Incarnation admits of considerable 
illustration, but we shall limit ourselves to a few particulars, 
sufficient to elucidate its significance. 

1. The Incarnation is the key of the Gospels. It is the great 
explanatory principle necessary for their interpretation. Ignor- 
ing the Incarnation in the study of the Gospels is like ignoring 
the Creator in the study of the phenomena of the world. By 
adopting it we can accept the Gospels as they are, without 
requiring to take from or add to them, or manipulate their 
material in any way ; but by rejecting it we are compelled to 
adjust their records in the interests of the theory we substitute. 
The first duty to which the anti-supernaturalist addresses him - 
self is to discredit some portion of their contents, and the 
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various schools impressed with this complexion of thought, 
while differing in their several hypotheses respecting the narra- 
tives, agree in repudiating them largely. Their unreserved 
acceptance is impossible unless we believe in Christ as the 
Incarnate Son. 

2. The Incarnation is a religious necessity. All religions 
have their doctrine of an Incarnation, and while the forms of 
embodiment are various the root idea is the same. Buddhism 
is sometimes referred to as a religion without a Deity and 
therefore without an Incarnation; but whatever its negative 
character as originally expounded, it has become a religion 
having both a worship and a god, that god being no other than 
Buddha himself. Starting as an atheistic system, its history 
and development prove the necessity of all religions, if they 
are to justify their name and perpetuate their existence, having 
iu personal and objective Being of some kind for purposes of 
meditation, reverence, and obedience. Mankind in no age or 
circumstances are ever so severely intellectual as to be able to 
do homage to abstract principles. Brahmanism, though funda- 
inentally pantheistic, has personified Deity, and more, has even 
clothed a god with incarnate form. Had it done otherwise, it 
might have survived as a philosophy, but it would have decayed 
as a religion. It is a profoundly suggestive fact in the history 
of religious thought, that a pantheistic system became idolatrous. 

The necessity of an Incarnation arises from our need of 
having God embodied and brought nigh. A vast impersonal, 
ineffable, absolute essence, we cannot worship, or realise 
sufficiently to trust and love. A distant, unknown, unrevealed 
God, is for us really no God: he is a mere vocable, and no 
inner power over our hearts and lives. God for us must be 
detached from the abstract, otherwise we can have no conscious- 
ness of him and hold with him no fellowship. But the In- 
carnation of Christ supplies us with a personal realisation of 
God such as satisfies our cravings, commands our reverence, 
evokes our trust. Christ reproduces in character, sympathy, 
grace, and likeness, the Father in heaven. Apart from Him 
we never could have known God, so high, so infinite, so 
excelling; and however much might have been revealed by 
precept, symbol, statement, yet all such knowledge would have 
been cold and unimpressive, and have lacked the vitalising 
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element,—the absence of which nothing can compensate,—a 
living personality. 

The relation of the Incarnation to spiritual life is obvious. 
The object of piety must be a Person. An abstraction exer- 
cises no ennobling influence on the soul. We cannot dedicate 
ourselves to, or place our faith in, a dim shadowy essence. 
The apprehension of infinite power begets no affection and 
kindles no enthusiasm. It is not God’s attributes, but God 
himself, that satisfies our spiritual needs. The works of crea- 
tion amply evidence the former, but Christ alone shows us the 
latter. Having, therefore, such a Being as Christ, the necessi- 
ties of spiritual life are provided for. It is matter of observa- 
tion and experience that the purest in heart and holiest in 
feeling are those whose attachment to Christ is most sincere. 

3. The Incarnation is a valuable apologetic fact. It does 
not burden Christianity or detract from its credibility. It is 
neither an encumbrance nor a non-essential in its system. 
Christianity is Christianity because of the Incarnation. Had 
it been wanting, the claim could not have been advanced on 
behalf of Christianity that it fulfilled ethnic aspirations. The 
universal tendency and instinct of all religions has been towards 
an Incarnate form, and it is the glory of Christianity that it 
reveals the true. Their failure to realise what they groped 
alter constituted a preparation for the great gospel truth. An 
Incarnation is therefore not alien to the genius of universal 
religion, and Christianity meets a distinct and deep world-wide 
longing. The ideas of the ancient world in the religious sphere 
pointed to the God-man. We are entitled, accordingly, to 
conclude that the conception of the Incarnation is inseparable 
from the absolute religion, and that it is a necessary factor 
of Christianity in substantiation of this claim. 

4. The Incarnation determines the nature of Christianity. 
It is not a philosophy or deduction: it is a fact. It is not 
a logical elaboration, but a historical reality. Itis not a ques- 
tion of reason, but a question of evidence. Its genesis is neither 
poetic fable nor a priori principle, but the attested fact of the 
advent of the Divine Son. This fact unreservedly accepted 
commits us to the whole range of Christian belief. Neither 
the miracles, nor the resurrection, nor allied matters of faith, 
will need much defence or explanation for him who starts from 
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this as his foundation. The key of the Christian position, 
therefore, is not inspiration, nor prophecy, but Christ. All 
questions subordinate themselves to this: Was He the Word 
made flesh? Guided by the Spirit of God to the conviction that 
He was, the supernatural is cordially accepted, and every page 
of the Gospels is seen to reflect His glory, grace, and truth. 

5. The Incarnation is essential to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. The efficacy of the Redeemer’s sufferings is accounted 
for by the dignity of His person. A profound sense of tlie 
expiatory value of His sacrifice is always associated with an 
adoration of Him as the God-man. On the other hand, where 
He is viewed as only human, His death is not regarded as in 
any proper sense a propitiation. Is there glad tidings for 
sinners? is therefore a question which, considering the infinite 
demerit of sin, turns on—Was God incarnate in Christ? Onno 
other principle than that He was the Incarnate One can we 
believe that sin was atoned for by His death, and that the 
shedding of His blood was the redemption of the world. The 
Word being made flesh is the foundation- postulate of the Gospel 
for the weary and heavy-laden. He that renounces the former 
cannot preach the latter. JOHN BAIRD. 


ArT. V.—A Basis of Theism. 


a HY dost thou wonder, O man, at the height of the stars, 
or the depth of the sea? enter into thine own soul and 
wonder there ”—is a passage from the writings of Isidore which 
seems to point to the neglected truth that the conditions of our 
own being afford presumptions of Theism more convincing than 
the external world can ever give us, that there lies the strong- 
hold of the opponents of Agnosticism, and that modern in- 
quirers have looked too long, and too intently, upon physical 
phenomena, forgetting that other department of existence, which 
though immaterial is equally real. 
We know that unless the argument be placed upon firm and 
coherent ground, it is valueless. We do not propose to adduce 
any subjective hopes or desires as affording grounds for trust 
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that corresponding objective realities exist. Man, we readily 
grant, may have hoped for Immortality and craved for a Personal 
God as long and as vainly as he has believed in the flatness of 
the earth, the movement of the sun, or the influence of the 
stars. But we shall attempt to show that if those who bear 
the new torches of science are unable to find an Eternal Father 
in nature, they may still trace His work in the constitution of 
the human intellect and soul; and in the framework of man’s 
reasoning powers and emotions find some tokens of “NON 
OMNIS MORIAR.” 

According to the old view of Nature, man was the pivot 
upon which the whole system of creation turned. The physical 
world was created for his benefit, the forms of material things 
were cast in the moulds they wear in order to give him instruc- 
tion and to train his faculties. The difficulties and dangers 
surrounding life were designed to sharpen his inventive powers. 
The beauty of the external world was to gratify his senses. For 
him the caoutchouc tree exuded its gum, for him the oyster 
secreted its pearl. “Why,” says an old Latin Grammar, “are 
beasts created devoid of reasoning powers? Because they are 
more useful to man without them.” Not only did the system 
of Nature thus minister to his direct wants, but it also gave him 
moral instruction. If he would read, he would there learn 
lessons of foresight, economy, industry, and contentment. The 
peace of mind and the purity induced by rural scenes and 
associations have been themes in literature since the days of 
the ancients. 

It is not too much to say that the nineteenth century has 
seen this view swept away, entirely banished, and another sub- 
stituted in its place. Nature to the modern physicist is cruel 
and remorseless. Her dominions are the scene of the “ struggle 
for existence,” and all living beings pass their lives in mutual 
destruction. “How,” says one writer, “can you bid me find a 
God of Love in a world where creatures are perpetually devour- 
ing each other.” The individual is transitory, and the slave of 
Force. Waters, plants, living beings themselves, teem with 
myriads of creatures all passing through their cycle of exist- 
ence and vanishing. Man is of small account in this vortex, 
and subject to the same inexorable laws. Everywhere the 
innocent suffer, the strong survive, the weak perish. 
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Without staying to question whether this view of nature be 
just, we affirm that Man, though physically linked to the 
organic creation, is, in regard to his mental powers, and his 
actions, standing abnormally outside of it. His physical life 
runs in a cycle like that of other living things. Examine his 
biological formation and you find that it is constituted to yo 
through a course of growth, maturity, reproduction, and decay, 
and that death is not a faulty accident in the process of life, 
but a conclusion as legitimate as the commencement,—birth. 

3ut in other respects than his mere animal existence man is 
conspicuously not adapted to his environments. 

In the first place, instead of being in harmony with nature, 
he everywhere overturns, subverts, and destroys her works. 
He changes the surface of the earth, and he alters the fauna 
and the flora of its regions. He searches out hidden and 
dormant forces, electricity, magnetism, heat and light, and uses 
them for his own ends. He erects structures which withstand 
the elements through centuries, and he invents signs which 
transmit his thoughts to after nations. He overrules entirely 
the principle of natural selection, he preserves the weak and 
the feeble of his race, he remedies abnormal defects,—lameness, 
deafness, dumbness,—and he invents artificial means of extend- 
ing the powers of his senses, as the telescope, microscope, audi- 
phone, ete. Can this intelligence, which sways nature, and 
overmasters it, and which is only prevented from achieving 
greater results by the shortness of life and the limitation of the 
senses, be a product of matter? Can the infinitely less produce 
the greater, nay, produce a thing of a capacity and a potenti- 
ality much more powerful than can be made use of in this life? 

In the second place, no attempts succeed in connecting mind 
with matter. Between the two there is always a link wanting. 
Movements in the brain may correspond to states of thought, 
but they are not the thoughts themselves. Mind may be 
traced existent in all degrees, from the reasoning powers of 
animals, who argue from particulars to particulars, to that of 
man, but mind cannot be transmuted into matter. A nerve 
transmits an impression to Consciousness, but the thought itself 
is enveloped in mystery. The physicists are as unable now as 
in the dawn of science to connect it with material phenomena. 
Again, the emotions are to a great extent, as far as this life 
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is concerned, useless and unpractical. Why does not human 
love for offspring cease when there is no further need for pro- 
tection? Why does it survive and increase with time, when, 
in the cases of death and absence, it only brings anguish and 
sorrow to parent or child? Man, already liable to all the 
vicissitudes of fortune, is further endowed with feelings whic): 
add poignancy to his calamities—the love of country, of 
kindred, of friends, hopes, fears, and regrets. It is a law of 
nature that he must colonise, then why is he framed with that 
attachment to his native land which tinges with a certain 
sadness all the prosperity gained on foreign shores? Death 
is a law of nature: why is he framed capable of affection 
so that one loss may overshadow a whole life? Illness and 
suffering are inevitable, and how much misery is felt by those 
around as well as by the actual sufferer? Viewed as a being 
destined only for this limited physical existence, viewed as an 
outcome of material forces like the chemical substances or the 
plants around him, man’s endowment with these sensibilities, 
sensibilities which in reality make up the most potential part 
of his life, is inexplicable. 

The mind perceives vistas of regions which it cannot hope to 
reach. The intelligence, caged as it were in the corporeal 
frame, is fully sensible of the imperfection of the reports of 
consciousness. It sees that its knowledge is limited, and is 
never absolute, that all things are known only as they relate to 
or affect it, that it knows nothing of the nature of things in 
themselves. The senses make their reports of the external 
world ; but the senses are limited in number. We see living 
beings possessing fewer senses than ourselves, and we argue 
that there are probably things in the universe of which we have 
no senses to inform us. We are continually stopped in our 
investigations by the limited range of our senses. There is a 
boundary beyond which we cannot see, or hear, or trace scent, 
but that boundary is the limit of our perception, and not the 
ultimatum of what is to be heard or seen. 

The mind is also cognisant of the limits of its own working 
powers. The logician sees that he can only think in sequence, 
that he cannot grasp a large co-ordination of propositions, or 
hold at once the mutual interdependencies of things. A mind 
may be imagined which should be capable of at once appre- 
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hending the whole complex array of concomitant causes which 
lead to an effect, in their proper degrees of relativity, and vice 
versa of apprehending the sum-total of effects following a cause. 
In the same way as the syllogism is an immense step beyond 
reasoning from particulars to particulars (as animals do), so 
there may be yet to find a form of reasoning which shall equally 
transcend the syllogism. All logicians are divided as to 
whether the three laws of thought are ultimate laws of things, 
or merely the limitations of our reasoning powers. Some say 
they are unthinkable and devoid of meaning. Others, that they 
are the prior necessities of all thought. A third party consider 
them as generalised experiences. The very existence of this 
controversy shows how uncertain we are concerning our intel- 
lectual instrument, how far removed from thinking that there 
is nothing beyond it. 

This plain perception that more might be known and that 
higher reasoning might be attained is not adaptation to our 
environment. Syllogism and induction are quite sufficient for 
our existence here, yet every scholar who penetrates the higher 
logic has glimpses of processes beyond them, and discovers im- 
perfections and problems to be solved. If the intellect becomes 
extinct when physical life is over, what is the use of this per- 
ception, accompanied, as it is, with the conviction that these 
things are hopelessly unattainable in our present constitution ? 
What is the use of that fascination with which problems 
abstract and purely intellectual hold so many minds enslaved ? 

But the mind does not seem confined, like biological growth, 
to a cycle. Organisms contain in their very formation provi- 
sions for their dissolution. But the mind seems capable of 
indefinite duration, expansion, and growth. 

Again, on the esthetic side of things, how much can it pur- 
pose, how little can it effect! What artist or sculptor ever 
realised his idea? What poet ever adequately clothed his verse 
in words? The music, the cathedral, or the statue is always 
below the ideal that the genius of its author mentally formed. 
The mind can image higher things than there is any poten- 
tiality of executing. 

There is no possibility of those things being attained, other- 
wise the perception of them might be regarded as indicative of 
the future development of the race. But these barriers no 
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lapse of ages can remove so long as the human mind and body 
are constituted and connected as they are. Here, then, is the 
mind plainly transcending the sense-cycle. 

Lastly, justice, righteousness, and truth were never evolved 
from anything material. Whence do such ideas take their 
rise? They are in direct antagonism to ease, comfort, present 
enjoyment, and the power of might and strength. They do not 
favour the accumulation of riches, the lust of power, the 
pleasures of luxury, all the things that mankind generally 
esteem desirable. They involve hardships, self-repression, 
labour, painful struggles, and sorrow. And yet in all ages 
every race has held them the highest good. The most de- 
praved have admired and reverenced them, however little they 
have followed their dictates. Take a multitude, of which the 
individuals shall be degraded, self-indulgent, and mean, let a 
heroic deed be done in its sight or told in its hearing, and the 
universal conscience of humanity will respond with a shout of 
applause. Why is it that self-sacrifice, patriotism, and devotion 
in a hopeless cause never fail to rouse sentiments of admiration 
and approval? Why do not mankind regard such things as 
irrational folly? Why, on the contrary, do they make those 
that hold to them their leaders and guides ? 

Justice and righteousness are not, according to the showing 
of the scientists, to be found in nature, nor in the apparent in- 
terests of humanity. It is idle to argue that they are ultimately 
more beneficial than self-interest, and that mankind, having so 
calculated, therefore approve of them. There is always an 
instant and universal approval of them by the untutored mind 
anterior to calculation. Moreover there are innumerable cases 
in which justice and righteousness are not expedient or bene- 
ficial if we look to this life only,—when following their dictates 
seems to lead us through a dreary wilderness. But men in all 
ages have been patriots and martyrs, have thrown away their 
lives for each other, have embarked in toilsome enterprises, and 
pursued them without faltering or misgiving, if they thought 
the cause noble and worthy. Why should this be, but that 
there is a spark of a higher nature in the human soul, a nature 
which can recognise moral perfection, and is dimly conscious 
that there is a Right and Wrong eternal and immutable beyond 
the world of sense? Physical science cannot explain the 
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genesis of moral ideas. Yet we find them universal, prevalent, 
and inalienable. Mankind in all times have always meant one 
thing by Righteousness and Justice. Wickedness and despot- 
ism have never been so called. In the broad moral landmarks 
Wrong has always been Wrong, and Right Right since the 
dawn of history. 

Whence came these ideas? Here is a being with that which 
really makes up his existence, with that which gives it colouring 
and reality, all owtside of physical life, his emotions, his intel- 
lect, his moral sense. These things are alien from material 
nature, they have no community with it. Never is this more 
strongly apparent than at the obsequies of any of the world’s 
heroes. All the cluster of thoughts, of deeds, of sentiments 
which make up the glories of an illustrious statesman, or 
warrior, or author, those glories that thrill the hearts of the 
mourning crowd, how entirely are they one thing, and the 
coffin of dust laid in the Abbey another,—how the one survives 
and the other perishes! 

On the one hand, then, we have the world of matter, self- 
repeating under its apparent variety, and always running the 
same course. “Science is quantified knowledge,” and the pre- 
cision and certainty of our calculations regarding material and 
biological forces is co-ordinate with the extent of onr investi- 
gations. On the other hand we have the world of mind, infinite 
in its diversity, unmeasurable, not to be formulated. How is 
this second world to be accounted for? Our souls are nota 
product of matter, nor are they created by ourselves. What 
can we do but infer some objective cause or creator, nor con- 
sistently can we esteem this creator Jower in intelligence or 
moral sense than the beings he has made. Again, our souls 
are not adapted, not co-ordinate with the short cycle of physical 
life, therefore there is a probability that He has purposes for 
them beyond it. 

Unless we wilfully choose to resist, making an assumption 
which in every analogical case we should unhesitatingly make, 
we are led, after a survey of the mental world, to the projec- 
tion of a creator, or, to speak more plainly, of a Personal God. 

This is no more than we do when we assume a Permanent 
Ego, an Alter, ze. the existence of other beings similar to our- 
selves, an External World, Force, or The Past. These are all 
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inferences. The only belief which is not an inference is any 
consciousness which I at this moment experience. The truth 
is, that the moment we go beyond this we rest, not on im- 
mediate certainty, but on mediate probability, more or less 
strong. Among all the phantasms of life, and its fleeting 
varieties, we feel sure that there is a Permanent Something 
which I call “ myself ;” it changes mentally, physically ; waves 
of feeling pass over it; it varies in every way, but, by the help 
of memory, I feel convinced that there is a Permanent Some- 
thing. So with other men. Their minds are never known to 
me. I only infer by their words and actions that they have 
feelings and an existence similar to my own. Speech, gesture, 
expression, these are the things which I decipher. So with the 
external world. I have no positive proof of its reality, and yet 
I have a strong presumption. Its phenomena come and go not 
at my will, so I can scarcely consider them the creatious of my 
fancy, and the calculations which I make that such and such 
things will take place prove correct. These calculations them- 
selves are based upon the assumption of the Uniformity of 
Nature, that what has been in the past will be in the future, 
and for that assumption I have no certainty. Seeing, then, 
that our belief in our own existence, and in the existence of 
the world and of our fellow-men, is relative and not absolute 
knowledge, how can we demand an absolute knowledge of 
10d? It is not possible in the nature of thought and things. 
Nor would a sense-perception of God add any logical certainty 
to a mental conviction of His existence. My belief in the 
existence of A is not based upon my sense-perception of him, 
but upon the inferences I draw from these perceptions. My 
knowledge of A may be more full than my knowledge of 
Socrates, but the existence of the one is as logically certain to 
me as that of the other. 
But we said a Personal God. “I had rather,” writes Bacon, 
“ believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, and the 
Alcoran, than that this universal frame is without a mind.” 
There are many who will assent to this saying, who allow that 
there is a Creator, but who hesitate to place belief in a Personal 
God. To them the vaguer phrases of an Infinite Power, a 
Creative Intelligence, or Mr. Arnold’s Power that makes for 
Righteousness, seem more accordant with the darkness that 
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surrounds our inquiries. They fear that if we advance to any- 
thing more definite than this, anything more outlined and more 
realistic, that Imagination will step in; that we shall believe 
more than we have warrant for believing; that we shall be 
placing confideuce and trust in what is, in reality, the picturings 
of our own fancy; and that, instead of holding to the small 
amount of truth which we are justified in resting upon, we 
shall be erecting a mental idol which is nothing but an ideal- 
ised transcript of humanity. 

It is true that this is a danger into which we are very prone 
to run, but our view of the danger may become too one-sided. 
The converse truth must also be considered, that the only way 
in which we can know God at all is in a manner intelligible to 
our faculties, and therefore in a limited measure. We cannot 
reasonably consider Him below the human beings he has 
created in moral excellence or mental power, and we have no 
means of apprehending Him as higher except by thinking of 
Him as invested with the attributes, which we understand, in 
perfection. Thinking of Him as the Unknowable is, in reality, 
not thinking of Him at all. We may be fully conscious that 
our ideas of Him are inadequate, but they are the only ideas 
which in our present state of being we can have of Him, and 
though imperfect, not erroneous. We are shut up to the choice 
of believing that there is a Being, an embodiment of justice, 
holiness, power, and love, who has created us with a nature 
akin to His own, or that Something has created a universe in 
which humanity, as far as mental things go, stands abnormally. 
The Something is but another name for utter ignorance, and 
binds us to more darkness than is necessary. You cannot 
believe in this abstract God as a blank form of being like a 
logical P or Q, or an algebraical X, because as soon as you 
believe in Him you invest Him with at least one attribute, that 
of having created the world and the human race. And if you 
admit His existence, if you advance beyond atheism, personality 
must follow, because from His workmanship we trace His 
character. 

And from personality follows prayer. 

If the Being is existent, and if He is Creator, He is probably 
cognisant of human thoughts. How do I know that He can 
hear me? I answer, How do I know that He cannot? The 
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burden of proof lies with the questioner. The presumption is 
strongly that He can. All that you can adduce in disproof is 
that He has been asked in vain to control mundane events. 
This may be. Whether He interferes or not in human affairs 
is a vexed question, but allowing, for the sake of argument, 
that He does not, this is no proof that He does not hear. His 
purposes we do not know. But then, it is said, prayer is 
useless. Have you shown that He will not bestow mental 
blessings? Are they nothing? Is not the greater half of our 
existence the mental one? Does not Poverty take its sting, 
and Death its terror, from the mind? I wish to attain to greater 
holiness, justice, benevolence. I ask this Being who has 
created me to infuse more of these qualities into my nature, to 
help me in a struggle towards a higher mental existence. 
Why should it be a visionary dream to believe that He will 
respond? If He can create, He can direct. Our hesitation in 
believing arises from the fact that prayer is an immaterial 
proceeding. Communion with the Deity is wholly mental. 
And we are so bound to what is tangible and sense-evident 
that we fear to realise that there is anything beyond. 

We have now reached the limits of our basis for Theism, and 
have seen how much it can give us. At this point we may 
consider that Religions present themselves to us. They affirm 
that the Deity has revealed Himself to mankind, that the 
human race has had intercourse with Him, and that He has told 
them of His purposes and of their destiny. This is the asser- 
tion of Buddhist, Mohammedan, Jew, and Christian, and when 
we consider our position in the universe, and our relations to 
it, there is nothing @ priori incredible in the fact that there 
should be a revelation. 

Christianity claims to bring (1) full historical evidence that 
the revelation she details took place ; (2) to show that it, and 
it only, meets the wants of man’s mental nature ; and (3) she 
points to the testimony of a countless and diverse multitude 
throughout the centuries, Greek, Roman, Teuton, and Celt, that 
in this revelation they have found a guide in life and a support 
in death. He who is standing in the temple of Theism cannot 
refuse to investigate such claims, and if the investigation be 
pursued with but a tithe of the dispassionate patience men 
devote to scientific problems, we have no fears for the result. 


M. H. TOWRY. 
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Art. VI.—Joyous Spirituality of Christian Pilgrimage ; 
or, Pilgrimage—not Penance. 


ENUINE admiration of the Cross of Christ,—imbuing a 
man with that evangelical spirituality which is the want 
of the age, and which alone has been found powerful enough to 
alienate us from the world at every point—makes him, there 
can be no reason to doubt, what the psalmist calls himself, “a 
stranger on the earth” (Ps. cxix. 19). Living by that faith 
which does not, and from the nature of things cannot, in this 
life “receive the promises, but sees them afar off, and is per- 
suaded of them and embraces them,” and realises the splendidly 
dominating power of them, the man wakens up to the clear 
consciousness, and sees no reason for withholding the confes- 
sion: “I am a stranger and a pilgrim in the earth” (Heb. xi. 
13); “a stranger and a sojourner as all my fathers were” (Ps. 
xxxix. 12). 

It is of some importance to vindicate this aspect of the 
Christian life from those objections which intelligent and 
averagely healthy-minded men of the world are not unnaturally 
apt to raise against it, as abnormal, melancholy, ascetic, adverse 
to the cultivation of friendship, and to such interest in the 
affairs of our own age as that religion must be false which 
would forbid. 

There can be no doubt that the protestation, “ I am a stranger 
on the earth,” or “I am a stranger and a sojourner as all my 
fathers were,” has a certain air of melancholy about it, a quiet 
tone of loneliness. The very reference to the “fathers” gives 
it an air of the antique or the archaic. It has a little in it, 
one would say, of the ring of a voice grown old before its time. 
It is the utterance of a man longing for sympathy and finding 
little ; a man occupied with interests and prospects and desires 
which obtain no favour in the eyes of those around him. He 
descends into himself, and discovers there matters of trial and 
sorrow, which the world in its levity is ignorant of; and he 
looks forth into futurity, and there he apprehends materials of 
anxiety and hope to which the world is content to close its eyes. 
Ile looks upward to the throne of the Majesty in the heavens, 
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and as one who has been awakened to the knowledge of his 
responsibility to the King, he realises that he has business in 
the court of heaven that the world knoweth not of. And look- 
ing round upon the very world itself, and appreciating its con- 
dition of wretchedness and danger as itself seeth it not, his 
feelings towards that world are unintelligible and unacceptable 
to it. Whether he look within or around, whether he look 
forward or upward, he is sensible of emotions in which the 
thoughtless and ungodly world cannot sympathise ; and quietly 
and with something no doubt of mournfulness in his heart, 
realising that he is separated in spirit from the vast mass of 
his fellow-men, he gives expression to the fact in the some- 
what pathetic protestation : “ Well, well, I am a stranger now, 
and a sojourner as all my fathers were.” 

It is not that he regrets it. This is not the language of 
querulousness or of discontent. The fact of his separation and 
estrangement from the world is not unwelcome to him. It is 
his deliberate choice that it should be so. Or rather it is the 
inevitable result of a choice that he has deliberately made 
already, and which he is not repenting of, but repeating. Be 
the issue what it may, this at least is certain, “I am a stranger 
on the earth.” I have come forth and am separate: and “I 
am a stranger on the earth.” My chiefest desires and my 
chiefest distresses alike tell me that I have lost the sym- 
pathy of the world. My deepest sorrows arise from sin; from 
finding that I am myself so unlike to God ; from so frequently 
displeasing God ; from having so little heart to seek or to enjoy 
fellowship with God; from having so little ability to worship 
and love and serve God; from beholding so little of the light 
of his countenance, and seeing so seldom his glorious goings in 
the sanctuary. My deepest desires are for glorious views of 
the Son of Man, whom the Holy One of Israel hath made 
strong for himself and for ne—strong for the magnifying and 
manifesting of the glory of God—and for the justifying and 
renewing of me, a sinner. My peace and joy now are when 
Messiah, in his infinitely precious righteousness, rises to my 
view as my shield and hiding-place; my refuge and my deli- 
verer; when in spiritual faith I see the Father reconciling me 
unto himself, searching all my heart and meeting all my case ; 
telling me that he can be righteous in freely loving me, a lost, 
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rebellious, polluted sinner ; and that I can be safe and blessed 
in fully trusting him, the Just and Holy One. My heart is 
then opened to its depths, and the light of grace and glory 
passes through it. And though that light reveals my heart’s 
wickedness, it testifies also its free salvation in the love and 
righteousness of God my Saviour: though it discloses deep 
springs of evil and depravity, thus humbling me more and 
more, it yet gives me a relief from the anguish which the 
shutting in of that depravity upon the soul to fester there, 
never fails to create. But this is a light which the world 
knoweth not of: the things which it discloses both in me and in 
my God ; in me, the sinner, unrighteous and depraved ; in God, 
the Just and Holy One of Israel; are things which the world 
seeth not, and will by no means believe though a man declare 
it unto them: the distressing exhibitions of sin and bondage 
and death in me, which the searching light of the Lord affords; 
and the disclosures of righteousness, liberty, and life in Christ, 
my living head and treasure, which the same light reveals ;— 
of these things the world is ignorant,—they are “ foolishness 
unto them, neither can they know them, for they are spiritually 
discerned” (1 Cor. ii. 14). 

But the world’s joys and distresses are as much foolishness 
tome. To mourn, as they mourn, the loss of some perishing por- 
tion; to joy, as they joy, in the obtaining of some fleeting idol ; 
I now regard as foolishness indeed. I am crucified to the 
world, and the world to me. Our judgment and our desire are 
at variance ; and that on no secondary or subordinate themes of 
interest. On the vital and primary objects of desire, or matters 
of distinguishing and fundamental interest, we are at variance. 
The shadow with them is the substance with me; and the 
shadow with me is the substance with them. They behold me 
pursuing something which they do not see at all; and little 
wonder—(I excuse them),—though that seems to them absurd 
enough: while I see them following what I know to be a 
phantom and a dream. Little wonder, then, if a deep and very 
practical alienation has arisen between us, a separation realised 
and ratified on both sides. We are fatally and for ever 
strangers; “I am a stranger on the earth.” 

Let any man read the Psalms of David deliberately, let him 
look upon them as the honest expression of the writer’s actual 
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state of feeling: apart from the credit which he has been 
taught from his youth to assign to the Scriptures as inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, so as to form, simply and literally, the Word 
of God ; let him simply contemplate with something like de- 
liberation the state of heart, the character, the principle of 
conduct, the secret experiences which find vent in these 
wondrous compositions : and whether he has sympathy with 
the writer or not, he must come to the conclusion, “ Assuredly 
this man was a stranger on the earth.” The very revolt which the 
worldly mind feels from the sanctity and searching holiness of 
these spiritual songs is an involuntary confession that the writer 
of them must have been “a stranger on the earth :” and the very 
reason why the ungodly man revolts and recoils from them, 
and never by any chance turns voluntarily to their pages with 
desire to meditate upon them, and be imbued with their spirit, 
is because, on the one hand, he is not prepared to be “a stranger 
on the earth,” and, on the other hand, cannot but shrewdly 
know that the actual moulding of his heart and character 
by these Psalms—the admission of their sentiments into any 
place of vital love in his heart, and of their principles to any 
place of influential government over his character and conduct 
in life, would inevitably make him what, from his love and 
friendship to the world, he is not prepared to be—“a stranger 
on the earth.” 

But what the world recoils from, the Christian heart desires. 
Nor will the believer claim for his personal piety any sincerity 
and progress, except in so far as his heart has been moulded 
into conformity with the Word of God and the experience of 
God’s people as there recorded. Though it be in every case by 
a gracious and omnipotent operation of the Divine Spirit that 
the heart is renewed into the saving faith of Jesus Christ, and 
brought under the influence of the fear and love of God, the 
change thus produced is not of such a nature that no account 
and no explanation can be given of it. Though accomplished 
by a secret and sovereign energy, it is accommodated to a most 
express and definite rule. It is achieved by the Spirit, but it 
is accommodated to the Word. And though the baptism of 
the Spirit and of fire, under which the heart is melted into self- 
abasement and kindled into the growing appreciation of the 
beauty of holiness be beyond our finite comprehension, yet the 
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mould into which the heart thus melted is, so to speak, poured 
—the impress which it now assumes—is brought most tangibly 
and fully within the sphere of notice; for it is formed and 
framed into harmony with that potent Word of God, which he 
has been pleased to place into our hands, and condescend to 
entreat us to search : and if a heart, professedly changed by the 
Spirit of God, whose working we cannot trace, be not in har- 
mony with the Word whose principles we can and may trace, 
the change professed has not really been undergone. 

It follows that if we are true Christians and growing Chris- 
tians, we will enter with true and growing sympathy into the 
protestation which the Word of God makes in the name of 
every Christian of being a stranger and a sojourner on the 
earth. In proportion as the depth and decision of our personal 
piety are enhanced, will this sentiment gain ground. As the 
Word of God dwells in us more richly ; as we increase in the 
study and knowledge of the believing heart, and increase in 
sympathy with it, in its joys and sorrows, its responsibilities 
and privileges, its burdens and reliefs, its blessings and hopes, 
as these are opened up to us in the Scriptures; we will feel 
more and more alienated from a sinful and unsatisfying, and 
really very shallow world, and more and more satisfied with 
our position as “strangers on the earth.” We will pronounce 
no censorious and indiscriminate condemnation on those from 
whom in spirit the grace of God has separated us. We will 
even watch against giving them unnecessary offence. We will 
remember, from our own experience, that true spiritual Chris- 
tianity is sufficiently obnoxious to the dislike of the carnal 
mind to render it other than highly criminal in the Christian 
to present it to the unconverted in any additional and unneces- 
sary offensiveness, or shorn of those features of acceptableness 
of which, even with all its sin-repelling integrity and purity, it 
is very far from being destitute. And whatever the world is 
really right in counting excellent and loveable, we will feel 
bound to show that living Christianity, instead of repudiating, 
rather sanctions and embraces, and is indeed alone capable of 
ripening into full maturity. But still we will never fail to see, 
if living in habits of reverential and lively fellowship with God, 
that the whole world of unconverted men is one wide waste of 
utter ungodliness, to which it is no sad doom but a saving 
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grace to be “a stranger.” The unconverted world seeketh not 
the glory of God; it acteth not on the principle of fearing and 
pleasing God; its affairs are conducted with no reference to 
the will of God; in that world our Father’s word, and will, and 
presence, and claims are habitually, coolly, continually set 
aside. How then can we ever be other than strangers on the 
earth ? 

The secret of maintaining this trying position towards the 
world in all honour and truth of spirit, to the glory of God, to 
the promotion of our own spiritual interests and comfort, and 
to the benefit even of the world itself—the secret of being truly, 
and comfortably, and usefully “strangers in the earth,” lies in 
our being no strangers to God. It is well to give diligent heed 
to this. It is well to give heed to the process and principle 
whereby the believer is really enabled to take up and sustain 
this particular relation to the world. To the worldly man 
himself it appears exceedingly unnatural and incomprehensible 
how any human being can have his heart so removed from all 
that is usually accounted interesting and desirable here below, 
as to be passing through the world in the real character of a 
stranger and pilgrim. But if he would attend to the principle 
on which the Christian acts—if he would but deliberately judge 
of the process whereby the Christian has become, and still 
continues to be, a “stranger on the earth,” he might come to 
admit, if he be at all ingenuous, that there is nothing unnatu- 
ral, nothing certainly irrational, and nothing in the nature of 
things inaccessible or unattainable, in a man even of an active 
disposition and a social, and sympathising, and affectionate 
heart, aspiring to be as the man after God’s own heart was, 
a “stranger in the earth.” 

Let us glance at the principle and process as they were 
seen operating in Abraham, the father of the faithful. 

A more decided instance of the believer’s relation towards the 
world, in this aspect of it, cannot be found than in Abraham. 
The very platform and tenor of his outward life were con- 
structed so as visibly to indicate his spiritual separation from 
the world. He was not more truly the “father of the faithful” 
than he was obviously the Pattern of Pilgrims—the very model 
of a stranger on the earth, “By faith Abram, when he was 
called to go out into a place which he should after receive for 
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an inheritance, obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing whither 
he went. By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in 
a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and 
Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise. For he looked 
for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” And associating with their father all the ancients like- 
minded with him, the apostle adds—“ These all died in faith, 
not having received the promises, but having seen them afar 
off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” 

Now, what could have prevailed with our father Abraham 
to assume the pilgrim’s staff and the stranger's fare and garb? 
He had a land that he called his own. He had a kindred. 
He had a father’s house. Doubtless he looked for dying in his 
nest, his destiny little shaken save by those usual events that 
gradually change if they do not mar the face of all things in 
all the homes of earth. Why should Abraham not live, as he 
has hitherto done, at home among the friends of his youth, the 
associates of his more active days? What could possibly 
induce him at one decisive stroke—by one fell swoop—to tear 
himself away from all that he has counted desirable or dear, 
and be henceforth a “stranger on the earth” ? 

“ The God of glory,” says Stephen, “the God of glory appeared 
unto our father Abraham when he was in Mesopotamia, before 
he dwelt in Charran, and said unto him, ‘ Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, 
unto a land that I will show thee: and I will make of thee 
a great nation, and | will bless thee.” What could make him 
a stranger on the earth? “The God of glory appeared unto 
him.” That would doit. From that moment he was alienated 
from the world. 

Formerly he had been at home in the world and a stranger 
to God. Now he is at home with God and a stranger on the 
earth. Formerly the world had “appeared” to him—and God 
was not in all his thoughts. Now “the God of glory” has 
appeared unto him, and the world disappears and fades from 
view. The “appearance” of God he beholds as real and glorious. 
The “appearance” which the world put on, while it beguiled 
and occupied all his heart, he now discovers to have been 
false and delusive. He is in circumstances now to choose. 
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The world has appeared unto him with its ease and gifts, its 
indolent sufficiency lulling his highest faculties asleep, or with 
its trials and hardships fretting his patience and crossing his 
aims. And in the counter-revelations of the world’s offer and 
his Maker’s glory—with which shall he now consent to be at 
home? to which shall he now resolve to be a stranger? Ah! 
but he is not left to weigh his scruples and balance probabi- 
lities. He not only sees the glory of God, but he also hears 
his call; and it is indeed in his call, in the revelation of 
his character as given in his call—that Abram really sees the 
glory of God. The word of absolute, supreme authority com- 
mands obedience. The word of infinite love commends itself 
to his acceptance. “Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house.” Never was Abram so 
dealt with before. It is the voice of the King. It is the glory 
of sovereign majesty. And its effect is immediate and 
irresistible. Is Abraham dwelling indolently in the world’s 
good,—the spell of its contentment withering his energy of 
purpose? The voice awakens him :—he starts to his feet. 
Is he eagerly running his own errand in the world—the strain 
of covetousness tasking all his effort? The voice arrests him: 
he stands still to listen. And clear and commanding, as of 
one having authority, having infinite sovereign right and 
power, that voice penetrates a secret ear in his heart, and 
quickens and kindles there a feeling altogether new,—the 
sharp resistless sense of responsibility—responsibity to One 
with whom Abram now discovers for the first time that he 
really has to do. Ah! it is a voice that will brook no dis- 
obedience, no gainsaying, no delay. It is the voice of the 
King,—the King Eternal and Invisible. It is the voice of the 
King at last: “Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house.” No more is Abram’s 
lot in his own hand. “Get thee out into a land that J will 
show thee.” ’Tis the voice of the Sovereign Disposer. Abram’s 
all is in the hand of “the God of glory,” and he knows it. 

But it is the voice of sovereign mercy also, “I will make 
of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee.” I will bless thee : 
I who have the same authoritative right and power to bless 
that I have to command and to dispose. I will bless thee — 
I whose blessing maketh rich and addeth no sorrow with it— 
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whose blessing is effectual, all-reaching, all-sufficient, eternal : 
—TI will bless thee.” Get thee out, therefore, unto where my 
blessing shall for ever follow. 

Thus did the God of glory appear unto our father Abram ; 
in sovereign majesty, demanding his unreserved unconditional 
allegiance; in sovereign mercy, conferring an unlimited and 
unconditional blessing. And Abram beholds the glory of God: 
in the new keen sense of adoring loyalty Abraham welcomes 
and obeys his King: in the new sweet sense of filial con- 
fidence and final and eternal security, Abraham welcomes and 
puts trust in his reconciled Father which is in heaven. 

From that moment he is a stranger on the earth, He has 
believed God, and parted with the world. He has believed 
God, and it is imputed to him for righteousness, and the 
Scripture is fulfilled which saith, “He was called the friend of 
God.” But the friend of God is a stranger on the earth : “ By 
faith therefore he goes out, not knowing whither he goes. 
By faith he sojourns in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country.” 

In the usual administration of the grace of his kingdom, 
the King of Zion is not wont to call for a local transference of 
our persons from one land to another, or away from the society of 
our relatives into seclusion or to the companionship of those 
unknown to us. But as to the spirit of our minds, as to the 
principles which shall govern our hearts and habits, as to the 
change of purpose and procedure which the sinner undergoes 
when he returns unto the Lord, and the Lord hath mercy upon 
him and doth abundantly pardon, there is a transference, a 
translation, an exchange from one system of feelings and 
principles, and desires and hopes and efforts to another, as 
complete, as sweeping, as decisive, as thoroughly producing a 
revolution upon his nature and character, as the call to 
Abraham to get him out from his country, and his kindred, 
and his father’s house. Is it not as a pre-eminent example 
and model in this respect that Abraham is uniformly set forth 
to us as “the father of the faithful” ?—that we are called upon 
to walk “in the steps of our father Abraham” ?—that “ they 
which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham ” ? (Gal. iii. 
9)-——and that “if we are Christ’s, then are we Abraham’s seed, 
and heirs according to the promise” ? (Gal. iii. 29.) 
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To us, therefore, as to him, if indeed we be of the seed of 
Abraham, God’s friend, the God of Glory hath appeared; to 
us the word of God hath come. We have seen the glory, 
and heard the call, of God. And his glory hath appeared 
to us pre-eminently in the power and privileges of the 
call. It is indeed in our seeing glory in the call, a 
glory which the carnal mind never sees, that we realise 
the call as effectual, or rather that the call realises itself 
as effectual upon us. The glory of the Sovereign Lord we 
see in his assertion of his claims over us, his right to 
command us at his pleasure, his right to dispose of us 
at his will. “Get thee up, O slumberer, and flee from the 
wrath to come. Away to the refuge set before thee! Repent, 
arise, and flee for thy life.” The glory also of a Sovereign 
Father we see in his most merciful and most majestic offer 
and determination in Christ to bless us—to bless us freely, to 
justify us fully and gratuitously, to reconcile and adopt us in 
his own Son’s righteousness and titles, freely, finally, and for 
evermore. No longer do we cling to our olden views of God,— 
our dim and doubtful, hazy and suspicious, and half-slumbering 
views of the glory of God. No more do we dally,—dreamily 
tampering,—with the call of God. His majestic and unreserved 
command, Get thee up and away from the lake of fire—away | 
from thy wicked companions—away from thy worldly idols 
that are thy gods, thy all:—this unconditional command deals 
mightily with all that is within thee. And his merciful and 
unconditional determination, “I will bless thee,’—bless thee 
with a free and full forgiveness, if, being guilty, thou needest 
that,—bless thee with an omnipotent regeneration of thy soul, 
if being depraved and under Satan’s bondage thou needest that ; 
this sovereign, immediate, unconditional, free and all-sufficient 
grace deals not only mightily, but deals bountifully with thee. 
The Eternal King, in short, hath come. He demands thy 
allegiance: “Come forth from among them and be thou 
separate:” but he charges himself with thy lot and thy 
blessedness for ever: “I will bless thee, and be a Father unto 
thee.” And believing his testimony and acquiescing in his 
proposal,—seeing his glory and hearing his call,—by faith you 
arise obedient to your Lord, justified by faith, and having peace 
with God; your faith working by love and overcoming the 
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world : you arise, for this is no more your rest: the Lord is 
your friend; he is your strength and your song; he also is 
become our salvation. Your treasure, your citizenship, your 
home is in heaven. And reconciled to God, and obedient to 
him, and glad to be so, you are a “ stranger on the earth.” 

It cannot, I trust, be warrantably inferred from anything 
that has now been said, that we could mean to represent the 
believer as a miserable recluse or a moping solitaire,—as un- 
companionable,—not formed for or aiming at the duties and 
enjoyments of friendship. Any such inference would be alike 
unjust and untrue, alike false and calumnious. The man who 
is scripturally and spiritually “a stranger on the earth” has 
assumed this relation and disposition towards the world, as we 
have seen, by becoming a friend of God ; and that he should, and 
should therefore, be indifferent to the sacred claims and the 
frank and joyous privilege of friendship, is altogether incredible. 
It is frequently the estimate entertained by the world no doubt 
concerning the living Christian, that he is of a sullen and 
morose disposition, looking coldly on the innocent joys of life, 
and refusing all genial and gladsome association with his 
fellows. But it is one of many misapprehensions and mis- 
representations which the Christian must be content that his 
character in the eyes of the world should suffer ;—one of 
those many proofs that he cannot expect to be sympathised 
with or even understood by the world,—that he is, in short, a 
stranger to the earth. There are those, however, who will deal 
out to him another measure, and do him justice. They will 
understand from their own experience how the case really 
stands. 

For it is a grievous misunderstanding. The believer in 
reality is the only man who has thoroughly fathomed the 
nature and claims of true and incorruptible friendship. In his 
friendship with God he has had the glorious opportunity of 
learning them. And the lessons, which on that high field he 
learns, he will be prepared and desirous to bring into exercise 
in those lower spheres of friendship which he may be privileged 
to occupy among his fellow-men. Nor will he want opportunity 
for doing so. In this sense he is indeed no more a stranger 
and a foreigner, but a fellow-citizen with the saints and of the 
household of God, admitted to a brotherhood of the widest 
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extent and of the most intimate kind. Can it be forgotten that 
the David who gave utterance to the sentiment we have so 
often quoted, “I am a stranger on the earth,” was the friend of 
JONATHAN ; and that it was precisely when realising most 
intensely that he was a stranger on the earth, hunted even asa 
partridge on its mountains, that he enjoyed most intensely the 
sweetness and privilege of that most passionate and honour- 
able attachment ? 

Friendship, indeed, recruits its ranks from the kingdom of 
grace. The Christian, though separated from the world, is not 
isolated on a platform by himself, on which he can find none 
to share or sympathise with him. Unforgiven sin may con- 
stitute such a platform—yea, a prison—for the soul. But the 
fellowship of God is a large and wealthy place, in which all 
the faithful dwell together in unity. “Bring my soul out of 
prison, that 1 may praise thy name; the righteous shall com- 
pass me about, when thou hast dealt bountifully with me” 
(Ps. exlii. 7). 

Indeed, no man knows the calm, quiet, and confiding joy of 
true friendship, but he who is a friend of God and a stranger 
on the earth. For, when once he finds his deepest anxieties 
settled, and his deepest longings satisfied, in God, so that he 
needs no more to depend or draw upon created friends for his 
chief good ; he returns now to find in them what it really is 
in them to yield—not a primary and supreme, but a secondary 
and subordinate enjoyment. That he does find them capable 
of yielding. He finds them capable now of yielding what he 
now seeks,—an accession, namely, a supplement, to a happiness 
already in the main secure. He found them incapable of 
yielding what he formerly sought,—when he vainly assayed 
to make them, or any created good, his “all in all,”’—his 
satisfying portion. Now, therefore, for the first time, he has 
in the fellowships and friendships of brethren a quietness of 
enjoyment, a real and full meeting of his expectations, which 
he never had before. And being now, even if alone in the 
world and friendless, not friendless and alone, because the 
Father is with him, he finds, if surrounded by friends, enjoy- 
ment in them for the Father’s sake. 

You are not at liberty merely, it is your imperative duty, to 
cultivate Christian friendship. Concerning each of his friends 
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alternately, Jesus says to all, “He that receiveth you, receiveth 
me.” 

One of the first effects, indeed, of living Christianity is seen 
in those of its disciples who once were, naturally, morose and 
isolated. Of such, the world will witness with astonishment, 
and the Church with delight, the expansion which their affec- 
tions undergo, the enlarged sympathies and genial sensibilities 
which they display, when grace has effectually loved on to its 
own delighted enthronement (“Grace reigns’). And why 
should not Christian men, and women too (women perhaps we 
should say, especially), be the very patterns of all that is lovely, 
and honourable, and frank, and open, and heartfelt, and mutu- 
ally trustful, and helpful in their friendships with one another? 
Yea, in point of fact, it is really so. None so joyous and 
genial as they: and so much the more, as they feel that they 
are strangers on the earth: and so much the more, as they see 
the day approaching. Conscious thereby the more truly that 
all their real treasure is safe ; with their relation to the living 
God settled on his own infinitely holy, infinitely gracious terms, 
on his own infinitely glorious, and absolutely and eternally sure 
foundations ; with their natures placed under the renewing and 
disciplinary influence of the Spirit and word and Providence of 
an Almighty Father; and the continuance and ultimate perfec- 
tion of that process of renewal secured and guaranteed by an 
everlasting covenant ordered in all things, and sure: who can 
afford in an hour of recreation,—when soul and body and spirit, 
after faithful duty, need to be relaxed,—who can afford, as they 
can, to unbend and enjoy a brother’s society and fellowship, 
—ay, and with a zest, a cordiality, a quiet, calm, and deep 
pleasurableness, of which the worldling can form no concep- 
tion, and compared with which the world’s noisy and most 
excited mirth is unnatural and hollow. “ Rejoice in the Lord, 
and be glad, ye righteous: and shout for joy, all ye that are 
upright in heart.” 

Equally groundless is another objection that has often been 
brought against a style of piety so decided as to make a man a 
stranger on the earth, and to beget the evangelical spirituality 
of character which we have been describing. It is said that 


he will be thereby unfitted for discharging his duties in the 
world. 
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It were useless to enter seriously on the refutation of this 
objection. It may be sufficient to reply that it cannot possibly 
be so, inasmuch as it is precisely duty, and not desire, which 
dictates the entire intercourse which such an one maintains 
with the world. That the man whose whole desire is set upon 
the world should thereby be greatly disqualified for His duty, 
is natural enough. But that the man, who, by his supreme 
desire being turned away from earthly things, is thereby left 
free and unprejudiced to move among them at the dictates, 
not of inordinate desire, but simple duty,—that he should be 
unfitted, and even thereby unfitted, for his duties in the world, 
is inconceivable. It is really he, and he only, with whom duty 
is always constraining, and in whom responsibility is really 
awake. 

Be not afraid, O believing reader, to be a stranger in the 
earth. Be assured your spiritual safety, comfort, and useful- 
ness are all bound up with your really being so. “Know ye 
not that the friendship of the world is enmity to God? whoso- 
ever, therefore, will be a friend of the world is an enemy to 
God.” Whosoever is at home in the earth is a stranger to God. 
But the more you are alienated im spirit from a passing, 
shallow, heartless, ungodly world, the more will you feel con- 
strained to apply in livelier faith and prayer to your heavenly 
Father for friendship and fellowship with Him. 

It was thus that the Psalmist pleaded his separation from 
the world as a reason for his obtaining ‘clearer insight into the 
gracious purposes and holy will of God: “Open mine eyes that 
I may behold the wonders that are in thy law. I am a stranger 
in the earth, hide not thy commandments from me” (Ps. cxix. 12). 
The more, also, will you love the worship, the house, the cause 
and kingdom of Christ upon the earth; and the more liberally, 
joyfully, and prayerfully will you give for the support and 
propagation of his gospel. For thus again spake this same 
stranger on the earth, Israel’s sweet psalmist and king: “For 
who am I, and what is my people, that we should be able to 
offer so willingly after this sort? for all things come of thee, 
and of thine own have we given thee. For we are strangers 
before thee and sojourners, as were all our fathers; our days 
on the earth are as a shadow, and there is none abiding” 
(1 Chron, xxix. 14, 15). 
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Nor will this be wanting to you in the hour of sorrow and 
anxiety, to plead with God as a reason for his hearing and 
answering your cry, when, as a stranger in the earth for his 
sake, you cast yourself upon his help and faithfulness: “ Hear 
my prayer, O Lord, and give ear unto my cry; hold not thy 
peace at my tears; for I am a stranger with thee, and a 
sojourner, as all my fathers were.” The appeal is one of in- 
expressible power with God. His heart warms towards the 
stranger. He hath most solemnly assured us that he is the 
stranger’s shield. He hath forbidden us, under pain of his 
especial displeasure, to vex or oppress the stranger. He hath 
in the most simple and affecting language commanded us to be 
kind unto the stranger. He hath allured us to the duty of 
entertaining strangers by beautifully reminding us that some 
have thereby entertained angels unawares. His dear Son—in 
whose name we pray, and in whose sympathy we may con- 
tinually rejoice and enrich ourselves—was pre-eminently a 
stranger on the earth, and knoweth more than any man the 
heart of a stranger. In his members, and in his cause, he is 
a stranger still: and so highly does he estimate the entertain- 
ing of the stranger that, on the great day of accounts, one of 
his tenderest and most affecting commendations of his people’s 
faithfulness will be in these terms, “I was a stranger, and ye 
took me in.” 

With such affections on the part of the Most High as is 
thus indicated towards the stranger, let me only be able 
honestly to plead at his throne, that “I am a stranger on the 
earth,” and how can I doubt that in my every need and in my 
darkest hour he will hear my cry, and not be silent at my 
tears? Rather,—may I not assure myself?—when povr and 
needy, when pursued by evil and by fear, when perplexed with 
guilt and with Satan,—when ready to sink under trial and 
temptation, I flee to his door, he will give me invariable 
ground to bear this testimony to his grace and faithfulness : 
“T was a stranger, and the Lord took me in”? s 





Hymnology. 


Art. VII.—Hymnology: The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the 
Hymns of the Church. 


HERE is a certain measure of sadness in the fact that when 
we study the doctrine of the Holy Spirit through the 
channel, let us say, of the Creeds or the Fathers, we must make 
our way through endless arguments, such as that concerning 
the Filioque, which seem to obscure the great central truth. 
And, indeed, one is struck with the comparative fewness of 
great works upon this theme, except in connection with such a 
controversial aspect of it as that which we have indicated. 
This may be partly explained by the fact that the Holy Spirit 
has been mainly viewed in relation to questions such as regene- 
ration or the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; but we think 
it is largely due to the consideration that human thought con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit in His Personality does not bear 
translation into the language of the schools: it carries us away 
beyond and within, and utters itself rather in hymns of praise 
than in systems of theology. In this connection it is curious 
to notice that in the “ Apostles’ Creed,” while the statements 
of faith in the Father and the Son are amplified, the words, 
“T believe in the Holy Ghost” stand alone; and so also in the 
earliest form of the Nicene Creed they stood, “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost.” But by and by this formal expression had 
imparted to it greater fulness, and the addition which is made 
in the Constantinopolitan form of the latter creed is quite 
rhythmical in its form, “the Lord, and Giver of life, who with 
the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified, 
who spake by the prophets.” 

We are emboldened, then, to ask the reader to turn aside 
from the path of formal, dogmatical expression, and to study 
with us for a little some phases of the Church’s faith in the 
Holy Spirit as seen in her songs; and that we may do this 
the more clearly and methodically, we shall try to follow the 
chronological order so far as we may. It will be a joy to the 
writer if he can paint even in faintest outline this flower of 
passing sweetness, springing up in darkness “ in the lower parts 
of the earth,” spreading its roots in hidden ways, appearing 
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above the ground with leaves delicate and diverse in hue, a 
plant which cannot die, because the drops of heaven come to 
moisten it, and the “ breath from the four winds” is ever ready 
to vitalise and nourish it. 

We wish, as far as possible, to avoid reference to the praise 
of the Holy Spirit in hymns to the Trinity, but nevertheless 
it is here that we must begin. In those dark days of persecu- 
tion, which include within them the first two centuries, were 
born the doxologies, as if amid their fiery trials the ultimate 
consolation of the Christian confessors and martyrs lay in the 
mystery of the Trinity; and hence we find here many of the 
earliest ascriptions of praise to the Holy Ghost. The voice 
which comes to us from the caverns of the catacombs; the 
melody which intermingles so strangely with the roar of lions 
and the shout of spectacle-loving men; the sdéng at the stake 
which explains the sufferer’s patience, is mostly this :—“ Glory 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.” But 
while we speak of this, we may not forget the following early 
reminiscence, which seems to prove that hymns directly testi- 
fying to the Holy Spirit’s influence were also sung. Basil the 
Great tells us of one Athenagenes, a martyr of still earlier 
days than his own (probably of the latter part of the second 
century), who, as he hastened through the trial of fire to 
his home beneath the altar on high, left a hymn as a legacy 
to his disciples; and Basil adds that those who know it will 
know what he thought regarding the Holy Spirit. What this 
hymn was we do not know, nor do we wish much to know; 
we are content with the picture as it stands, that of a martyr 
sustained amid his last agonies by the thought of the Divine 
Comforter. 

Mainly, however, in these earliest centuries testimonies to 
the Holy Spirit, His Person and work, are to be looked for in 
hymns to the Trinity: in the Gloria in Excelsis, for instance, 
and in that very early hymn, Sas idapov, which utters without 
qualification the singer’s belief in the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit— 

““We hymn Father, Son, and Holy Spirit Divine.” 


Few hymns, so far as we know, were addressed to Him 
directly and alone, although, perhaps, in the great anthology 
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of Greek hymns some such may be found. But what is 
more clear than this, that lack of definite testimony often argues 
only lack of necessity for it? The Church indeed came to an 
objective realisation of her faith part by part, and beliefs long 
implicitly held came but gradually into the region of clear and 
definite apprehension. God’s way with His Church has been, 
as we noticed in a former paper, to vouchsafe clear doctrinal 
vision along the line of warfare and of victory—a historical 
truth this worthy the consideration of those who keep telling 
us that “the heresy of one age becomes the orthodoxy of the 
next.” In battling with the Arians the Church established 
its faith in the Trinity and in the Divinity of our Lord; and 
from this vantage-ground it proceeded to give to the doctrine 
of the atonement, for instance, a firmer foundation for all 
coming time. The Personality and Divinity of the Holy Spirit 
seem to have been less prominently impugned, yet it was 
probably out of some Arian or semi-Arian denial that the need 
arose for such a work as that of Basil (De Spiritu Sancto). 
From about this time, in any case, we may date more clear and 
definite reference to the Holy Spirit, and probably about this 
time also the stream of Christian song began to flow in broader 
channels. It may have been now that the old hymn arose 
which Mrs. Charles’ gives us in her “ Voice of Christian Life 
in Song,” and which leads us to make the remark, that even 
as very early Christians loved to find in the Incarnation an 
assurance of union between God and man, so very early 
Christians rejoiced to find in the thought of the Holy Spirit’s 
descent upon the Church an assurance of union between man 
and man in God. This is the hymn :— 


“ When descending He confused the tongues, 
The Highest scattered the nations ; 
When He distributed the tongues of fire, 
He called all to unity. 
Thus, with one voice, we glorify the All-holy Spirit.” 


We are eager, however, to move onward to the great hymn 
which has specially attracted us to this subject, the Veni Creator 
Spiritus, a song of songs whose author and whose date (which 


1 We must here, once for all, express our indebtedness to Mrs. Charles for 
the help we have received from her delightful book, which is too little known. 
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was certainly very early) we do not know. Speaking of the 
unknown hymn of Athenagenes, we said that we felt no deep 
sorrow that it had been lost, while the knowledge remained of 
this martyr-soul gladdening his last hours with a song of the 
Comforter: now we are almost tempted to say that we do not 
much regret in this case the loss of the author’s name, while 
we have the hymn itself. Many think that it was written by 
Charlemagne, but for this opinion we can find no confirmation : 
nor is there much ground for assigning the authorship to a con- 
temporary of Charlemagne, Rabanus Maurus. Internal evidence 
seems to point more convincingly to Gregory as the author, 
and if so we shall have to place the hymn as early as the sixth 
century. But all is conjecture. Perchance even as the author 
of that hymn which speaks to the heart of English men and 
children as few others do, “ All hail, the power of Jesus’ name,” 
was at his death preaching to a congregation so small that he 
could gather it in his modest home, so this great hymn, which 
kings have sung, as it were, upon their thrones, and countless 
clergy hymned under cathedral-arches on days of ordination, 
and lonely hearts have uttered to cheer them on life’s weary 
way, was first the utterance of some lonely monk or some 
quiet heart whose influence did not lie beyond its lowly dwell- 
ing. But if we are to understand this hymn at all in its 
relation to the Church’s faith, we must regard it mainly as a 
growth, just as there seems strong reason to believe the Te 
Deum to have been. Through long years before its final 
utterance in fine metric form this hymn may have existed 
in essence: changing, widening, deepening with the genera- 
tions. It may have begun with the early hymn spoken of 
by Basil, and then as Christians began to realise more fully 
not merely the personality of the Holy Spirit but His mani- 
fold influence, new tones would enter into its melody. 
Figures please us, and in this spiritual kingdom they are 
helpful : let us use one yet again. It rose like the great Nile 
river in a spot which through the centuries remained unknown, 
away perchance in some desert-tract of the spiritual realm, 
with no eye but God’s to see, and no breath of wind but the 
breath of the Spirit to move its waters; it wandered its long 
way, gathering breadth and volume as it went: by and by 
overflowing its banks to spread fertility on every side; at last 
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a great father of spiritual streams, poured itself through diverse 
channels into the great and wide sea of a Church’s universal 
devotion. And if we consider that from the time of Charle- 
magne, when it was in use, by whomsoever written, on till 
latest times, devout souls have again and again made it the 
model for new songs, we shall be the better able to appreciate 
this view. For Luther it formed the foundation of his Pente- 
costal hymn, “ Komm, Gott-Schépfer, Heiliger Geist :” for the 
Church of England it took the form which Bishop Cosin gave 
it in his Meditations, beginning with the well-known lines :— 
“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire,! 
And lighten with celestial fire : 


Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost Thy sevenfold gifts impart.” 


In the walks of English literature we meet with it again in 
far different form in the hymn of the poet Dryden— 


“ Creator Spirit, by whose aid 
The world’s foundations first were laid ;” 


while in the body of Wesleyan song it breathes in hymn after 
hymn. 

We do not apologise at all for dwelling at length upon this 
one hymn, because it tells us that at a point not midway be- 
tween the day when the “ promise of the Father” was given 
and this latter day in which we are living, the Christian heart 
rose to such a blessed realisation of the Holy Spirit’s power 
and influence that modern Christians turn still to her utter- 
ance of it in song, and make it their own. For mark you 
what this hymn says of the Spirit :— 

It owns Him Creator and Paraclete, man’s Maker and his 
daily Counsellor: it calls Him a living fountain and a fire; it 
characterises Him as Love and heavenly unction, and thus owns 
Him in these four phrases, source of life and purity, of love 
and heavenly wisdom. Notably, He is the “ Finger of God’s 
right hand,” a figure borrowed from our Lord’s words, “If I by 
the finger of God cast out devils,” etc., and already familiar as 
indicative of various functions fulfilled by the Holy Spirit, 
Augustine, for instance, finding in it a reference to the fact 


1 We quote from Cosin’s translation, which is sufficiently close to the 
original in these lines for our purpose. 
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that in the Old Testament dispensation the Law was given by 
the Divine Finger. He is addressed as able to give light and 
courage; His aid is sought to drive away our foes, and to give 
us peace— 


“ Keep far our foes, give peace at home : 
For where Thou art no ill can come.” 


And the old controversy about the Filiogue is glanced at in 
the lines— 
“ Give us to know the Father, Son, 
And Thee, of both, to be but one,” 


a knowledge which to the singer seems to be the sum of all. 
We shall not need to dwell at such length upon any other 
hymn, but this we take as the centre around which all poetic 
meditations on the Holy Spirit may be said to revolve. And 
yet it is strange to think that the Church had scarce learned 
its sweet cadence before it entered upon its history of error 
and declension ; ere long it was sung at the election of many an 
unworthy Pope—for it became part of the Order for pontifical 
elections—by cardinals of probably equal unworthiness, and at 
the consecration of many a bishop who sought little of the 
“wisdom which cometh from above.” It may have been 
designed to shine as a “light in a dark place,” or, if you will, 
to be a fitting casket in which to enclose this simple and broad 
faith in the Spirit’s person till the Dayspring from on high 
should anew visit the earth. 

But we pass on now to a certainly later hymn, and one of 
less doubtful authorship, the “ Veni Sancte Spiritus” of King 
Robert 11. of France. The elder hymn of which we have said 
so much was strong rather than sweet, compact rather than fine 
and delicate; it was the stem indeed, and is stem-like in 
character. But King Robert’s hymn is the tender and fair 
leaf of praise: a song most delicate in its beauty. Let us 
take a line or two of it, using Dr. Macgill’s translation, which has 
the great gift of sympathy in spirit and tone with the original :— 

“ Holy Spirit, God of Light ! 
Come, and on our inner sight 
Pour Thy bright and heavenly ray. 


Father of the lowly ! Come ; 
Here, great Giver, be Thy home, 
Sunshine of our hearts for aye. 











Tse 
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Inmost Comforter and best ! 
Of our souls the dearest Guest ! 
Sweetly all their thirst allay. 


In our toils be our retreat : 
Be our shadow in the heat ; 
Come and wipe our tears away.” 


This was written by a king, and by a king who flourished 
in the eleventh century. Already the Church was wandering 
far away from a divine simplicity ; the doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist had, as we saw in a former paper, 
come into general acceptance: and we might suppose that the 
high faith in the promise of the Spirit had died out in minds 
which believed that the Incarnate God was present on every 
altar in the transubstantiated elements. But such material- 
ising views were powerless to overthrow this faith in spirits 
finely touched ; and such seems to have been “ Robert the Sage 
and the Devout.” Moreover, though he was a king, he was 
far more a student and a believer than a king, and above all 
kingly things he esteemed the praise of the King of Heaven, 
doing much, we are told, to improve the psalmody of those 
days, and himself inditing hymns not a few. 

We cannot bring ourselves to regard these two hymns as 
entirely independent of each other ; and we conjecture that the 
Veni Creator was familiar to Robert, and that his was added as 
a kind of “ Antiphon.” It is much more subjective than the 
other, and contemplates less the “Creator Spirit” than the 
“ Indwelling Comforter.” Between the two we have a strikingly 
comprehensive view of the relations of the Spirit to the Church 
of Christ,—a defence without, a presence within,—“a wall of 
fire round about her, and the glory in the midst of her.” 

We are eager to hasten on, however, to the Churches of the 
Reformation, and we must bridge over the interval with a some- 
what narrow span. The strain of song moves on, and we hear 
new voices, as we come to the twelfth century, which Mrs. 
Charles calls “ the harvest-field of medieval hymns.” Amongst 
others, there was the German Abbess Hildegarde, known chiefly 
to the Church historian as a centre of legends about visions, 
but to the hymn-lover as the reputed author of a “ sequence ” 
or prose poem of great sweetness, beginning “O Ignis Spiritus 
Paracleti.” We cannot forbear quoting a few lines, and the 
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reader will not fail to notice the growing tendency toward the 
use of very material images, which was so characteristic of 
the age :— 


“O sweetest taste within the breast ! O grace upon us pour’d, 
That saintly hearts may give again their perfume to the Lord. 
O purest Fountain, we can see clear mirror’d in thy streams 
That God brings home the wanderers, that God the lost redeems. 


O Breastplate strong to guard our life! O bond of unity ! 

O dwelling-place of righteousness ! save all who trust in Thee ; 
Defend those who in dungeons dark are prison’d by the foe, 
And for Thy will is aye to save, let Thou the captive go.”! 


In these lines is re-echoed the faith in the One Spirit as the 
bond of unity, and to “ unitas ” is now joined “ libertas,” and the 
Spirit is He who can bring home wanderers, redeem the lost, 
deliver the captive :—‘“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” In this same century lived Adam of St. Victor, 
of whom we may say broadly that we know nothing of him 
save from his hymns, but they form such a rich anthology that 
if we were to dwell upon them we should exhaust all our space 
and more. In one of these, that beginning “ Lux Jucunda, lux 
Insignis,” the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration seems to be 
alluded to as already currently believed, and the parallel is 
drawn—a favourite one, as it appears—between the Spirit at 
the first creation moving upon the face of the deep, and the 
saine Spirit hovering over the waters of baptism. But let us 
pass now from these old Latin hymns, much though they have 
to tell us. It is worthy of remark that beyond the question of 
Procession, there seems to have been little tendency to define 
this article of faith; and a mere reference to the so-called 
Athanasian Creed, which is more of a sequence than a creed, 
will be enough to indicate that such attempts would have 
probably proved nnhappy. The desire of devout souls was 
rather to meditate on the blessed truth of God’s Presence 
and Influence within the spirit, and of His power to defend 
us from all evil, and to give this truth room to deepen and 
to expand. Thus it would seem that this part of the old faith 
was subjected to less corruption in essence throughout the 

1 The translation is that given in The Library of Religious Poetry (Messrs. 


Sampson Low and Co.), the newest and incomparably the best English 
* Liederschatz.” 
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Dark Ages than some others. And as of old, so at this time : 
those who claimed to be God’s Israel might transgress: they 
might bow before graven images: their leaders might fall into 
grievous sin: rebuke and blasphemy might make the spiritual 
night hideous ; but “ the fire was continually burning before the 
altar ; it never went out.” This fact perhaps is one which has 
a deeper significance than may at first appear. Romanism has 
never been a denial of the invisible and supernatural side of 
our holy religion, but wherever that has taken to itself material 
expression, Romanism has set itself to cultivate the material 
expression, until it succeeds in drowning the still small voice 
within. Jesus is “ born of a virgin,” and she must needs call 
attention away from the holy beauty of the thought to dogmas 
of Immaculate Conception. Jesus bids His disciples keep the 
Sacrament according to His institution, that they may see in 
Him their bread and wine: Romanism instead bids her 
disciples see Him in their bread and wine. He dies that His 
blood, shed once for all, may be man’s redemption: Romanism 
hangs crucifixes over her altars, and materialises the Atonement. 
But the doctrine of the Trinity has remained, as well as the 
doctrine of the proper Divinity of our Lord, and the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit working upon the hearts of men. What 
the Reformation had chiefly to do was to reassert the truth 
within this sphere, and to make it supreme; for, though it 
had not been denied, the growth of a material worship and 
an external religion, even when it begins by claiming only 
to represent spiritual things, must eventuate in the subor- 
dination first, the subjection next, and the subversion last 
--of the inward and Divine. We turn now to the Reforma- 
tion Churches, and to Churches and Christians of every name 
since Reformation days, to learn from their songs how they 
have “honoured the Spirit;” and instinctively we turn to 
Germany first and to Luther. As everybody knows, his 
thoughts were mainly concerned about salvation through Jesus 
Christ, and not through the Church; but a movement which 
was to re-establish unfettered relationship between the soul 
and God was not likely to be heedless about vindicating sancti- 
fication through the Spirit. And it is singularly refreshing to 
find in his great war-song the lines— 
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“ The word of God they shall not touch, 
Yet have no thanks therefor ; 
God by His Spirit and His gifts 
Is with us in the war.”? 
It was not enough, however, to claim the Spirit as theirs for 
this great Reformation day, and Luther set himself to prepare 
Pentecostal chorales which the Church should use in her days 
of common need. What he did was to take the old hymns and 
give them a new setting; and in this way especially he framed 
his three great Whitsuntide hymns, “Komm, Gott-Schopfer, 
Heiliger Geist,’ “Komm, Heiliger Geist! Herre Gott!” and 
“ Nun bitten wir den Heiligen Geist.” The first was a render- 
ing of the Veni Creator, and whilst it adheres with faithfulness 
to the old original, there is a German forcefulness about it in 
part to be accounted for by the fact that the hymn seems 
already in a vernacular version to have made a home for itself 
on German soil. The second is a form of Veni Sancte Spiritus, 
but when we compare it with King Robert’s hymn we discern 
comparatively little resemblance in detail; it has less of fine- 
ness, more of solidity ; and here it seems probable that he had 
before him an old German fragment in the Latin tongue, the 
burden of which was different from that of Robert. This was 
as follows :—- 
“Veni Sancte Spiritus ; 

Reple tuorum corda fidelium 

Et tui amoris in eis ignem accende, 

Qui per diversitatem linguarum cunctarum 

Gentes in unitate fidei congregasti 

Allelujah ! Allelujah !” 

The note of this old hymn or sequence, which is, we think, 
ascribed to the time of Notker, the great composer of sequences, 
who lived about the year 900, was unity, as we see. Early 
Christians had loved to dwell upon this thought, and to asso- 
ciate it with their highest conceptions of the spiritual king- 
dom ; and Luther, by taking up this old hymn, and expanding 
it, may be taken as showing that, in turning away from the 
erring catholicism of Rome, he sought to turn towards the true 
catholicity, the “ unity of the Spirit.” 

His third Pentecostal hymn also took its rise in an old 


1 Miss Winkworth’s version. The phrase is, “ Mit seinem Geist und 
Gaben.” 
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fragment, in this case a hymn German in tongue as well as in 
history. We give the latter as it has been translated by Miss 
Winkworth in her Christian Singers of Germany : — 


“ Now let us pray the Holy Ghost 
For that true Faith we need the most, 
And that He may keep us when death shall come, 
And from this ill world we travel home, 
Kyrie eleison.” 


Luther retained this verse, and added other three, which we 
shall try to give to the reader in simple English form :— 


“Thou blessed Light ! to us make known 
Our Saviour, Jesus Christ, alone ; 
That we may steadfast aye to Him remain 
Who brings us to our Fatherland again. 
Kyrie eleison. 


Thou sweetest Love! Thy grace reveal, 

And from its Fount may Love distil ; 

So with true brother-love our hearts shall swell, 

And all in peace and blissful concord dwell. 
Kyrie eleison. 


Thou best Consoler in all need ! 

Grant us nor shame nor death to heed : 

So may our souls stand firm against despair, 

E’en should the foe to claim our life prepare. 
Kyrie eleison.” 


A softer hymn than the other two, breathing more of patience 
and loving-kindness, of peace and comfort. The first of the 
three was a song for his Church at all times and at large; the 
second a song for the robuster spirits and for the expression of 
the Christian’s hope in the “ fight of faith ;” the third imported 
gentler tones to make an utterance for gentler hearts, as well 
as to supply the Church with a song in the night of weariness. 

Pass we now homewards, and let us at once confess that our 
English muse has at this period no such triad of holy song 
to offer. And yet it also must have had, like Germany, old 
hymnic fragments out of which new hymns might grow: it 
had, we know, one rich inheritance in that sweet Antiphon 
—how old we cannot tell—which had been handed down from 
the deathbed of the Venerable Bede :— 
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“ He also sang Antiphons,” says St. Cuthbert, “ according to our custom 
and his own, one of which is, ‘O glorious King, Lord of all power, who 
triumphing this day [Ascension-day, on which he died] didst ascend above 
all the heavens: do not forsake us orphans : but send down upon us the Spirit 
of Truth which was promised to us by the Father. Hallelujah !’” 


This precious treasure, which constituted the “swan-song” of 
the monk of Jarrow—and so moved him while he sang, that at 
the words, “ Do not forsake us orphans,” he burst into tears— 
has been preserved by the Episcopal Church in the collect for 
Ascension-day, but we do not know that it has ever been 
turned to account in hymnic form, although we seem to hear 
an echo of it in lines which are very dear to those who know 
them :— 
“Thou art gone up on high 
To mansions in the skies, 
And round Thy throne unceasingly 
The songs of praise arise ; 
But we are lingering here, 
With sin and care oppressed ; 
Lord, send Thy promised Comforter, 
And lead us to Thy rest.” 


But to return. The Reformation in England was not pro- 
ductive, we have said, of any great hymn such as those of 
Luther; but we must not omit to refer to one song of those 
days which is worthy of quotation for its own sake, and still 
more as being the work of Miles Coverdale. This also is a 
translation, and a translation of that hymn of Luther’s, which 
again sprang out of a Latin one, the Veni Sancte Spiritus. 
We quote two verses :— 


“Come, Holy Spirite, most blessed Lorde, 

Fulfyl our hearts now with Thy grace ; 

And make our myndes of one accorde, 
Kyndle them with love in every place. 

O Lorde, Thou forgevest our trespace, 
And callest the folke of every countre 

To Thy ryght faith and truste of Thy grace, 
That they may geve thankes and singe to Thee. 

Alleluya, Alleluya ! 


O holy Lighte, moste principall, 
The worde of Lyfe shewe unto us ; 
And cause us to knowe God over all, 
For our owne Father moste gracious 
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Lorde, kepe us from lernyng venymous 
That we folowe no masters but Christe. 
He is the Verite, His worde sayeth thus : 
Cause us to set in Hym our truste. 
Alleluya, Alleluya !” 


This hymn notwithstanding, it cannot be said that the 
English Reformation opened its heart in new song on any 
theme of the spiritual kingdom; and hence we may not draw 
too decided a conclusion from its comparative silence here. 
Nevertheless, we seem only too surely borne out by the 
religious history of the last three centuries in Great Britain, 
when we say that Evangelical Christians have been, with 
manifest exceptions in individuals and in movements, open to 
the charge of giving to the doctrine of the Spirit a subordinate 
place, and even to-day men are almost regarded as “suspected 
persons” who exalt into prominence a belief in the daily and 
direct influence of the indwelling Spirit. It may be that we 
find the explanation of this in nowise salutary condition of 
things in the fact that movements which have arisen towards 
a more vivid realisation of the Spirit’s influence have been so 
often side-eddies, rather than great and broad currents. The 
unseen and spiritual side of our faith is necessarily of peculiar 
attractiveness to emotional and mystical minds; and thus the 
great doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s power not to regenerate 
only, not even to regenerate and sanctify only, but to teach 
and guide, opening up to the individual soul to-day “treasures 
of darkness and hidden riches of secret places,’ has been too 
much left to those who, through extreme subjectivity, have 
been apt to express it in a form—to say the least—not suited 
to all. So it has gained one characteristic expression in 
Quakerism; another perhaps in Quietism; and so on, till 
through fear of being associated with some special and undesir- 
able “ism,” men have been ready not only to “stand in the 
old paths,” but to let the grass grow upon them. We need 
not therefore be surprised to find that, at least in our own 
land, great modern hymns of the Holy Spirit are few. In the 
century following the Reformation however, we find some well 
worthy of special mention. Of these we speak first of one to 
which incidental reference has already been made, Bishop 
Cosin’s translation of the Veni Creator, beginning— 
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“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire.” 

The compilers of the Book of Common Prayer showed their 
sense of its value by inserting it in the Orders for Ordination 
and Consecration, and, for ourselves, we could wish that it had 
a wider recognition and acceptance. It is a great hymn, 
almost courting comparison with its Latin original. Its beauty 
lies, like that of the tune to which it is wedded, and which is 
of almost prehistoric age, in its grand simplicity. It is not 
one of those sweet and delicate lyrics which please you in some 
mood by a happy turn of expression; nor is it one of those 
hymns which are dependent for impressiveness upon the 
thunder of the organ-peal or the rendering of accomplished 
choirs ; its holy aspiration will lift up true hearts wherever it 
is sung, in cathedral or church, amid the pomps of choral 
service, or in the more welcome simplicity of unadorned 
worship. 

Side by side with this we set another, very different in 
character, and written by a very different author. It is called 
a “Litany of the Holy Spirit,” and its author was Robert 
Herrick,—a man of quick genius, of strong passion, of, alas ! 
too broad humour and licence, yet marked by such finer 
qualities as to win from Mr. George Mac Donald the epithet, 
“the very lovable Robert Herrick.” This “litany” is notable 
for qualities less transcendent than those of Bishop Cosin’s 
hymn: it is soft, low, sweet—and withal so quaint in parts, that 
as a whole it scarcely admits of being used in public worship. 
Indeed, altogether it is rather fitted for private than public use, 
and herein lies its claim to a place in thissketch. It represents 
so well that immediacy of communion which is the grand dis- 
tinction of Protestant faith: it is my spirit communing with 
the Holy Spirit, with no church or priest between. Let us 
take a verse or two: 





“ In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress, 

And when I my sins confess, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 

When I lie upon my bed, 

Sick in heart and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomforted, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 
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When the house doth sigh and weep, 

And the world is drown’d in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me. 





When the judgment is reveal’d, 
And that open’d which was seal’d, 
When to Thee I have appeal’d, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me.” 


Here you feel that you are in a new region, breathing a new 
atmosphere : the Holy Spirit is addressed not as One afar off, 
but as One of whom it has been said, “ He dwelleth with you, 
and shall be in you.” We mourn over the manner of life of 
poor Herrick, so inconsistent, to all outward appearance, not 
only with his sacred calling, but with the high feeling of these 
verses ; but all the while we feel that he who thus sang must 
have had in him “some good thing toward the Lord God of 
Israel.” Wesum up what we think of the verses themselves, 
by saying that we wish we could believe that they were, in 
their holy boldness, representative of general Christian feeling 
in his day—or in ours. 

One hymn more, and one only, we quote from this century. 
It is a hymn of John Mason, a man of holy life and high 
devotion, who was born early in the seventeenth century, and 
died toward its close. His songs have received but scant 
justice in an age which, with all its boasted love of naturalness, 
is yet rather jealous of hymns that are not mellifluous : and few 
who know and sing the lines beginning— 


“ A living stream, as crystal clear, 
Welling from out the throne 
Of God and of the Lamb on high, 
The Lord to man hath shewn,” 


know that these are a more modern and melodious rendering of 
homely John Mason’s “Song of praise for joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” In this there is much which Keble’s version does not 
give us; and though we own a master-hand in the alteration, 
we prefer the original, plain and homely as it is. We cannot 
stay upon it; but let us say that we find here also that realisa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit as already given, which we miss in still 
greater hymns— 
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“ Down from above the Blessed Dove 
Is come into my Breast, 
To witness God’s eternal Love ; 
This is my heavenly Feast. 


This makes me Abba Father cry 
With confidence of Soul ; 

It makes me cry, My Lord, my God, 
And that without Controul. 


Eye hath not seen, nor Ear hath heard, 
From Fancy ’tis conceal’d 

What Thou, Lord, hast laid up for thine, 
And hast to me reveal’d.” 


In this we see the truth which the old Latin hymns expressed, 
but upon another side ; indeed, we have got beyond translations 
here, and are dealing, as in Herrick’s hymn, with a new aspect 
of faith—new, and yet as old as the Bible. For we live 
within the folds of a paradox; and while we can truly pray, 
“Come, Holy Ghost,” we can yet, with equal truth, give thanks 
for the “ Holy Ghost, who is given unto us.” It is much as 
when we speak of the sun having risen on the earth, while yet 
the sun is ever shining, and his “rising” means that we have 
turned toward his light. Amongst our many hymns, it seems 
to have been generally the habit to look at the relation of the 
Spirit to the soul in the former way: John Mason, with a 
soul looking intensely inward, a man of whom an impartial 
contemporary wrote—“ He was a person of as great devotion 
as ever 1 met with,” saw the inner side of this great truth, 
and cried, 


“ My sighs are turned into songs, 
The Comforter is come.” 


Space will not allow us to say more than a few words of the 
hymns of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; nor indeed 
do we regret the need of passing over these lightly, for they 
afford us comparatively little evidence of increased spiritual 
intelligence in regard to the faith of the Holy Ghost. In the 
eighteenth century we can recall no English hymn on this 
theme which rises very high ; for we can scarcely set a lofty 
estimate upon Dryden’s “Creator Spirit! by whose aid.” It 
lias been popular, as many another not very lofty hymn has 
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been, and will be again: it is, moreover, fine in some of its 
expressions, and, did it not suggest comparison with its great 
Latin original, and with Cosin’s version, it might even be 
highly regarded; as it is, we are inclined to set it among secondary 
songs. We fear we shall be considered unduly bold in adding 
that we do not think Charles Wesley added any absolutely 
great song of the Spirit to our collections ; but we give this as 
our impression, and give it all the more readily, that we have 
not the slightest sympathy with the current tendency to 
depreciate the value of Wesleyan hymnology. There is one 
hymn, however, of Wesley’s, the influence of which it would 
be uncandid to refuse to recognise—“ Come, Holy Ghost, our 
hearts inspire.” Viewed in itself, it is not a great hymn, 
although there is much beauty in the lines, 
“ Expand Thy wings, prolific Dove, 
Brood o’er our nature’s night : 


On our disorder’d spirits move, 
And let there now be light.” 


But, apart from all question of intrinsic merit, it has caught 
the heart of Methodism, and set it on fire: and the Methodist 
who does not know it would be as little worthy of his spiritual 
heritage as the Scotchman who does not know “The Lord’s 
my Shepherd.” It has been sung before the sermon in the 
Methodist societies all the world over for the last century ; it 
has helped to maintain among them the great faith in the 
Spirit’s power which lies at the very root of Methodism : and, 
we doubt not, it has been answered in showers of blessing again 
and again. Nor must we neglect to add that George Whitefield 
showed the value which he put upon this hymn by giving it a 
place in his collections. We happen to possess two of these : one 
bearing the date 1758, and entitled “ A Communion Morning’s 
Companion :” the other a “Collection of Hymns for Social 
Worship,” of date 1760: and in both this hymn occurs, in the 
latter the words “Before Sermon” having been written in. 
We are told that to-day Wesleyans are beginning to dispense 
with this hymn before the sermon; we do not wonder to hear 
at the same time that Wesleyanism is not what it has been. 
This is the case of a song not absolutely great, yet truly mighty, 
whose history is the history of a great movement, whose melody 
has risen sweetly on the clear voice of childhood, swelled and 
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heaved through the great congregation, and passed tremblingly 
again to heaven upon the lips of age. 

In all this we have but a reflection of the Wesleyan society 
throughout : it has not been a great intellectual force: it has 
been a great spiritual power. It has done, perhaps, more in 
leading men to “ honour the Spirit ”—and this not only within 
the limits of its own organisation but far beyond—than any 
other body of evangelical believers. 

Coming to the nineteenth century, we find in it one hymn 
of superlative excellence, so good as to throw all others into the 
shade. Of these latter some are of considerable power: as 
Montgomery’s “ Lord God the Holy Ghost, in this accepted 
hour,” “O Spirit of the living God !” Lynch’s “ Gracious Spirit, 
dwell with me,” Keble’s “When God of old came down from 
Heaven,’ and others which might be named: But does not 
Harriet Auber’s hymn rise high above them all? What hymn 
indeed have we, leaving out always Cosin’s hymn, in English, 
which sings of the Holy Spirit with equal sweetness and equal 
poetic beauty ? We know of none. It makes us almost recant 
what we have said of the lack of great contemporary hymns on 
this theme: for the age which has afforded us this cannot surely 
be called poor. Here again we have utterance given to the 
presence and aid of the Comforter, not as a blessed hope only, 
but as a blessed reality: resting in humble hearts, speaking 
with voice gentle and soft as the evening breeze, checking 
our faults, smoothing the ruffled breast of fear, pointing to 
day beyond. The fellowship of the Spirit is seen as the 
secret spring of the inward life; it is from Him who is within 
us that all goodness springs: and virtue and victory over sin, 
holiness, and aught of purity that we can claim, are in their 
root not ours, but His. A truth this which we daily profess 
to believe, and many times a day forget, and which comes to 
us here in words simple as those of a child— 

“ Our blest Redeemer, ere He breathed 
His tender, last farewell, 
A Guide, a Comforter bequeathed 
With us to dwell.” 
Why should we quote it further? every hymn-lover knows it 
well: and we can but say once more what we said of Herrick’s 
hymn: Would that it might be accounted the average expres- 
sion of a living Christian faith ! 
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But here we must set our study aside. We have traced 
our way down the centuries with this doctrine as our chart, 
and as we have gone on our pilgrimage we have been face 
to face with most diverse men and women. Now we have 
dreamed of the old martyr and his unknown hymn, 
and wondered what he sang; and now we have caught 
sounds of holy voices singing Veni Creator Spiritus, and 
have mused over its unknown authorship, finding in this 
perhaps another instance of the hidden ways of Him who 
“buries His workmen, and carries on His work.” We have 
been admitted into the chamber of a king, and seen him 
bowing before Him in whose hands are the hearts of kings, 
that He may turn them whithersoever He wills; we have 
listened to the voice of an ancient abbess, and caught notes of 
most womanly tenderness ; we have wandered to the deathbed 
of an Anglo-Saxon seer, whose name all England even yet, 
under so much purer light than he enjoyed, honours itself by 
honouring—the Venerable Bede; we have listened to the un- 
couth yet touching strains of Miles Coverdale, who, living 
long centuries afterwards, may be said to have in his Bible 
entered into the labours of Bede. Like every pilgrim in the 
ways of sacred song, we have been with Martin Luther, and 
caught the fire of his chorales, and then we have turned again 
homeward to follow the-path of English song. We have passed 
many singers unnoted by the way, but we have rejoiced in 
those we have seen; we have watched the fire of a holy devo- 
tion as it burned in the heart of an Anglican bishop; we have 
mourned and rejoiced together in the song of one who was 
so much of kin with Burns, Robert Herrick ; and we have sat 
and communed with plain, holy John Mason. We have been 
with Wesley, and joined in the song of Methodism, and have 
been welcomed at last to the beautiful gate of the temple by 
Harriet Auber. Here we stand, and thank God for this way 
of holy song, dreaming the while how infinitely more blessed 
His Presence is than these songs have pictured it, and turning 
to Himself to say, 


“They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


ANDREW CARTER. 
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Art. VIII.—The Persistence of Force ; a Point in the Argument 
of Natural Theology. 


HE doctrine of the Persistence of Force, as it is among the 
latest, so it is considered among the surest and the most 
important of the results of modern science. Like every other 
advance in truth, it must needs have interest to the theolo- 
gian ; but, in the absorbing attention given to its physical 
relations, its theological bearings have not yet been sufficiently 
considered. 

A certain vague recognition of the constancy of force, of a 
relation between the different physical forces, and, specifically, 
a suspicion, at least, that heat is “a mode of motion” among 
the particles of matter, may be found occasionally among the 
older philosophers. With them it was but a vague guess, like 
many others, which, in the minds of those familiar with nature, 
often become prophecies of future discovery. The matter was 
first brought to definite experimental test by Count Rumford 
at the close of the last century. He established the converti- 
bility of mechanical motion into heat, and even determined, 
with a fair approximation to accuracy, the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat. A little later these conclusions were confirmed 
by the experiments of Davy; but after this the subject was 
suffered to rest for nearly half a century. The crucial and 
fundamental fact had been ascertained, but the scientific world 
was not yet prepared to avail itself of the fruits. Soon after 
1840 the matter was taken up anew by many able investi- 
gators, and has since been pursued in different countries with 
great skill and zeal. Séguin of France, Grove and Joule of 
England, Mayer of Germany, Colding of Denmark, were promi- 
nent among those who first established the general doctrine of 
the mutual relations of the natural forces, and the subject 
has been closely pursued by Helmholtz, Holtzman, Faraday, 
Thomson, Tyndall, and many others. For the last quarter of 
a century it has been an established doctrine of science, and 
has been largely discussed theoretically and mathematically as 
well as experimentally. 

The cardinal point of the theory is the relation of heat to 
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mechanical motion. A definite quantitative relation between 
natural forces was here first established. It is a matter of 
sufficiently common observation that arrested, or partially 
arrested, motion produces heat. The leaden bullet may even 
melt on striking the iron target; the anvil is warmed by the 
repeated blows of the hammer; the journals of machinery 
grow hot by friction; and the hardest steel may be cut by a 
rapidly revolving disc of sheet-iron which, pressed against it, 
melts its pathway through. By carefully conducted and often 
repeated experiments it has been shown that one pound let 
fall from a height of 772 feet will develop sufficient heat on 
striking the ground to raise one pound of water 1° F.; and 
this is known as the mechanical equivalent of heat. It is 
well ascertained that motion may be wholly converted into 
heat ; but the process cannot be reversed with the same com- 
pleteness. The a priori presumption would be, of course, that 
when motion has been converted into heat, and that heat con- 
verted back again into motion, precisely the original amount of 
motion would be reproduced ; but practically it is found that 
this cannot be realised, 

Electricity, magnetism, chemical action, heat, mechanical 
motion, are all convertible terms in the sense that any one of 
them may be converted into any other, and this still into 
another throughout the circle, although their reconvertibility 
is not in all cases fully practicable. To this circle (as has 
been shown by Le Conte and others) the animal forces also 
belong. Muscular action and nerve force have been abun- 
dantly proved to be correlated with the ordinary natural forces 
as far as it is possible to establish experimental proof in the 
case of a problem so complicated and encumbered with con- 
ditions of such delicacy and difficulty. By many quantitative 
experiments the human body has been brought into the cate- 
gory of mechanical engines, more exquisitely wrought, indeed, 
and more perfectly adjusted than any other, but still an engine, 
in which food is the fuel and work the result. The attempt 
has also been made to correlate mental action with the same 
natural forces, but has signally failed, because it is impossible 
to identify the mind with the brain, the extremest point of which 
natural science can take cognisance. In regard to the brain, 
as the especial organ of the mind’s action, sufficient progress 
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has been made, in the opinion of many physicists (though this 
is by no means to be considered yet as an established truth), to 
justify the assumption that with the development of each sen- 
sation, thought, and emotion, there must be a corresponding 
change and expenditure of substance of the brain or nerves. 

This brief summary has been presented in order that the 
doctrine of the correlation of forces may be clearly in view 
while some thoughts in regard to it are suggested which have a 
theological, and especially an apologetic, interest. The name 
now preferred for the doctrine is the “ persistence, ather than 
the “ correlation” of force, the one being an obvious deduction 
from the other ; for if no force is annihilated but when it dis- 
appears from view is simply transformed into correlated force, 
then the expression “persistence of force,” or “of energy,” 
becomes a neat summary of the whole matter. In how far and 
in what sense this is to be considered as strictly true will be 
considered in the sequel. 

In the meantime it may be said that nothing has contributed 
more to the wide diffusion and the firm tenure of the belief in 
a fixed order of nature than this recognition of the persistence 
of force. The two truths are so mutually interdependent that 
neither can be fully accepted apart from the other. A great 
step was gained when it was shown that matter was persistent : 
that when the oil was burned in the lamp its elements merely 
changed their combinations, while all continued to exist that 
had existed before ; nothing was annihilated and nothing was 
created. But a far greater step was taken with the announce- 
ment of the correlative doctrine of the persistence of force ; 
greater, not only because, as an addition to what had been taken 
before, it opened out a still wider view of truth, but also because 
it had to do with a region not so immediately under the cog- 
nisance of the senses. The general reception of these doctrines 
has greatly enlarged our conceptions of the unity of nature and 
of its fixed order—of what is commonly described as natural 
law ; and this conception is a very fundamental one in any 
just theology. 

But there always remains this difficulty with the enunciation 
of a general law from a small number of instances of its opera- 
tion; we cannot doubt that these instances, however few they 
may be, if really understood in all their bearings, are sufficient 
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proof of the law, for we believe in the uniformity of natural 
law—in other words, in the unchangeableness of the Divine 
will,—and hence that what is true in one case will be true, 
under precisely the same circumstances and conditions, in any 
other ; but when the instances are few, it is always difficult to 
be sure that in the examples before us we have only the effects 
of the law of which we are in search. The effects attributed 
to it may possibly have been modified by the action of other 
laws not taken into account; or, in other words, the law in 
question may not, in the particular cases examined, have fully 
worked out its legitimate and proper results. In every really 
scientific investigation this danger is appreciated, and the 
utmost care is taken to guard against this source of error, 
and to isolate as perfectly as possible the phenomena to be 
examined ; but the difficulties of thorough scientific experi- 
ment are great, and our knowledge even of familiar things is 
limited. Hence it happens that almost every result needs 
to be tested under diverse circumstances and by different 
investigators, and confidence is not established in the con- 
clusions reached until this has been done. When this has 
been accomplished, as it has been to a good degree in the case 
of the persistence of force, the establishment of a general law is 
recognised ; but even then it is hazardous to assume too soon 
or too positively that this law is fully understood in all its 
completeness. Disagreements, more or less important, always 
exist between theory and experiment ; and when the mean of 
a large number of observations accords with the theory, these 
differences are fairly attributed to the unavoidable errors of 
observation. But confidence in this explanation must be in 
proportion to the number of observations, the breadth of their 
scope, and the length of time in which they have been sub- 
jected to the questionings of scientific reasoners. For example: 
the Ptolemaic system did very well for astronomy, and there 
was reason for thinking it the true account of the relations of 
the heavenly bodies until observations had been greatly multi- 
plied ; so, too, the phlogiston theory held its place in chemistry 
until experiments had become too numerous to admit of ex- 
planation by its means. The evidence of truths in natural 
science is thus assimilated in character to moral rather than to 
demonstrative evidence, in that it consists for the most part of 
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an accumulation of probabilities; but with this important 
difference, that when certain facts have once been sufficiently 
established by observation, they may become the basis of 
mathematical reasoning to others. The foundation of all, how- 
ever, is in observation, and these observations are trustworthy 
in proportion to their number and the care with which they 
have been made. The basis for mathematical reasoning from 
them cannot be perfect until the observations themselves have 
not only become perfectly accurate, but have embraced abso- 
lutely all the facts entering into the calculation. Thus it 
comes about that while many natural laws have been estab- 
lished beyond peradventure, it has yet been well said even of 
these that they are, in a certain sense, inexact ;1 they form a 
general statement, as it were, of the norm of nature’s action, 
but they are never found to correspond precisely with the 
actual phenomena of the world. The want of correspondence 
is due only to our insufficient knowledge, and every advance in 
knowledge and every wider generalisation brings the law and 
the fact into closer harmony. Still, even of a law as long and 
as thoroughly investigated as that of gravity, it remains true 
that there are certain residual phenomena left unexplained. 
Uranus did not move in its orbit as it should have done until 
Neptune was discovered; even now Mercury, in its transit, 
does not make contact at precisely the appointed second. The 
supposed discovery of intra-Mercurial planets, if confirmed by 
further researches of astronomers, will introduce fresh elements 
into their calculations. It cannot be hoped that difficulties 
will be entirely removed until knowledge is made perfect. 
These facts have been called to mind in this connection be- 
cause such difficulties must press particularly upon the treat- 
ment of those laws which have been most recently discovered, 
and the phenomena of which have been therefore subjected to 
the least perfect and continuous investigation under varying 
aspects. It is not very long since La Place established upon 
a mathematical basis the permanence of the solar system ; 
more recently Le Verrier, by using some terms of a higher 
order which had been neglected in the equations of La Place, 
demonstrated the unreliability of this conclusion. Probably 
no mathematician would now assume that all the necessary 


1 Cooke’s Chemical Physics, sec. 165, pp. 300, 301. 
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data were well enough known to allow of the determination of 
this question upon mathematical grounds alone. The reason- 
ing might be faultless, but the facts of observation, which 
must form its basis, are more or less uncertain. If this be 
true of a question so long and attentively investigated, it must 
be true a fortiori of one of the most recently discovered of all 
the great laws of nature. 

The first and most obvious inference from the doctrine of 
the correlation of forces was this: Since all force which dis- 
appears under one form reappears under another, the sum- 
total of force in the universe, like the sum-total of matter, is 
always constant. The doctrine has been, and is still, often 
stated in precisely this form: there is no creation of force, and 
there is no annihilation of force, but merely transformations 
take place which leave the total energy of the universe un- 
changed. The common effect of this statement upon men’s 
minds is to satisfy them of the permanence of substantially 
the present state of things in the universe viewed as a whole. 
There are evidently vast cycles of change in the existing order; 
but the sum-total of matter and of force being always the 
same, there is on the whole a perfect balance, and however the 
pendulum may swing, now to one side and now to the other, it 
must always return through the centre in its appointed time. 

But this inference has been proved to be untrue by a more 
careful scientific investigation of the facts. Clausius has sub- 
jected the theory to a rigid mathematical analysis, and has 
been led thereby to a different conclusion. He found himself, 
at the outset, obliged to distinguish between processes which 
are simply and entirely reversible and those which are in part 
irreversible. Motion may be wholly converted into heat, but 
heat cannot be wholly reconverted into motion. In all experi- 
ments thus far attempted there is a certain inconvertible 
residuum, and this having been the case in a great variety 
of experiments, and under a great variety of circumstances, 
Clausius and his opponents are alike obliged to accept it 
as a part of the natural law. Now, since this is the result 
of the operations of nature, incessantly going on upon a 
vast scale, there must ensue a disturbance of its existing 
condition. “A general and prevailing tendency in nature to 
changes of a certain character is indicated by these principles. 
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. . If in the universe cases continually occur, through 
friction or other similar impediments to motion, of the conver- 
sion into heat, that is to say, into molecular motions, of the 
motions with which large masses are animated, and which are 
due, either actually or conceivably, to work done by natural 
forces ; and if, further, heat always strives to alter its distri- 
bution, so that existing differences of temperature may be 
cancelled, then the universe must gradually be approaching 
more and more to the condition in which forces can produce 
no further motion, and differences of temperature can no 
longer exist.”? It will be observed that this conclusion is a 
general one, embracing the whole universe in its scope; all 
motion in the ordinary sense of that word, that is, all molar 
motion, tends to be converted into molecular motion, or heat, 
and heat tends to an equal universal distribution. The ten- 
dency, then, not of any part, but of the whole, universe is to a 
motionless condition of uniform temperature. 

To the same purpose he shows in another Memoir, as a 
necessary deduction from his second fundamental theorem, 
that “Transformations occurring in nature may take place in 
a certain direction, which I have assumed as positive, by them- 
selves, that is, without compensation ; but that in the opposite 
and consequently negative direction, they can only take place 
in such a manner as to be compensated by simultaneously 
occurring positive transformations. . . . In fact, if in all the 
changes of condition occurring in the universe the transforma- 
tions in one definite direction exceed in magnitude those in the 
opposite direction, the entire condition of the universe must 
always continue to change in that first direction, and the uni- 
verse must consequently approach incessantly to a limiting 
condition.” * Clausius had worked out his theorems mathe- 
matically without observing these conclusions resulting from 
them in regard to the universe; his attention was first called 
to them by Sir W. Thomson. 

The conclusions themselves, however, were too important 
and too obviously at variance with certain popular theories to 


1 The Mechanical Theory of Heat. By R. Clausius (Eng. trans.), Eighth 
Memoir, p. 290. 


* Jbid., Ninth Memoir, p. 364. See also p. 365; also Sixth Memoir, 
pp. 224, 245, and note on p. 247. 


3 Phil. Mag., 8. 4, vol. iv. p. 304, as quoted by Clansius, ubi sup. 
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pass unchallenged. An attempt was made to do away with 
their effect by Rankine.’ He fully admitted the mathematical 
certainty of the process “ whereby mechanical energy becomes 
more and more dissipated,” but suggested that there might 
also be an opposite effect “whereby mechanical energy may 
be again concentrated and stored up in individual masses.” 
Something will be said further on of the process by which he 
conceived this might be possible; meantime suffice it to say 
that Clausius has shown mathematically that it is theoretically 
impossible.” If the hypothesis be analysed it will be found 
equivalent to saying that in some part of the universe the laws 
of nature, as we know them, are reversed. 

These conclusions of Clausius are cited, not because they 
have been proved to be absolutely true (for there may well 
exist a doubt whether even so eminent a mathematician has 
succeeded in embracing all the necessary terms in his calcu- 
lations) ; but because they show this: that the profoundest 
mathematical investigations yet made on the subject lead to a 
very different result from that which is popularly supposed. 
In so far, however, as these conclusions are reliable—and they 
are the best yet attained—they go to show that with the 
gradual transformation of all motion into heat, accompanied 
with the universal distribution and equalisation of the latter, 
the universe that now is, is a very different thing from the 
universe of either the past or the future. 

Let us turn now from this mathematical view of the subject 
to another which has been popularised in the philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer. All must admit the general truth of his 
fundamental position, that the universal tendency of nature, 
so far as it has come under human observation, is to proceed 
from the general to the special, from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous. Whatever may be the true philosophy of this 
fact, the fact itself is an unquestionable one. In this process, 
which is a process of integration, there is and must necessarily 
be always and everywhere (as Mr. Spencer shows) a dissipation 
of force. Take a particular and obvious illustration of the 
general principle which, by a change of terms, might be made 
to apply to any other example. The sun of our system is con- 


1 Phil. Mag., vol, iv. p. 358, 
2 Mechanical Theory of Heat, Eighth Memoir. 
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tinually radiating into space an enormous amount of energy. 
The part of this intercepted by the earth is great indeed in its 
value in the economy of the earth, being the chief—almost the 
sole—factor in all terrestrial dynamics; but, in comparison to 
the whole amount radiated, is as small as the section of the 
earth in comparison with the surface of that vast sphere of 
which the sun is the centre and the earth’s distance from it the 
radius. The same thing may be said of each of the other 
planets in proportion to their size and distance. The amount 
of the sun’s energy absorbed by them all is exceedingly small 
in comparison with the whole amount radiated. It is estimated 
that only one two-thousand-millionth of the sun’s rays is inter- 
cepted by the earth, and only twelve times that amount by all 
the bodies of the solar system taken together; and even of this 
a fraction is reflected from their surfaces and another portion 
is radiated off into space. In the same way the fixed stars, the 
suns of other systems, and the nebulz also, are all radiating 
into space, hourly and momentarily, amounts of energy which 
the imagination vainly essays to comprehend. Very little of 
this is in any case absorbed by any known bodies. What then 
becomes of it ? 

Perhaps the most common conception, somewhat vaguely 
held, is that all space is so filled with celestial bodies that 
ultimately the whole sphere of radiation is occupied, and thus 
in the end all radiated energy is absorbed. Although very 
little of the energy radiated from any particular body is taken 
up by any other one body, yet the number of bodies is so 
countless that, taken together, they absorb the whole ; and, on 
the other hand, each single body receives a fraction, however 
small, of the radiations from all the others. Thus the balance 
is, on the whole, kept up; nothing is lost, and nothing gained. 
But the existence of celestial bodies thus covering the whole 
sphere of radiation is purely imaginary. It is not only destitute 
of any tittle of evidence; but such facts of astronomy as we 
know seem to be against it. Every enlargement of the power 
of the telescope has indeed brought within the range of vision 
multitudes of new stars, but at such distances that their size, 
however great absolutely, bears no appreciable proportion to 
the surface of the sphere in which they lie. Astronomy further 
indicates that the celestial bodies are not distributed uniformly 
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through space, but are clustered in certain definite directions. 
Setting aside, however, all these considerations, a moment’s 
reflection will show the impossibility of the hypothesis. Energy 
is radiated from all the bodies of the universe in all directions. 
If the number of bodies in the universe is finite, then some of 
them must be the outermost, with no others beyond; but from 
these outermost bodies outward radiations must still go on. 
They must be the means of conveying away from the universe 
a certain continual stream of energy, and the sum-total of 
the remainder must be always diminishing. The suggestions 
of Rankine to avoid this conclusion will be considered further 
on. 

This conclusion may indeed be avoided by supposing the 
number of bodies in the universe to be really infinite. In that 
case, at any point whatever the radiating bodies beyond will be 
equal to those on this side, the number above will be equal to 
those below. The equalising tendency of radiating energy 
could never bring the universe to a state of motionless equili- 
brium at a uniform temperature, because, the universe being 
infinite, infinite time would be required to produce the effect, 
and hence the universe would be eternal, But such a supposi- 
tion is a mere plunge into that sea of vagueness and uncertainty 
which always attends the attempt to combine the incommen- 
surable terms of the finite and the infinite. At best it would 
be a purely imaginary hypothesis, and one of great complexity ; 
but we look upon the bare statement of an absolutely infinite 
number of finite worlds as a contradiction of terms, not in any 
wise entitled to enter into the discussion of the subject. The 
attributes of infinity necessarily belong together, and an 
enumeration of parts is inconsistent with them ; while, on the 
other hand, limitation is an essential quality of matter, and the 
inconsistency of this with infinity cannot be removed by mere 
multiplication. 

Infinity, however, is apt to be popularly confounded with 
indefiniteness ; and hence what would be true of a really 
infinite number—if this were possible—is supposed to be true 
of an indefinite number. This is far from being the case; for 
infinity and indefiniteness differ not in degree, but in kind. 
Now, if the number of worlds be only indefinite, however 
great, they have a limit. The imagination may become weary 
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and thought exhausted before that limit is reached; but radia- 
tion is not, and will still go on beyond. The question then 
recurs: What becomes of the energy radiated out beyond the 
last celestial body? Plainly, if it is lost to the universe, the 
doctrine of the persistence of force, as commonly understood, 
can no longer be maintained in its absolute sense. The diffi- 
culty has forced itself upon the attention of those who have 
examined the subject, and several hypotheses have been sug- 
gested for its solution. Mr. Spencer insists much upon the 
dissipation of force in a forming world, and he also supposes 
its ultimate reconcentration upon a dissolving world ; but he 
gives no hint directly of the way in which this may be accom- 
plished. He tells us that the process of integration and of 
consequent dissipation of force, when it shall have reached its 
ultimate result, will in some way, which he does not undertake 
to explain, be replaced by the opposite process of disintegration 
and concentration of force. Such a supposition is, as already 
said, in opposition to the conclusions of Clausius, based upon 
the mechanical theory of heat. Those conclusions embrace in 
their nature all material things, and require the equal distribu- 
tion, and not the reconcentration, of dissipated energy. But, 
aside from this, the hypothesis of Spencer makes necessary the 
supposition of some reservoir of force where the dissipated 
energy may be stored until it can again be returned and be 
made available. The theory of the existence of more than one 
universe has been thought to meet this necessity ; different 
universes being in reciprocal conditions, one receiving what is 
dissipated from the other. Thus to meet the difficulty we are 
brought again to an hypothesis which is purely imaginary, 
which can lay claim to no shadow of evidence in its support, 
and one which is in itself so complicated as to be extremely 
suspicious, 

But to appreciate fairly this hypothesis there is need of the 
exercise of a little of that scientific imagination which Mr. 
Tyndall considers so important. Let it be attempted to 
realise in thought the position of such universes in space. 
The notion of the reflection of energy will be considered 
presently. Setting this aside now, and taking the simplest 
form of the hypothesis, let it be supposed that there are just 
two universes, the one radiating energy and the other receiv- 
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ing the energy radiated. The dissipated force is dissipated 
equally in all directions, and therefore, if it is to be received 
by another universe, this second universe must necessarily 
enclose the dissipating one as an outer shell or sphere. But 
even this conception does not meet the requirements of the 
case. The outer universe must also radiate its energy out- 
wardly as well as inwardly, and hence must itself be enclosed 
by another universe beyond, and so on ad infinitum. We 
have come back again to the old point of an absolute infinity 
of worlds, and so have no better solution of the difficulty than 
before. 

Another suggestion to meet the difficulty is, that space 
being infinite, the energy radiated is neither lost nor annihi- 
lated, but may go on radiating for ever. However far it has 
moved in the untold ages of the past, there is still an infinite 
beyond, the bounds of which it can never reach, for there are 
no bounds. This is only a solution in words, and is of no 
real value. As far as the universe, which is subject to our 
investigation, or even to our speculation, is concerned, it is 
only another form of saying that the dissipated energy is lost. 
It is gone from our universe, never to return, and we have 
merely confessed our ignorance as to what becomes of it. It 
is not unlike Sam Weller’s account of the end of the post-boys 
and the old donkeys: “They gets on the donkeys and rides 
off.” Seriously, for anything except a mere verbal techni- 
cality, this is a denial of the persistence of force. As far as 
our cosmos is concerned, the energy is gone when it has passed 
away from it to an infinite distance. Mr. Spencer assures us 
that the notion of the annihilation of force is unthinkable, and 
therefore untrue. It has nevertheless been thought by. all the 
past generations of men, and continues to be by the immense 
mass of the present generation. The notion of infinite space 
is also “ unthinkable” in a certain sense, as everything is 
unthinkable to the finite mind when attempting to com- 
prehend the infinite. But quite apart from all such con- 
siderations, the practical result of this hypothesis must be that 
the universe with which we have to do is undergoing a 
gradual but complete transformation by the dissipation of its 
energy to parts unknown. 

There are weightier reasons for believing in the persistence 
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of force than the assumed unthinkableness of its contradic- 
tion; but none of the theories yet examined can suffice to 
reconcile our belief with the patent facts of nature. Another 
hypothesis has been put forth with some pretension, and has 
gained some currency, based upon the assumption that the 
material universe is finite and surrounded by absolutely 
empty space. As this exhausts all the accounts of the matter 
from the materialistic point of view, it may be well to examine 
this also. 

On this hypothesis all dissipated energy must, sooner or 
later, reach the bounds of its conducting medium, and then 
can go no further, for there is nothing into which it can pass; 
from the surrounding wall of nothingness it will be reflected 
back. This hypothesis may seem too purely imaginary, and 
even as an imagination too wonderful to require serious con- 
sideration ; nevertheless, since it is the last resort hitherto 
proposed of materialistic philosophy for dealing with the 
manifest fact of the dissipation of energy from the known 
universe, it requires to be examined fairly. It will be found 
encumbered with difficulties, the statement of which may be 
a little tedious; but this is necessary for the appreciation of 
the hypothesis. It is the hypothesis of Rankine, already 
referred to, and has apparently formed the basis of much of 
current philosophical literature. Clausius has already ex- 
amined it and shown it to be impossible on mathematical 
grounds ; it is proposed to look at it here from another point 
of view. To have it clearly before the mind it is stated in 
Rankine’s own words as quoted by Clausius." Rankine had 
already spoken of the production of heat by the work of 
natural forces, of the tendency of heat so to distribute itself 
among bodies as to equalise their temperature, and of the 
further tendency of all bodies in the universe continually to 
give off more and more heat to the ether which pervades space; 
he then continues, “ Let it now be supposed that, in all direc- 
tions around the visible world, the interstellar medium has 
bounds beyond which there is empty space. 

“Tf this conjecture be true, then on reaching those bounds 
the radiant heat of the world will be totally reflected, and will 
ultimately be reconstituted into foci. At each of these foci the 


1 Mechanical Theory of Heat (8th Memoir), p. 291. 
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intensity may be expected to be such that, should a star (being 
at that period an extinct mass of inert compounds) in the 
course of its motions arrive at that point of space, it will be 
vaporised and resolved into its elements, a store of chemical 
power being thus reproduced at the expense of a corresponding 
amount of radiant heat. 

“Thus it appears that, although from what we can see of 
the known world, its condition seems to tend continually 
towards the equable diffusion, in the form of radiant heat, of 
all physical energy, the extinction of the stars, and the cessation 
of all phenomena, yet the world, as now created, may possibly 
be provided within itself with the means of reconcentrating its 
physical energies and renewing its activity and life.” Rankine 
having enunciated this hypothesis, Clausius devoted a special 
memoir to an examination of the concentration of rays of 
light and heat, and in this, as already said, he has shown 
that Rankine’s theory is mathematically impossible. Perhaps 
the same result may be obtained from more general con- 
siderations without attempting to follow the equations of 
Clausius. 

In the first place, it is essential to the theory of Rankine 
that his foci should be limited in number, since otherwise the 
energy diffused through space could not be effectively concen- 
trated anywhere. This makes necessary the further supposition 
that the supposed reflecting boundaries of energy have a definite 
shape relatively to these foci; in fact this would be a part of 
the definition of the foci themselves. It is further necessary 
that all the radiating matter of the universe should be in cer- 
tain definite positions in relation to these bounds, in order that 
their radiated energy may, by reflection, be reconcentrated in 
these foci. For all this there is, of course, not only no shadow 
of evidence, but, in view of the fact that all bodies of which we 
know are in motion relatively to one another, it is inconceiv- 
able. The radiated energy of the solar system, or of any other 
system, which might conceivably be reflected to a certain focus 
at one moment, could not be gathered there at another; for the 
position of the radiating bodies would have changed, and if 
the foci be supposed infinitely numerous, there will remain no 
longer a concentration, but only an equal diffusion of the 
radiated energy. 
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But time is as important a factor as form in the reconcentra- 
tion of the radiated energy. Hence these supposed boundaries 
must be at such an inconceivable distance that the whole 
duration of the dissipation of energy would only suffice for the 
journey of light to those boundaries and back again to one of 
these foci in order to save the earliest dissipated force, and, at 
the same time, so near that the force last dissipated would only 
have time to reach the same point. These are manifestly con- 
tradictory assumptions, and yet are both necessary to the 
reconcentration of energy at any point, unless there be always 
at the focus some body on which that energy can be concen- 
trated. This latter supposition must be dismissed as inconsis- 
tent with the high probability, at least, that all bodies in the 
universe are in motion; but even if it were not so, it would 
only amount to a perpetual concentration of energy upon those 
particular bodies which remained permanently at the foci, and 
in these the whole force of the universe would tend to become 
permanently absorbed. Bodies so placed, and permanently at 
rest, would mutually dissipate and mutually receive energy 
until an equilibrium was reached, and we should then have 
motionless bodies at the foci of space, having each a permanent 
totality of energy. This would be a very different universe 
from anything of which we know, and from anything which 
the researches of science indicate as probable in the future, and 
would imply a final condition of the universe in the state of 
several permanent nebule. Apart from such suppositions, it 
is plain that the reflected energy would be continually passing 
and repassing through the foci, and there could never be a con- 
centration at those points of anything more than the energy 
which might be, at any particular moment, actually in transitu ; 
all the rest would still be in a state of dissipation. 

But the element of time comes into the hypothesis also in 
another way. The theory requires that some star, at a time 
when it has become “an extinct mass of inert compounds,” 
should pass through the particular point in space occupied by 
one of the supposed foci. In view of the relative dimensions 
of the supposed universe and of the stars, it would be difficult 
to calculate the fraction which should express the probability 
of such a contingency. 


This theory appears, therefore, to be untenable, indepen- 
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dently of Clausius’s demonstration of its mathematical impossi- 
bility, and independently also of any particular form which 
might be assigned to the ether-filled finite universe. Were it 
worth while, additional evidence might be brought against it 
by considering the effect of different possible forms; but this 
is unnecessary. The theory will not enable us to conceive of 
the persistence of energy for ever, by turns in process of dissi- 
pation during the integration of the universe, and of reconcen- 
tration during its disintegration. Some form of this theory 
appears to have been in the mind of Mr. Spencer, but he 
cannot be charged with it in the absence of any definite refer- 
ence thereto. 

Since, then, we are thus compelled to set aside every materi- 
alistic explanation yet offered of the great and patent fact of 
the dissipation of force, while yet receiving, at least in a general 
way, the doctrine of the persistence of force, what remains to 
be said? The fact of the dissipation, and that on an enormous 
scale, no man can deny; but all the analogies of nature, as 
well as all confidence in the invariability of natural law, lead 
us to deny that, if this force is to be considered as an entity, it 
can ever beannihilated. Is the paradox insoluble? We believe 
it may be resolved by the same clew which is the ultimate 
resort in all the other enigmas of our condition, by looking to 
the Infinite. 

Let us take a somewhat parallel difficulty in a matter easily 
within the scope of our observation and our science. The 
water is constantly evaporated from the surface of the ocean, 
lakes, rivers, and land; yet the supply continues on the whole 
undiminished, and we ask where it comes from. It is traced 
to its source in the condensation of the same vapours which 
have come from this evaporation, and which thus returns that 
which has been taken in endless round. To accomplish the 
process force is indeed required ; but this force too is restored, 
apparently in full measure, though nothing is hereby learned 
in regard to the original source either of the matter or of the 
force by which it is energised. That question, however, presses 
upon us when we consider the dissipation of force from the 
universe. Here we are compelled to ask both what can be the 
source from which this supply of energy proceeds and whither 
it goes. It does not matter that the amount now stored in the 
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universe may be diminishing—that the present supply does not 
equal the expenditure; it must all ultimately have had a 
source, and, if it be not annihilated, it must all ultimately be 
somehow treasured up. Our physics do not solve these ques- 
tions. Mechanical motion may be transformed into heat, and 
heat into chemical action, and chemical action into electricity, 
and electricity into magnetism, and magnetism again, in great 
part at least, into mechanical motion, in almost endless round, 
embracing in the circle a much wider range of the forms of 
force than it is here necessary to name. But the reconverti- 
bility is not perfect. There is a residue in the process, and 
meantime the energy of the universe is continually passing 
away. The circle, if it were perfect, could not have been self- 
evolved, nor, as it is, can it be self-sustaining. If it ever had 
been exactly balanced, the incessant dissipation of force must 
have disturbed that balance and have required instant and un- 
ending adjustment. The universe, supposing for the moment 
that it could itself be regarded as eternal, could have been sup- 
plied with no finite reservoir of energy which would not, during 
its eternal existence, have become exhausted; and if the universe 
be not eternal then both it and its energy are to be accounted 
for, since they could not have originated themselves. 

Again: the fundamental laws of motion require that a body 
in motion, free from all external influences, should continue to 
move on in a straight line for ever; and that a body at rest, 
free from external influence, should remain at rest for ever. 
No doubt it is assumed by some philosophers that motion is an 
original, inherent property of matter; but this is an assumption 
merely, and has no other claim to acceptance than that the two 
facts, matter and motion, require to be accounted for. It is 
not to be forgotten that they are ¢wo facts—that matter may 
be conceived of as without motion, and that therefore an hypo- 
thesis which accounts for matter will not necessarily account 
for motion. Motion is not a necessary property of matter; if 
it be an original property, it is because it has been made so by 
some reason or power external to matter itself. If, then, the 
statement be true that all forms of energy may be ultimately 
resolved into modes of motion, it follows that the source of 
energy must also be external to the material universe. More- 
over, neither observation nor speculation give us any intima- 
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tion of the existence of abstract force apart from anything of 
which it is a property or from which it proceeds. Thus again 
it appears that it must have been added to matter from without. 
Whence, then, in its ultimate origin, does motion or any other 
form of energy come ? 

Natural science, in as far as it confines itself to nature, can 
only answer this question by saying that its source is outside 
of and beyond nature. Soithas been answered. Tyndall and 
others describe evolution as taking place under “a Power for 
ever inscrutable to the human intellect.” Herbert Spencer 
bases all his philosophy upon the existence of an “ Unknow- 
able.” It does not matter how little or how much the philo- 
sophy of nescience may undertake to tell us of this unknow- 
able power; it is apt, when its statements are analysed, to tell 
something more than it intended. But this, for the present 
purpose, is of no consequence ; the point is, that it distinctly 
recognises the source of all force or energy as outside of that 
nature which is immediately subject to the scrutiny of human 
observation. Here is the first step in the true and only solu- 
tion of the problem: The energy in nature proceeds from a 
source outside of nature. So far there seems to be a tendency 
to a general agreement among men of every school of thought, 
with the exception of the pantheists. The pantheist makes 
the cosmos itself the source of its own energy; but this is 
inadmissible in the light of the problem here considered. For, 
if terms are to be used to which it is hard to attach any defi- 
nite meaning, and we were to say that the energy of the 
universe comes from an infinite spirit of the universe which is 
the universe itself, we should only be involving ourselves in 
a palpable contradiction, unless we were also to maintain that 
the universe itself is really infinite. This proposition has 
already been considered and set aside. For any universe less 
than one absolutely infinite the law of the dissipation of force 
requires some higher ultimate source of itsenergy. Pantheism, 
therefore, fails to solve the difficulty. 

Of the source of energy this much is certainly known: it 
must be infinite. For, if the universe be eternal, it requires 
an inexhaustible (which is an infinite) source for its energy. 
And if the universe be not eternal, then it is a necessity of 
thought that it should have proceeded from somewhat which, 
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in its ultimate origin, is self-existent and eternal. It is only 
necessary to attribute to this eternal source the character of 
a Being, and we have the final hypothesis which we believe 
solves, and alone can solve, the difficulties before us. Of 
course this is not to be understood in the sense that the energy 
of the universe is itself that Being (which would bring us back 
again to pantheism), but that it proceeds from him in the 
sense that he wills it and causes it, and without his will it is 
not. The facts here considered, taken alone, may not suffice 
to prove the truth of this hypothesis, but they do furnish two 
reasons for its probability: first, no other tenable hypothesis 
is suggested; and, secondly, it is, by many degrees, the 
simplest hypothesis, and is therefore entitled to be received 
until it can be disproved. When associated with such other 
evidences as that of design, or orderly arrangement of the 
universe, the proof that this infinite source of energy is a 
Being becomes very strong; but the present argument can 
deal only with the facts of force. The two admitted facts of 
its persistence and its dissipation, seemingly in contradiction, 
are not reconciled satisfactorily by the hypothesis of the 
reflection and reconcentration of energy, nor by any supposi- 
tion of correlated universes, nor by any other physical theory. 
Pantheism also fails to afford a solution, because it so identifies 
the universe with God that it requires the universe itself to be 
absolutely infinite in order to satisfy the conditions of the 
problem, and this requirement is inadmissible. The hypothesis 
of an infinite, self-conscious Being alone meets the difficulty, 
and this does fully meet it. There can be no exhaustion of 
energy while he wills that it shall be ; and there can be no 
question of what becomes of dissipated energy when he wills 
that it shall not be. In other words, under this hypothesis 
energy is not to be regarded as an independent entity ; it is 
simply, always, and instantly an effect of the Divine activity. 
It is not that activity itself, as the pantheist would have us 
suppose, but an effect coming into existence with the manifes- 
tation of that activity in certain forms, and ceasing whenever 
and in so far as that manifestation of the Divine activity ceases. 
Hence it follows that the cause of what we call the persistence 
of energy is simply that, in the limited range of physical 
changes which come under our observation, the effects of the 
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Divine activity are constant. But the constancy of the effect 
depends upon the constancy of the cause, and we have no 
power to assert that these particular manifestations will con- 
tinue unchanged for ever. We have no occasion to determine 
what becomes of the dissipated energy; when and where the 
manifestation of Divine activity on material things ceases, then 
physical energy ceases. It is no longer correlated or transformed ; 
it ceases. It is absolutely dependent upon the Divine will. 

This hypothesis is utterly inconsistent with that view of 
nature which supposes it to have been endued at the start with 
a given amount of energy, and then allowed to go on under its 
constant dissipation until the stock shall be exhausted. Such 
a supposition would again make force something in itself 
beyond a mere effect, and would renew the question, What 
becomes of the dissipated energy? It would further require 
that the universe should tend to exhaustion until the original 
source of its energy should again interpose. The hypothesis is 
rather that force or energy itself is, as already said, but an effect 
of the manifestation of his activity; all things are by him and 
for him ; he is not only before all things, but by him all things 
consist, and he is all in all. 

When we speak of this source of energy as a Being, we do 
but use a Saxon expression, which in its Latinised form is only 
existence ; and the fact of the existence of a source of energy 
must be admitted by all but the extremest Pantheist. The 
Saxon form of the expression, however, is associated in our 
minds with certain other notions which, for want of any better 

‘words, we are fain to express by the terms “self-consciousness” 
and “ personality,” and we apply the term to the Source of nature 
because these things are seen to belong to him by other 
evidences, of which this is not the place to speak. But even 
apart from those other evidences, the same truth is really 
involved in the very facts of the persistence and the dissipation 
of energy ; for we have seen that the only solution of this 
paradox is in an eternal will, which involves all that we mean 
by the term Personality. 

It is no answer to this argument to say that possibly further 
investigations may bring to light facts of which we are at 
present ignorant, to show that nature contains within itself 
some now unknown provision for the reconcentration of its 
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dissipated energy. If this could be so, the argument would 
yet remain valid as far as the present state of knowledge is 
concerned, and could scarcely be met by the argument ex 
ignoto ; but the attempt has been made to show that it cannot 
be so. Both the observed facts of nature and the general 
theory of evolution expressly teach that there is and there 
must be an absolute dissipation of force from an integrating 
universe as a whole. The fact is recognised on all sides, alike 
by scientists and philosophers, and requires to be accounted 
for. We believe that, in the nature of things, there can be no 
way of accounting for it on merely materialistic grounds. 

At the same time, while the fact must always remain that 
the ultimate source of all energy is a Divine Being, it remains 
possible, and even probable, that further knowledge will yet 
be obtained of its methods. All physical modes of its recon- 
centration hitherto proposed fail to meet the requirements of 
the problem; but some method, nearer the truth, may here- 
after come to be known. If so, another step will be gained 
in the knowledge of the modes of the Divine activity; but 
this would not tend to make God a part of nature. The 
evidence would remain unaffected that the ultimate Source 
and the Sustainer of all energy must be outside of nature. 
It would only show more perfectly how nature proceeds from 
God, and how all its laws are but the expression of his immu- 
table will. When the energy of the universe is thus conceived 
of, as the effect of the immediate activity of God, the study of 
nature acquires a new and higher significance, and its import- 
ance as an aid in the study of revelation is made clear. The 
scientist in seeking to discover the laws of nature and the 
secrets of energy is, consciously or unconsciously, studying 
the expression of the Almighty Will and the effects of his 
activity in the visible universe. 

It is hardly necessary to add that this conclusion from the 
consideration of the persistence of force is one which, in some 
shape or other, lies at the basis of several forms of thought 
which, at various times and in various lands, have proved 
attractive to intelligent men. It is the essential truth, the 
perversion of which is seen in pantheism; and this truth, 
therefore, misunderstood, has been the groundwork of all pan- 
theistic religions. Yet it is broadly distinguished from pan- 
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theism in that it refuses to confound God with nature; but 
rather, by its fundamental position, requires that he should be 
apart from and above nature. It is the essential truth which 
is but dimly groped after in the expression animus mundi. 
Divested of all pantheistic error, it is the foundation of certain 
higher teaching not of our working out. That teaching has 
been but imperfectly understood in the past, and can be but 
imperfectly grasped even now; yet the progress of scientific 
thought and research is ever helping on to its better under- 
standing. The old rationalistic idea that God constructed the 
universe as a machine and then left it to itself to work out its 
own results, is scattered to the winds by such truths as we 
have been considering. These teach us of the immanence of 
God in his works, and bring us back from all secondary causes 
to the conception of the old Hebrew poets and sages, to whom 
everything was God’s doing. They show us that, not by any 
figure, but in very reality, “in him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” He is above nature and below it, without it and 
within it, yet never a part of it. He is not nature, but nature 
is from him and subsists by him. 


“Super cuncta, subter cuncta ; 
Extra cuncta, intra cuncta ; 
Intra cuncta, nec inclusus ; 
Extra cuncta, nec exclusus ; 
Super cuncta, nec elatus ; 
Subter cuncta, nec substratus.” 


FREDERIC GARDINER. 





Art. 1X.—Postulates of Ethics.’ 


RRELIGIOUS speculators have always had trouble with 
morals and religion; and never have they been in greater 
straits than now. In the last century, when one advanced to 
atheism and fatalism he commonly had the courage of his 
opinions, and, in theory at least, repudiated religion and 
morality altogether. There was a certain whole-heartedness 


1 From Studies in Theism. 
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about the old-fashioned atheist which was not without its attrac- 
tion on the score both of clearness and of honesty. Buta change 
has come over our modern atheists; and the result is a 
certain inconsistency in dealing with the claims of morals and 
religion. They are shy of the names of atheist and materialist, 
and prefer to call themselves agnostics. But agnosticism is 
only atheism spelled and pronounced in a different way. No 
sensible atheist claims to prove the negative that God is not; 
he only claims that experience and the visible universe give 
no proof of his existence. He does not pretend to know that 
there is no God; he claims only that he finds no ground for 
affirming the divine existence. But this position differs in 
nothing from agnosticism ; both allow a possibility, and both 
deny any ground in experience for regarding the possibility as 
real. The name materialist, too, is a great offence to our 
advanced speculators. They do not hesitate to teach that the 
human mind is only a function of matter in certain combina- 
tions, which will certainly perish when the combination breaks 
up; but when they are charged with materialism, they fre- 
quently break out into indignation against the slander. They 
are not atheists ; they are not materialists. Then follow sundry 
hysterical remarks about flinging dirt, and the odiwm theolo- 
gicum. It has come to pass that references to the odiwm 
theologicum are as useful to the irreligious speculator, and are 
used in much the same way, as the burst of tears with which 
some women reduce refractory and recalcitrant husbands to 
obedience and submission. Meanwhile the simple critic, who 
imagines that the use of words is to denote things, is filled 
with wonder at this rejection of the word when the thing is 
retained ; and if he be acquainted with Bible history, he will 
not fail to recall the cursing and swearing of Peter when 
charged with being a disciple of Christ. It seems to us that 
atheism and materialism are the very best of isms, if true ; 
and we see no reason for being ashamed of them. On the 
contrary, the enthusiasm of humanity and every instinct of 
manhood call for a vigorous assertion of the new truths, and a 
rigid deduction of their consequences. Our friends of the 
other side have often assured us that truth can never do harm ; 
and hence we are all the more alarmed at this half-heartedness; 
for thereby humanity suffers loss. A scientific generalisation, 
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whose consequences are not developed, remains comparatively, 
if not quite, unfruitful. It is desirable, therefore, that the 
new truths shall be thoroughly and fearlessly developed; other- 
wise we shall lose the greater and perhaps the richer part of 
the blessings contained in them. It is a sad evidence of 
human frailty, perhaps of the debilitating influence of Chris- 
tianity, that many gentlemen of the advance seem to lose both 
heart and head at this point, and make desperate attempts to 
sew the new cloth on the old garment, with, of course, the 
usual result of this experiment. This, however, is not true for 
all. Notably in Germany, where they do nothing by halves, 
some are beginning to raise their voice in favour of con- 
sistency. Having abandoned the postulates of ethics and 
religion, they demand that ethics and religion be abandoned 
also. But this meets with no favour from the majority. They 
speak of the sturdy and honest animalism of their predecessors 
as “obsolete brutality,” and do their best to show that a high 
type of morality, if not of religion, is compatible with their 
views. 

This inconsistency in irreligious speculation is a sign of 
moral progress. The obsolete brutalities of Hobbes and 
D’Holbach would find as little echo among the better class of 
sceptics to-day as in Christian circles. For somehow the idea 
has got abroad that moral distinctions are facts which every 
theory must recognise, and that any theory which has no place 
for them is thereby condemned. No matter how the notion 
originated, it is here in power, and speculators have to take 
account of it. In this way the moral nature is proving itself 
more and more an embarrassment to advanced speculation. 
Scarcely a point can be touched concerning which the question 
does not arise, What about conscience? And worst of all, the 
sturdy disturber will not be ignored. By consequence we find 
most atheistic and materialistic speculators making very earnest 
efforts either to provide some satisfaction for the religious and 
moral nature, or else to assure the world that in any case 
morals are safe. The notion that morals, or even religion, 
depend on a belief in God and freedom is declared to be a 
mistake. Mill and Comte have sought to provide a religion 
without a God, collective humanity being the object of worship. 
Strauss and Clifford exhort us to worship the Cosmos, thus 
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replacing theism by idolatry. The efforts in this line can 
hardly be pronounced a success. If there be no God to worship, 
we can do better than go back to ancestor-worship, especially 
as we now know that our ancestors were only functions of 
carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. We propose to inquire 
whether the assurances that morals are safe have any logical 
foundation ; and our thesis is, that the denial of God, freedom, 
and immortality, leaves morals without any foundation. 
Common sense is the Philistine of philosophy. It is, in the 
first place, somewhat incredulous of all speculation, and at 
least takes little interest in it. It is strongly inclined to keep 
its feet on the solid earth, and it lives mainly by instinct. 
The speculators rail at it, but none of these things move it. 
This fact has both a good and a bad side; and the bad side is 
sometimes unpleasantly prominent. This indifference of daily 
life to speculation often results in a positive protection of 
error. A system stands or falls by its logic, and is responsible 
for whatever is logically contained in it. An inconsistent 
system is none. But great practical common sense cares 
nothing for systems, but lives intellectually from hand to 
mouth ; and as long as the upholders of a theory behave them- 
selves, common sense is willing to live and let live. In this 
way many a theory which, if compelled to be consequent, 
would perish at once, is enabled to live long, and even to lay 
claim to recognition and respect. Sensationalism in philosophy 
and fatalism in morals live only on these conditions. They 
can always rely on common sense to protect them from them- 
selves, and thus they have all their strength for attack. 
Another vexation must be mentioned. Certain critics, with 
eyes only in the back of their heads, seeing that the instincts 
of common sense commonly serve to correct the aberrations of 
theory, grow by turns merry and severe over deducing “ logical 
consequences.” Dreadful logical consequences, they say, have 
been deduced from almost everything since the world began, 
and yet it has contrived to keep going. And this fact they 
oddly mistake for a proof that life and morals are independent 
of any belief. That this is the outcome of the instinctive side 
of man which has counteracted the belief, they cannot see. 
That a system must be judged by its logic, and that it cannot 
be saved by the inconsistencies of its holders, is to them an 
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utterly impossible insight. Accordingly they mistake specula- 
tive inconsequence for speculative justification. Meanwhile 
the philosopher who is so unfortunate as to stand by cannot 
help recalling Cardinal Wolsey’s reflection: “ How much, 
methinks, I could despise this man, but that I am in charity 
bound against it.” 

In claiming, however, that morals depend on a belief in God, 
freedom, and immortality, we do not mean to assert a conscious 
connection between our sense of duty and any belief whatever. 
Morals depend on God just as reason depends on God. The 
connection in both cases is an intricate one, and manifests 
itself only in the reflective consciousness. We live and act 
long before we reflect and speculate. Our life at the start is 
spontaneous and instinctive, and the mind makes just such 
assumptions as the special case calls for. But when we come 
to full and reflective self-consciousness, we begin to ask for the 
foundations of our mental life, and whether its several factors 
are in harmony. Then the antinomies of reason manifest 
themselves, and doubts take wing, until at last we are forced 
to say with Descartes that God is the only foundation of truth 
and knowledge. In like manner our moral life begins in 
instinct, and we yield ourselves to the law within us without 
thought of its authority or of what it is going to do with us. 
But by and by the restless reason, which questions all things, 
turns its glance in this direction also, and asks for the authority 
and foundation of the moral law. And then it appears that 
God is the postulate and support of conscience, as well as of 
intelligence. Nor do we mean to say that conscience, as a 
psychological fact, is dependent on belief, but only that its 
uuthority is not a self-centred thing. The sceptic does not 
deny that we have conceptions of reality, but he insists that 
they are subjective illusions. They remain just as they were, 
psychologically, but their significance has gone. The moral 
sceptic, also, does not question the existence of conscience as a 
subjective fact ; he allows the fact, but regards it as illusive. 
The question with him is not the existence, but the authority 
of conscience. Finally, we do not mean to affirm that atheists 
and fatalists are necessarily bad men. We do not deny that 
the sense of right and wrong, and of the beauty of right living, 
may be very strong in men who think themselves atheists 
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and without any immortal destiny. As Ernest Naville says: 
“ There are men, all of whose convictions have fallen into ruins 
while their conscience remains standing, sole remaining witness 
of a demolished building.” It would be strange if there were 
no cases of this kind. God, the eternal Love, is not to be 
abolished by any one’s unbelief. The Holy Spirit, the Light 
and Life of men, is not extinguished even if man’s faith does 
falter and die. And human love, too, abides in the human 
heart, burning up baseness and spreading its flaming wings for 
illimitable flight. It is not strange, then, that a sense of moral 
beauty and obligation should remain after its rational supports 
have fallen. Indeed, we should view it as a most atheistic 
utterance to say that the work of God in the heart and in the 
world would cease if human faith should falter. The kingdom 
of righteousness is built on something stronger than man’s 
opinions. Our only claim is, that morality has no rational 
ground, and that conscience itself abates its high claims when 
God, freedom, and immortality are denied. Morality may live 
on, as a blind and irrational instinct, under such circumstances ; 
but it can offer no rational justification of its existence. Con- 
cerning the practical tendency of such denial there is no need 
to speak. The history of philosophy records the results of 
many such experiments. Modern speculators, when questioned 
concerning the effect of their speculations on conduct, assume 
that conscience is well able to stand alone. They do not know 
that the experiment has been tried again and again, and invari- 
ably the theoretic denial has involved morals in ruin. What- 
ever else is doubtful, it is better to be noble than base, true than 
false, loving than selfish. Here, says the speculator, I take my 
stand. And yet the deepest and most persistent doubt of the 
human mind has been on just these points. Is it better to be 
noble than base? false than true? loving than selfish? Is 
there any difference at bottom? Are not both sin and 
righteousness the subjective illusions of a bubble thrown up by 
the seething aimless tides of the infinite? With the human 
mind in general, as judged by its history, these are the points 
where doubt first manifests itself. Conscience and duty, least 
of all, can claim exemption from the inroads of scepticism. 
And if the denials mentioned are maintained, we believe that 
this practical result admits of theoretic justification. 
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In examining the assurances of our advanced speculators, 
that in any case morality is safe, we are struck by a peculiar 
inconsequence with regard to the moral nature in general. They 
are, in short, sensational moralists, who are forced, by the straits 
of their position, into holding the highest type of intuitional 
ethics. The resulting idol is a very odd compound of gold and 
clay. When one suggests that atheism or materialism is fatal 
to rational ethics, we are always treated to a homily conceived 
in the spirit of the highest intuitional morality. God or no 
God—we are told—there is an eternal distinction between right 
and wrong. Whether there be a future life or no, it is still an 
imperative duty to live nobly here. In particular, the eternal 
sanctity of truth, and its supreme value for the seeking soul, 
are largely dwelt upon. The advanced thinker must have no 
other motto than the heroic words, “ I covet truth ;” and he 
must resign all the comforts, all the joys, all the hopes of his 
heart, if they seem to conflict with the eternal veracities. No 
illusions, no dreams for him. No belief because it is useful, or 
because it is pleasant. However bleak and barren it may be, 
he will know the truth. It may leave him an orphan and 
hopeless in the universe,—still, he will know the truth. 
Christians are often twitted with believing immorally,—that 
is, with preferring the rest and happiness of unfounded 
beliets to the heroic and noble disquiet of absolute loyalty 
to truth. Even the belief in immortality is rejected, not 
merely as unproved, but as tending, by its selfish hopes, to dim 
the lustre of absolute loyalty to right and duty. The homily 
is apt to close with a whispered prayer, just loud enough to be 
overheard, that he “may join the choir invisible of those 
immortal dead who live again in souls made better by their 
presence.” By this time the objector is heartily ashamed of 
himself, and as he gazes on this noble being, in whom self is 
crucified and duty is all and in all, he wonders how he could 
ever have made his unfortunate suggestion, that any con- 
ceivable change of opinion could remove from duty the seal of 
inviolable obligation. This moral enthusiasm glows with all 
the fervour of a Hebrew prophet; but, unfortunately, our satis- 
faction and appreciation are partly obscured by the fact that 
when the origin and nature of conscience are in debate, the 
same eloquent worthies are quite sure to tell us that con- 
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science has a very earthly origin. Then we learn that there 
is no absolute right, and that moral opinions depend entirely 
on custom and circumstance. The moral nature has its roots 
in physical desire. Love of pleasure, fear of pain, a bit of 
sympathy, and a large amount of selfish expectation, will pro- 
duce a conscience, when thrown together in the same being, 
and worked over by the chemistry of association. Our dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong rest upon no eternal nature of 
things, but express merely the way in which we have been 
brought up. Had the “environment” been different, both 
truth and righteousness would have been different. Let the 
theist but construct an argument for the existence of God on 
the nature of conscience, and he will quickly learn that con- 
science has little reason to be proud of its pedigree. Now, one 
cannot help feeling surprise when he learns that the expounder 
of this doctrine is the same superior being who before made 
such a glowing and thrilling defence of absolute truth and 
right. We should be justified in calling a halt right here, and 
insisting on a choice between these two views. Both cannot 
be held at once. If conscience have the genesis just described, 
it is folly to speak of any obligation higher than that of 
common prudence. What has been put together can be taken 
apart. It is vain to imagine that conscience could maintain 
its authority if this view of its origin were fully accepted. 
Self-respect would not permit us to be ruled by an impostor, 
and the mob of passions would turn out in wild glee to drag 
the usurper from power. If this did not happen, it would be 
because the holy voice of nature secretly condemned the theory, 
even in the moment of its triumph. The absolute authority 
vf conscience cannot be united with this theory of its origin. 
To hold now one view and now another, according to the 
exigencies of the argument, impresses one with the same 
feeling of awe which invaded the minds of William Nye and 
Truthful James at the wonderful play of “ Ah Sin!” Common 
honesty, and that supreme truthfulness which has been set up 
as the chief virtue, demand that a choice be made here. We 
say it deliberately and with emphasis: this fundamental incon- 
sistency can be rescued from the charge of knavery only by 
postulating an ignorance alike dense and profound. If truth 
be so supremely valuable, and if our views lead to the over- 
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throw of ethics, why not say so? This halting between two 
opinions, and holding both and neither upon occasion, is not 
calculated to produce a favourable impression either of one’s 
truthfulness or of one’s insight. 

We pass to the specific denials mentioned ; and, first, we 
consider the denial of freedom. One point on which advanced 
speculators seem to be agreed is, that the soul is properly 
nothing, and that all mental states, feelings, thoughts, aspira- 
tions, and volitions, are the necessary outcome of the physio- 
logical processes which underlie consciousness. But when we 
object to this view, that it denies and overturns true morality, 
the speculator is very fond of using the great Calvinistic theo- 
logians to screen himself from attack. When Professor Huxley 
made his address, “ Are Animals Automata?” he warned his 
critics in advance that if he were to be summoned to answer for 
his doctrine of automatism, he should not appear alone, but 
should bring Calvin and Edwards with him. This position is 
partly the confusion of philosophic determinism with physical 
fatalism, on which we do not now insist, and partly a misrepre- 
sentation of Calvinism. Calvinism does not deny freedom, 
but sets up other doctrines which its opponents regard as incom- 
patible with freedom. The predestination which it affirms is 
expressly said to be of a kind which does not conflict with, 
but rather establishes, the freedom of the creature. To the 
average mind this may not be much of a predestination after 
all, but it is certainly intolerable to charge the Calvinist with 
denying freedom. Indeed, it would be much nearer the truth 
to say that Calvinists were first among modern theologians to 
affirm a natural freedom in man. But, however this may be, 
the question before us is not one of great names, but of simple 
logic. For our own part, we should be quite undismayed if 
Edwards and Calvin did appear as Mr. Huxley’s supporters. 
The law of identity and non-contradiction cannot be broken by 
any weight of authority. No more is the question whether 
theoretic deniers of liberty have practically admitted it. No 
system can be saved by the inconsistencies of its friends. The 
great attraction of advanced thought is its claim of consistency. 
If it is to abandon logic and consistency, and live by instinct, 
we might as well stay where we are. Christianity suits our 
instincts as well as physical fatalism; and if the latter can 
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show no better logic there is no reason for exchange. Incon- 
sistent theology is bad enough, but inconsistent atheology is 
worse, 

Let us, then, deny freedom, what would theoretically follow ? 
The fatalist, appealing this time to Butler, says nothing would 
follow. If there be any necessity, we are now living under it ; 
and daily life would remain unchanged if we became conscious 
of that necessity. But, as usual, the fatalist mistakes his 
authority. He mistakes Butler’s argumentum ad hominem for 
a defence of fatalism. Now, the claim that daily life would 
remain the same applies, at best, only to the external form of 
action, and not to the inner life. This sameness of external 
form is, probably, what Professor Huxley means by one of his 
symposium utterances, which says that when it is seen that the 
consequences of moral law are as inexorable as those of physical 
law, men will break the one no sooner than they will the other. 
A fatalist will not put his hand in the fire any sooner than the 
believer in freedom ; and when it is clear that moral law has 
consequences just as fixed, no theory will seriously affect 
conduct. In so far as morality is identical with prudence, 
there is a certain force in this, although even this doctrine 
tacitly denies physical fatalism. That which can foresee 
results, and determine itself accordingly —that which can 
“think twice” before acting—is a person and not a machine. 
Here again Mr. Huxley confounds philosophic determinism 
with physical automatism. A machine does not think twice. 
Consciousness has no power over the mechanism. The outcome 
is, in every case, but the resultant of mechanical processes which 
are independent of our imaginary volitions. To advance thus 
far is pure scepticism ; to stop short is to abandon fatalism. 
Moreover, if we may trust consciousness at all, we know that 
the resulting action would not remain unchanged. The kind 
of opinions which our brains grind out depends very largely on 
the kind already there. Spencer represents reasoning and 
volition as a conflict between different ideas, which in turn are 
but the subjective side of nervous action. “Nascent motor 
excitations” originate in the brain. Subjectively these appear 
as different ideas. When a nascent motor excitation occurs 
alone it passes at once into action. Such are instinctive and 
reflex action. But when two or more arise together there is a 
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conflict. Subjectively this conflict appears as comparison and 
reasoning. Finally, the strongest carries the day, and issues 
in action. Subjectively this appears as volition. But the 
original and independent fact is the conflicting nascent motor 
excitations, and volition and reasoning are only the subjective 
shadow which the objective realities cast. We see, on this 
theory, how important it is to have the right kind of nascent 
motor excitations in the brain. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
nascent motor excitations corresponding to ideas of right, duty, 
freedom, responsibility, are the great breakwaters which pre- 
vent other unpleasant nascent motor excitations from issuing 
in action, which, on the old theories of ethics, would be de- 
cidedly objectionable and blameworthy. We are persuaded, 
therefore, that. the removal of these conservative nascent motor 
excitations would lead to the appearance of other nascent motor 
excitations whose result would not be pleasant to contemplate. 
If, for instance, the lazy and criminal classes were freed from 
the sense of right and wrong which now turns them into 
cowards, many social problems would, we doubt not, receive a 
sudden solution. To the claim, therefore, that action would be 
unaffected by an acceptance of fatalism and a denial of guilt 
and responsibility we oppose this most scientific showing, based 
on the profound doctrine of nascent motor excitations. Indeed, 
it is a necessary conclusion from physical fatalism that any 
change of opinion points to a change in the nervous processes, 
and must, therefore, lead to a change in action. It is, then, 
highly unscientific to teach that new opinions are compatible 
with the old forms of action. Poor, pachydermatous common 
sense is so imbued with the instinct of freedom, that it fails to 
hold these speculators to their own views, and mistakes the 
implications of the theory for aberrations of the critic. 

But even if we should allow that action would remain un- 
changed, we have not saved morals. We have no longer a 
moral system, but only a caricature. What we have, in fact, is 
a herd of automata who externally mimic the action of moral 
beings. They reward and punish, praise and blame, just as if 
good and ill deserts were facts, but in truth they are only “the 
cunningest of nature’s clocks.” Now, we are so made that 
when we fairly grasp this view we can no longer attribute merit 
or demerit, guilt or innocence, or responsibility of any kind, to 
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such beings. Sin and righteousness vanish. Remorse and 
shame fade away, and the sting of sin is drawn. Punishment 
is not retribution, but self-defence. It has no element of 
justice in it; it is but the brute struggle for existence. The 
so-called good man has no claim to approval, and the bad man 
deserves no blame. Both alike are what their viscera have 
made them. Healthy viscera give rise to what we call right 
action; diseased viscera produce wrong action. If there were 
only some way of making one responsible for his viscera, we 
might save morals; but, unfortunately, the viscera are too 
strong for us. The morals of fatalism, then, must be purely 
external, and the difference of action must be sought in the 
outcome. There is no moral difference in the actors. But, 
unfortunately, even this system of external morals is not plainly 
possible on the principles of fatalism. If there were some one 
somewhere who was independent of his viscera, and who could, 
by modifying the conditions, guide the viscera of others to 
happy external results, there would be some hope. Or if, 
among these “cunningest of nature’s clocks,” there were some 
self-adjusting clock which could also re-adjust the other clocks 
when they get out of order, the case would not be hopeless. 
But when all are automata, it seems impossible to change the 
future. Prudence, and foresight of results, we are told, would 
avail to prevent immoral action even in a fatalistic world ; but, 
unhappily, foresight of results seems quite useless unless we have 
some power of acting in accordance with the new knowledge. 
A foresight of results will not help one out of the current of 
Niagara. In fact, prudence, and foresight, as controlling factors, 
are as incompatible with physical fatalism as are merit and 
demerit. Even determinism has always had difficulty at this 
point, and has been forced to posit a power of “thinking twice,” 
and of indefinitely postponing action. By skilfully and judi- 
ciously overlooking this difficulty one may contrive to give an 
air of rationality to fatalism ; and common sense, the great 
philosophical pachyderm, will always take the hard-pressed 
fatalist under its protection because of his inconsistencies. If, 
after announcing pure automatism and fatalism, the speculator 
is only careful to say, “ Now let us all do our duty,” every one 
is satisfied. If some unhappy bystander should ask how an 
automaton can have duties, the speculator at once holds him up 
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as a moral outcast; and thick-headedness says, “Served him 
right.” But there are previous questions in morals as well as 
elsewhere ; and when, then, the teachers of physical automatism 
urge us to do the duty which lies next us, we shall insist on 
knowing how an automaton can have duties. In the present 
state of the case an answer to this question is much more 
important than any amount of moral exhortation. It is also a 
duty of theists to insist upon consistency or surrender at this 
point. Gentlemen of the advance, take heart and courage. 
Remember what you have said about the supreme virtue of 
truthfulness. Remember, also, your high claims in the matter 
of logical consistency ; and either abandon the language of 
morals, which has meaning only in a scheme which you re- 
pudiate, or else confess that you dare not and cannot be con- 
sistent. In the latter case, reflect on this question : Is illogical 
atheism in any way superior to illogical Christianity? The 
new cloth will not join to the old garment. 

Happily, however, these inconsistencies are disappearing. 
An enthusiastic German evolutionist, F. v. Hellwald, in a 
work’ published in 1874, insists upon the struggle for exist- 
ence, and the right of the stronger, as the only basis of morals. 
There is neither freedom nor soul, neither absolute truth nor 
absolute morality. He claims that the word morality should 
be banished from scientific writings, because it is empty ; and 
he describes all philanthropic efforts to raise men to ideal 
manhood as “ humanity-hypocrisy” (hwmanitdts-heuchelei). 
Worst of all, he insists that advanced speculation must come 
to this. If, now, we ask how to deal with social problems in 
such a scheme, Professor Tyndall gives us an answer in his 
address, “Science and Man,” before the Birmingham and Mid- 
land Institute. He represents himself as arguing the point 
with a “robber and ravisher,” and he gives the conclusion of 
the whole matter as follows: “ You offend, because you cannot 
help offending, to the public detriment. We punish you, 
because we cannot help punishing, for the public good.” 
When proposing to put the “robber and ravisher” to death, 
the Professor says to him: “The public safety is a matter of 
more importance than the very limited chance of your moral 
renovation.” Of lesser punishment he says: “It will make 
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you think twice before venturing on a repetition of your 
crime.” To the robber aforesaid he says: “ We entertain no 
malice or hatred against you, but simply with a view to our 
own safety and purification, we are determined that you, and 
such as you, shall not enjoy liberty of evil action in our 
midst.” Now this is something like. The Professor recog- 
nises that no one is to blame, and expressly founds the right 
to punish on public utility. Our only ground of hesitation is 
that remark about “thinking twice ;” for we have seen that 
thinking twice is incompatible with physical fatalism. <A 
striking peculiarity of advanced speculation is, that a profound 
and subtle exegesis is commonly required to find what the 
writers mean; and nothing is more common than charges of 
misrepresentation, after the critic has done his best. Some- 
times, too, the critic is overwhelmed with indignation, and held 
up as a moral outcast, for doing what he could not help. 
However, the explosion of wrath is also necessary, although 
only in unreflecting minds. But in spite of traces of the 
superstition of freedom, a careful collation of passages indicates 
that the Professor means to deny all spontaneity, and to base 
all difference of action on its outcome. 

The Professor has done well; but we regret that he has not 
done better. He has merely made a very feeble beginning, and 
has quite failed to appreciate the grandeur of the new ethics. 
Perhaps it would be well to let the doctrine remain an esoteric 
one, otherwise our reasoning might be retorted upon ourselves. 
The criminal is no more dangerous to society than society is 
to the criminal; and he is morally no worse than the best. 
Which shall be called criminal and which virtuous is only a 
question of relative frequency, or of majorities. It is quite 
conceivable that criminals should be in the majority, and 
should begin to say to us: “ We entertain no malice or hatred 
against you, but simply with a view to our safety and comfort, 
we are determined that you, and such as you, shall not live in 
our midst.” We experience great enthusiasm for the new 
ethics, but such is the hardness and uncircumcision of the 
natural heart, that the coarse fetichisms of Christianity will 
probably be necessary for the mob for some time to come. 
But we may suggest, for the inner circle of the initiated, some 
valuable applications of the new principles. We have got 
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clear of God and goodness, and have set up utility as the 
justification of action. Now it is a sad fact that the mass of 
men do not seem worth keeping. They are without any 
assignable reason for existence, and they are undoubtedly a 
great embarrassment both to themselves and to society. Under 
the old notions of right and wrong and God, such people were 
a knotty problem for society; but how beautifully simple the 
question is from the new standpoint! The new principle is 
in sociology what the law of gravitation is in astronomy. At 
once the social heavens fall into order. Why should not such 
people be killed off? Some one will reply that they have 
done nothing worthy of death; but he is still in the gall of 
bitterness and the bondage of Christian iniquity. He forgets 
that there is no longer any crime in the old sense; being a 
nuisance is the only crime recognised under the new dispen- 
sation. Why not, then, abate the nuisance by practical 
measures? The bondage of the old morality may still be 
strong, and our feelings may at first be shocked, but that only 
proves that we are not fully indoctrinated. Advance to new 
truth is never accomplished without mental friction; and there 
is always a tendency to import the old into the new. The 
early Jewish Christians insisted on carrying Judaism into 
Christianity ; and it needed all the logic of Paul and of events 
to convince them that the day of the old was done. This most 
paltry and unworthy illustration may serve to show how the 
traditions of the old gospel will for a time creep in and corrupt 
the new and most glorious gospel of advanced speculation, 
unless we resolutely keep watch against them. There is a 
seduction in all forms of error; and the old gospel is peculiarly 
seducing. It has little in it fitted for the strong man; but 
most men are not strong. Human hearts will ache, owing, of 
course, to maladjustment to the environment; but they ache 
nevertheless. The cry of the mourner goes up from every 
quarter under heaven. And the conscience, too, is filled with 
pain and with gloomy and solemn suspicions. Hence the 
old faith, with its absurd and degrading doctrines of a Father 
in heaven, a loving and forgiving God, and a future life, is 
just fitted to capture the crowd who reason only with their 
feelings and from their pains and longings. It is a sad fact 
that Christ, and Moses, and the prophets, seem to the mob 
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better teachers than the advanced speculators. This makes it 
necessary always to be on our guard against the poison of the 
old contagion. So subtle is it and pervasive, that only eternal 
vigilance will secure immunity. Now in any case there is 
little hope of the moral improvement of the wretches we have 
mentioned ; and if it should occur, it would only be an im- 
proved kind of physiological action. What relief would come 
to society and to families if tramps and criminals, and sickly, 
deformed, helpless, and unpromising children, and persons who 
are hopelessly diseased, or are in their second childhood, could 
be quietly disposed of; not, indeed, with malice or hatred, but 
gently, as if we loved them! How many there are also, who 
have large possessions which they are not using for the public 
good, but which their heirs are eager to send into the general 
circulation. Yet these people live on, obstinately, and even 
maliciously, and apparently with no purpose but to balk the 
happiness of their friends. What a field for operation in this 
direction! And not only do public and private interests demand 
that the classes mentioned be despatched, but philanthropy and 
the enthusiasm of humanity re-echo the demand. We owe it 
to the future to root out some of this accursed stock. We 
who labour for ideal manhood and for ideal society are con- 
stantly disheartened by the tremendous force of hereditary evil 
which works ceaselessly and mightily against us. What solu- 
tion is there so simple and so thorough as to kill off a million 
or two of this class every year, until the festering cesspools 
and miasmatic swamps of humanity shall be freed from their 
poison and defilement? Such action would probably beget a 
new set of nascent motor excitations in those who remain, and 
might result in very general reformation. Hitherto we have 
kept our hands off these wretches only on account of sundry 
obsolete notions of God and human rights; but now that we 
are freed from these whims, can we, as lovers of our race, stand 
by and see the pestilence threatening posterity without making 
determined efforts to stamp it out? We avow it: the reigning 
sentimentality in this matter is the outcome of Christian super- 
stition. The old philosophers knew better. The divine Plato 
recommended the exposure of infants and the killing off of the 
helpless. The Fijians, too, with the profound insight of a 
nature uncorrupted by contact with Christianity, did the same 
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thing; but since the advent of the missionaries they have 
fallen from this high estate. Some of them carried considera- 
tions of utility still further, and ate such people as it was 
found inconvenient to keep; but this action, though quite al- 
lowable on the new principles, and not without its advantages 
on the score of economy, is hardly in accordance with our 
present tastes. Perhaps a compromise might be effected on 
the basis of the opinions of some advocates of cremation, who 
have dwelt at length on the waste of the present custom of 
burial. These matters of detail, however, may be left to the 
progress of opinion; but, at all events, it is plain that nature 
is bent on rooting out the unfit; and both duty and interest 
call upon us to lenda hand. The mawkish and invertebrate 
sentimentality of Christian philanthropy is a foul sin against 
the Cosmos and posterity. Think of the wretches it tolerates 
and vainly tries to reform. Think of the great army of deaf, 
and dumb, and blind, and helpless, and idiotic, and insane, 
which it taxes us to keep. What a blot on the otherwise 
brilliant universe! What a trial to our feelings and taste! 
Above all, what an expense! And even Christianity itself, 
and the whole machinery of religion, what an expense to no 
purpose! Heavens and hells have vanished. The fires are 
out ; and the furnaces are cold; and the great white throne is 
adream. There is large room for killing in this direction. It 
is not to be thought of that we should leave the weak, and 
ignorant, and credulous to be preyed upon by these pious 
swindlers. Fora time, perhaps, we may allow it to go on; but 
our conscience, our self-respect, and our regard for humanity 
will not for ever tolerate these mummeries, which merely frighten 
and deceive, and which serve no purpose except to maintain 
an army of locusts which eat up every green and good thing. 
Already we have laws against getting money on false pre- 
tences; it is plain that the whole swarm of ministers come 
under its operation. Of course we have no feelings of malice 
or hatred for any one, because no one is blameable. The un- 
happy Christian or theologian is not responsible for his obso- 
lete notions, but we think that the pointings of utility and 
duty are very plain inthe matter. Perhaps, however, they are 
not so plain. Upon reflection we find that we have uncon- 
sciously been false to our new principle. On the old theory, 
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the falsehood of religion would warrant our opposing it; but, 
on the new theory, we may find a use for religion after all. 
Now these notions of God and duty have an undoubted value 
for society. The highest and most valuable satisfactions of 
life depend upon them. Let a man be fully possessed by 
them, and he will become a better father, or husband, or son, 
or brother, or citizen, or neighbour. This cannot be doubted ; 
and hence we are thrown into doubt concerning the propriety 
of clearing out the preachers. On the contrary, since the 
advanced speculator has done little for science and speculation 
except to disgrace them; and since his views have no public 
utility, but great public mischief in them, must we not con- 
clude that the most judicious thing would be to kill off the 
speculators and leave the preachers? This seems to be a plain 
pointing of utility. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Tyndall did not extend 
his principle to these cases. Our conclusions seem to us to be 
the plainest deductions from his premises. Man is a machine, 
totally without moral character; our moral notions are the 
product of custom and prejudice; and earthly utility is the 
foundation of such morals as remain. Perhaps, however, he 
failed to state them because of their evident truth, deeming it 
sufficient to lay down the principle, and leave it to others to 
apply it. It is possible that even the Professor would draw 
back from some of these deductions, for reformers are seldom 
conscious of the full results of their principles; but that would 
only prove a certain mental inertia or ossification which pre- 
vents his shaking off all the influences of association and 
habit. To the pure reason, however, all is clear. Towering 
above the mists and miasms of custom and superstition, it 
clearly perceives the goodly land flowing with milk and honey. 
As a means of helping one to an appreciation of the new ethics 
we suggest the following problems: Why should we not set up 
the law of the strongest as the law of life? It is hoped, how- 
ever, that no advanced speculator will attempt to solve this 
problem by the method of instincts; for if we are to work out 
problems by this method, we had better go back to Christianity, 
as that satisfies the instincts very much better than do 
materialism and fatalism. The great attraction of the ad- 
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vanced doctrines is their logical consistency ; if that is aban- 
doned, they have no reason of existence. 

Let us pass to the second point,—the denial of a future life. 
Here, too, the denier takes high ground in favour of intuitional 
morality, and repeats the common remarks about the absolute 
sanctities, etc. If there be no life to come, it is a duty to be 
noble and not base. There is a sublime grandeur in heroic 
struggle and sacrifice, even if we sink into nothingness the next 
moment. He is also careful not to miss the opportunity of 
expressing his scorn for the selfishness of those who look for a 
future life. But unfortunately, this worthy is commonly en- 
tangled in the doctrines concerning conscience and freedom 
which we have mentioned ; and that leaves us in doubt whether 
his fine talk is due to ignorance or knavery. There is no noble 
and no base on his theory, for everything is opinion and pre- 
judice. There is also no noble and no base, for everything is 
mechanical. What fine strategy this is, to grab up for the sake 
of a sneer notions which elsewhere he expressly repudiates ! 
What an instructive illustration of his notions of truthfulness 
and honesty! It is possible to raise a very small quibble, and 
say that there is difference of worth even in mechanisms; and 
hence that the mechanical doctrine does not exclude the dis- 
tinction of noble and base. But the answer is evident. <A 
watch is better than a piece of pig-iron ; and a horse is better 
than a hog. But the better in these cases has no moral signi- 
fication ; while the better and worse which we are considering 
are exclusively moral. But we omit to press these difficulties ; 
and point out that struggling, agonising, etc., are not heroic in 
themselves, but only when they have an heroic object. One 
might struggle, and even agonise mightily, to walk a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours, but it would not impress any one as 
especially heroic. To struggle for nothing is the mark of a fool 
and not of a hero. Hence before we give way to sentiment 
about self-sacrifice and agonising, reason asks, (1) how an 
automaton can struggle and sacrifice itself; and (2) what the 
self-sacrificing and agonising are for. These are previous ques- 
tions in moral theory, and demand an answer. The facts on 
which this seemingly high-toned morality is based are these : 
The moral law, as revealed in every normal conscience, is not 
cut out on the pattern of prudence or of self-interest. No more 
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is it cut out with supreme regard to animal or earthly interests ; 
on the contrary, it claims to outrank them if they collide with 
it. Anything may, and must, be sacrificed rather than violate 
the sanctity of conscience. Thus the moral law appears in our 
lives as an unconditional imperative, commanding and giving 
no reasons. It is not based on calculation, but appears as an 
original instinct of our nature. It is this fact which has led 
many intuitionists to imagine that the law is self-supporting. 
But this law, like all other laws, must justify itself to our 
reason. This instinct, barely as instinct, may rule the life 
until reason comes; but then it must give some account of 
itself. As a simple, opaque fact, disturbing animal happiness 
and flouting earthly prudence, we want to know its authority 
and its meaning. Noamount of sentiment can avail to answer 
or resist this rational demand; and it is one of the great 
services of the utilitarian moralists so to have forced this point 
upon the consideration of intuitionalists that it is now generally 
admitted. The law of a being depends on its destiny, and 
flows from it. There is a distinct absurdity in placing a 
temporal being under the law of the eternal; and there is 
intolerable injustice in placing a being under a law which is 
hostile to its interests, or which is out of all proportion to its 
well-being. Any law which any being is under obligation to 
obey must be a Jaw contrived for its highest good; and if it 
appear that any law runs counter to our true good, that law 
ceases to have any obligation, both reason and conscience being 
judges. The law of a being, we repeat, must be measured by 
its nature and destiny. There is nothing unbecoming in an 
earthly being’s living for the earth; and if the heavenly life is 
a dream, it is both rational and becoming that we should live 
for this. It cannot be a duty to live for the unattainable ; the 
bare notion is an insult to both reason and conscience. The 
thoughtless intuitionist will be startled at this, and may pos- 
sibly advance to denial; but this is due to overlooking our 
standpoint. We do not mean that, practically, men measure 
duty by utility, or are constantly asking, What shall we have 
therefore ? But while we may in practice command obedience 
without asking reasons, we must in theory always be able to 
give reasons. Otherwise our command is irrational and arbi- 
trary. Without doubt the standpoint of practical morals is that 
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of command ; but theoretical morals must furnish some justifi- 
cation of the command. What, then, is the authority and 
meaning of this moral law, which disturbs our lives, crosses 
our plans, and mars our peace? Christianity gives an answer. 
It says that we are under a law too big for the earthly life, 
because our real life is not measured by our earthly existence. 
This life is but the beginning, and not the end. It reveals this 
life as photographing itself indelibly upon the life tocome. It 
tells of moral development and dignity beyond all thought at 
present. We are called to communion with God. We are 
called to be like God. We are called to eternal life with God. 
This is our destiny, and our law is correspondingly great. 
Whatever conflicts with this destiny must be trodden under 
foot. Hence when hand or foot offends, we must cut it off and 
cast it off from us. Hence we are to struggle and agonise to 
enter into life ; for the gain of the world were nothing if the 
soul were lost. At once we see the tremendous significance of 
action, and the baseness of surrender to the brute within us. 
It is infinitely worse than Prince Hal, if he had preferred to 
remain among his boon and boozy companions in the Boar’s 
Head at Eastcheap when called to the throne of England. 
From this standpoint the moral law appears as no wanton or 
arbitrary impertinence, but as the organic law of the soul’s life 
and peace. But if we reject this view, the law, so far as it tran- 
scends earthly prudence, appears as monstrous injustice. The 
moral nature itself turns against it. The law no longer appears 
as something godlike, but rather as a demon-hand thrust 
enviously up to clutch at the little happiness which his short 
life makes possible. Man is called upon to render justice, and 
shall the universe be unjust to him ? 

Christianity gives a reason for the moral law, and justifies it 
to our intelligence. Let us abandon the Christian theory and 
see what rational ground there is for obeying the moral law 
beyond the limits of earthly prudence. Much sentiment is 
poured out at once, and in particular the selfishness of our view 
is dwelt upon. We will not insist on the fact that this decrier 
of selfishness is commonly the one who bases the moral nature 
on the most abject selfishness, and who by his doctrine of 
fatalism denies and destroys all moral distinctions. For the 
sake of a sneer he is willing to steal the notions which belong 
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only to his opponent ; and we are willing to indulge him in it. 
But we must point out that this attack on selfishness misses 
its mark. It is not the selfish instincts, but the moral nature, 
which protests against a law out of all proportion to the good 
of its subjects. Nor is it the selfish who have insisted upon a 
future life, but Socrates and Plato, Paul and Christ. Not the 
brutal, but the spiritual, perceive what a ghastly farce this life 
is when taken alone. The implied claim of the positivists, 
that they themselves are the only ones who have emancipated 
themselves from selfishness, would be infamous if it were not 
so ludicrous. But, it is urged again, it certainly is selfish to 
refuse to sacrifice ourselves for the good of others unless we 
see our own advantage in it. Here, also, the objection fails to 
touch bottom. There is nothing more abhorrent to the moral 
nature than just this law of sacrifice, except on one condition. 
That the one should be essentially and utterly sacrificed to the 
many is to empty all morality and reason out of the system of 
things ; and the world becomes the strict parallel of a helpless 
ship in mid ocean, whose crew, driven to cannibalism by star- 
vation, kill the weaker, one by one, in order to satisfy their 
horrid hunger. If such were the case, both pity and conscience 
would command, not that some should submit to be eaten, but 
that all should stand by and go down together. No amount 
of sentiment will help us out of this trouble, or make such a 
universe other than a moral horror. Our atheistic sentimental- 
ists, in their attempts to escape selfishness, constantly under- 
mine their own position. Absolute unselfishness in theory 
reduces to absolute selfishness in practice. For if one’s own 
happiness ought not to be a good to himself, there is no reason 
why he should secure happiness in another. If every one 
should find happiness in another’s good, then we can do the 
best for others by doing the best for ourselves, and letting 
others know how well off we are. Or instead of living for the 
future, we should rather live for ourselves, and let the future 
rejoice in knowing what a good time we had. The general sum 
of happiness would remain the same ; and a bird in the hand 
is notoriously worth more than a flock in the bush. No one 
ought to care for happiness ; hence it can be no duty to produce 
it. Every one ought to find his happiness in that of others ; 
hence we can best further the moral welfare of others by letting 
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them rejoice in our prosperity. Thus the theory passes into its 
opposite and cancels itself. Of course, men do instinctively 
recognise the duty of unselfish action ; but they donot instinctively 
recognise the postulates of such a moral community. We look 
only at the side of the individual, and not at the side of those 
benefited. We take it for granted that it is quite the noble 
thing for them to take all they can get. They tell of a Russian 
woman in a sleigh with her children pursued by wolves. And 
as the wolves were about to overtake the sleigh, she threw a 
child to them. This she did again and again, and finally 
reached the village alone. She told her story ; and a peasant, 
seizing his axe, cleft her head at a blow. She had no right to 
be saved at such a cost. And that is precisely what the uni- 
verse is if there be no hereafter in which the interests of the 
one and the many shall be reconciled. No rational theory of 
self-sacrifice is possible on the supposition that the one is 
really and essentially sacrificed to the many. Here is an 
antinomy of conscience which conscience itself cannot resolve. 
Intuitional moralists have almost invariably overlooked the 
dualism of conscience on this subject ; for conscience justifies 
a rational self-love as much as it does self-sacrifice. The New 
Testament reconciliation is the only possible one: He that 
saveth his life shall lose it. This is the law of unselfishness. 
But he that loseth his life the same shall save it. This is the 
clause which reconciles the law, not to our selfish feelings, but 
to our conscience, our reason, and our sense of justice. Personal 
good and the universal good must be at bottom one; and this 
they cannot be if the individual’s faithfulness is to result in 
his destruction. Without this assumption there is nothing 
upon which the conscience turns more fiercely than upon this 
law of sacrifice. If one is unwilling to admit this reconciling 
thought of a future life, let him at least cease to dwell on the 
duty of self-sacrifice. Of course if any one finds delight in 
self-sacrifice, no one objects. As a refined form of egoism, it 
justifies itself ; but it can never be commanded as a duty. Of 
course the advanced speculator will once more forget his theory 
that right and wrong are conventional, and that men are only 
automata, and will swagger out sundry attempts to sneer at 
this doctrine as base and grovelling ; but such an exhibition 
will merely serve as a standard of his mental power. 
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Our claim, then, is not merely that selfishness overrides 
conscience when a future life is denied, but that conscience 
itself abandons its high claims in that case. Here are the 
facts: In a few years it will make no difference to me what 
I have been. In a few centuries it will make no difference to 
the universe what the human race has been. Whether happy 
or unhappy, moral or immoral, all will have passed away and 
left no sign. The difference between right and wrong will 
have disappeared, and the righteous and the wicked will have 
reached a common goal. Now the holder of this view attempts 
to preach morality, and what can he say? Worldly prudence 
every one can understand, and we need no moralist to teach 
that. But what room is there for anything more? Of course 
we do not mean that everybody would plunge into beastliness 
if the belief in immortality were gone. Differences of taste 
would still remain, but that is all. Duty would be an empty 
word, and taste and prudence must give the law of life. But 
taste has no law, and every one must be left to his own devices. 
Here it might occur to some enthusiastic moralist to speak of 
the joy and dignity of right living; but as for the joy, most 
men find duty a yoke and a burden; and as for the dignity, 
we now know that it is only an improved kind of physiological 
action, and nothing to be proud of. Sadly enough, the taste 
of the masses does not lie in the direction of moral growth 
and self-development. Men are annoyed and vexed at any 
apparition of duty, and they would gladly shut it out of both 
thought and life. Now how could a humane unbeliever in 
immortality justify himself in disturbing a pleasant worldly 
life by this nightmare of duty? Even if his fatalism did not 
make appeals to duty miserably irrelevant, there could be no 
duty to strive after the unattainable. Whereupon the advanced 
speculator once more breaks out in his grand way, that there 
is an essential nobility in duty; but in the assumed circum- 
stances this can only mean that his tastes run in that direc- 
tion, and that he chooses to stigmatise the tastes of others as 
base and grovelling. But he has no right to do so. His 
egoism and self-esteem are satisfied in one way, and he then 
assumes to lord it over others who differ from him. To 
increase at once his own glory and the opprobrium of his 
opponents, he calls his own views noble, dignified, etc., while 
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those of the other side are called base and brutal. But in all 
this we detect the influence of heredity and the moral environ- 
ment. Such notions will disappear when he fairly masters his 
own principles. Each must be allowed to go his own way, 
free from all interference, except such as utility may suggest, 
and from insolent assumption of superiority on the part of 
others. If the egoism of one man delights in certain psycho- 
logical fineries, let him choose them, so far as he can choose 
them. If another is better pleased with the more substantial 
goods of the senses, let him be equally free, so far as he can 
be free. Above all, let moral absolutism, which alone is true 
morality, die the death. The critic must allow that if a future 
life be denied, the present life would be more comfortable if 
the sense of duty were toned down. If at any time the 
advanced speculator should feel tempted to attack these con- 
clusions, let him first of all reflect on his own theory, that 
right and wrong are purely conventional, and that men are 
merely machines without any proper moral character. If this 
does not avail to stop the nuisance of his periodic outcry, let 
him further reflect whether a theory which he denies every 
time he opens his mouth, and which in turn denies all those 
truths by which men and societies live, be not a doubtful one. 
Or is it, perhaps, the glory of advanced speculation to be 
received only by pure faith, and in opposition to all the teach- 
ings of life and reality ? 

It is unnecessary to discuss the effects of atheism upon 
morality, as it implies the difficulties already mentioned. We 
close this discussion by pointing out that upon any theistic 
theory it is impossible to justify the ways of God either 
to conscience or to reason without a future life, and with- 
out the Christian theory of that life. God is either 
the perfect, or he is nothing. His purposes also must be 
worthy of him, or the mind will deny him outright. To think 
less than the highest of God will, by an inner dialectic of 
thought, pass on to his denial. But creation has as yet 
reached no end which justifies it to our reason. If we think 
of a period a few thousand years further on, when the present 
order shall have passed away, and the ancient silence and lone- 
liness of God shall have returned, we cannot help asking the 
question, What is it all for? This meaningless stir of creation, 
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which is soon to sink back again into silence, is it worth 
while? It is at this point that we comprehend the despair of 
the Indian religions. We Occidentals have had a childish 
readiness to view God as the creator of the finite order; that is 
just what the Oriental mind has found impossible. It did not 
doubt the Infinite, but questioned whether the Infinite could 
connect itself with such a finite. The finite, as we know it, is 
unworthy of the Infinite. He cannot descend from his sacred, 
everlasting calm and silence to found or take part in this 
stupid, senseless turmoil of the finite. Hence the finite does 
not exist. It is a dream only, an illusion. God is not in it, 
for it is unworthy of him. Hence let us also seek to escape 
from it, and by reflection on the eternal, and by withdrawal 
from action, let us lose ourselves in the infinite rest and 
silence. Until very recently, this conception was impossible 
to Western thought. It was a matter of course that God 
could not want any better business than to make and maintain 
our world. As for the world, it was a great suecess—a little 
blackened, indeed, by the Bible, but upon the whole a very 
excellent thing. All this has changed. Pessimism has made 
mighty advances in science and philosophy. It is becoming 
fashionable to deride the universe, and the cant of progress is 
receding. Whoever has the words of eternal life, it is at last 
settled that science and philosophy have them not. From the 
Indian standpoint the Indian notion is profoundly true. The 
finite, as we experience it, is not worthy of God. If the drama 
of our existence is to end with the earthly act, there is no 
unity in it, and we cannot ascribe it to a rational being. Con- 
science and reason are satisfied only as we advance to the 
Christian doctrine—that the full purpose and magnificence of 
creation become manifest only in eternity. “It doth not yet 
appear what we shall be ; but when He shall appear, we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” By a necessity of 
thought, when we abandon this standpoint speculation recedes 
towards atheism or pantheistic substantialism. All specula- 
tion between these extremes is in unstable equilibrium. 

We have not sought to prove that our advanced speculators 
are bad men, but that their doctrines deny morality. Neither 
sentiment nor personal character is concerned, but simply and 
solely logic. Hence appeals to sentiment and charges of 
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misrepresentations are irrelevant in reply. We do not urge 
the results deduced as any disproof of the premises; we only 
insist that they flow from the premises. There is no injustice 
in putting premises and conclusion together. If it be said 
that the conclusions are insane, we do not deny it ; but that 
does not prove that they do not follow from the premises, but 
rather that the premises are insane also. And we suggest, as 
a topic for reflection, whether a doctrine which denies con- 
sciousness, conscience, and all the great principles on which 
life, and society, and government are founded, has not almost 
reached a reductio ad absurdum. But if any will insist on 
holding the premises, let them be forced to accept the con- 
clusion. We have given the question this prominence because 
we believe that mischief has been done by ignoring it. The 
minds of many are confused by the prevailing inconsistency on 
this point. They are led to assent to much solely by the as- 
surance that morals shall suffer no harm. The critie, of course, 
cares nothing for consequences, but he must insist on consis- 
tency. We might as well fall back on Christianity, if we are 
to give up logic. The old faith had its Nemesis, according to 
its critics, and its Nemesis was always logic. If the Nemesis 
was fatal to the old, why should it show pity on the new? 
Let, then, the question be dragged into light, and let it be kept 
there until loose-jointed scepticism shall learn what it is doing, 
and until speculative trickery shall be forced to be consistent, 
and to accept the logical outcome of its opinions. The ques- 
tion for our advanced speculators to consider is, whether we 
shall live by instinct or by logic? If by instinct, then logic 
has nothing to do with life and practice; and we are left to 
find that theory of life and the world which shall best satisfy 
our instincts, and bring most peace and dignity into life. But 
if we are to live by logic, then let us live by logic, and abandon 
all views which are not in harmony with our professed 
opinions. 
B. P. BOWNE. 
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“M\HE Life of Christ” is of all subjects, perhaps, the most 

difficult to handle with any measure of adequacy. As it 
stands in the Gospel History, the Image which it stamps upon 
the thoughtful mind is such that any attempt to present it afresh 
in modern forms of thought and speech, either as a whole or in 
any of its stages, seems to fall hopelessly beneath what the 
sacred text has already given us. And yet one feels that it 
ought to be done, and must be done. The preacher who 
would build up his flock on their most holy faith, must make 
the exhibition of this life, in all its significance, the central 
field of his own studies, and the leading feature of his teach- 
ing. Nor can the student of Christianity, whether viewed his- 
torically or in its own nature, avoid making the Life of Christ 
the main element of his inquiries. Hence the number and 
variety of books upon this subject which from time to time 
appear; few comparatively in periods of religious deadness, 
but abundant in times of earnest thought, and particularly 
when attacks on this citadel of all Christianity demand the 
resources and energies of able Christians in defence of all that 
is dear to them. That very startling book called Supernatural 
Religion, which first appeared nearly ten years ago, though 
anonymous and expensive, ran through edition after edition 
almost monthly, and seemed to be shaking the faith of multi- 
tudes, not only in Supernatural Revelation, but in all save the 
thinnest Deism. But Canon Farrar’s Life of Christ, of equal 
dimensions, appeared opportunely, and its rapid sale made it 
evident that it had not been issued a day too soon, and 
that it was to a large extent meeting the felt want; while 
the crushing exposures of Supernatural Religion, the book 
by Professor (now Bishop) Lightfoot, did much to reassure 
the anxious Christian mind. But once directed to fresh 
study of the Gospel History and the Life of Christ, preachers 
and writers were led to make further efforts to throw light on 
this grandest of all themes; encouraged by the well-grounded 
confidence that each from his own point of view might hope to 
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contribute something towards the fuller appreciation of Him 
who is the Light and Life of the world. 

We have before us three works of this nature. One simply 
tells the entire tale, narrates the Life of Christ—that of Mr. 
Stalker (1). The two others take up the leading scenes in the 
Life of Christ, and expatiate upon them, each in its own way. 
Dr. Fairbairn’s volume is well entitled Studies in the Life of 
Christ (2), for it is strictly such. Mr. Nicoll’s is in some respects 
of the same character, and though the first part of the title, 
The Incarnate Saviour, is quite appropriate, the additional 
title, A Life of Jesus Christ (3), is scarcely so, for there is much 
in the Life of Christ which it does not embrace, though the 
omission of this, instead of being a defect in the plan, has 
helped the author to attain his real object better—the concen- 
tration of thought upon its leading features, as they bear upon 
the Incarnation and the Atonement. The plan of Mr. Stalker’s 
book was determined by the object for which it was prepared, 
—to be one of a series of “ Handbooks for Bible Classes.” It 
consists of six chapters, with “Conclusion,” and “Hints for 
Teachers and Questions for Pupils.” To any one who has 
had the least experience in Bible-class work it will be evident 
at a glance that only a rare aptitude for the communication of 
Bible truth in its most comprehensive character, and no little 
experience in the work, could have produced what is there 
contained. Looking at the smallness of the book and its more 
immediate object, it might be thought fitted only for Bible 
classes, not for grown students of the Gospel History ; but this 
would be a great mistake. Though we ourselves have seen a 
good many years, and read and studied most of the works of 
any value on the endless theme, besides having done some- 
thing in the line of the books before us, we are not ashamed 
to say that we have read this little book of Mr. Stalker's 
with real profit, as well as, in some places, with admiration. 
The way in which he vivifies every scene as he comes 
to it leaves an impression of present reality in the events 

‘ (1) The Life of Jesus Christ, by Rev. James Stalker, M.A. T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh. 


(2) Studies in the Life of Christ. By Professor A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London. 

(3) The Incarnate Saviour: A Life of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. W. R. 
Nicoll, M.A., Kelso. TT. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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themselves which is of the utmost consequence to faith: 
and the amount of information which he has contrived to 
weave into his narrative of the successive events, and in a style 
not only easily followed, but highly graphic, is, we think, de- 
serving of all the commendation we can bestow upon it. Have 
we then any faults to find with its execution? Yes. We venture 
to think it defective in the higher features of the Person, the life, 
and the work of Christ. Theological disquisitions would have 
been quite out of place in such a book, not to speak of the 
impossibility, within the given space, of any attempt at teaching 
doctrine, in any proper sense of the term. But if the impres- 
sion left upon the mind by a “ Life of Christ” is below what 
we have a right to expect in a reproduction, even for the 
young, of the Gospel History —viewed, as it ought to be, in the 
light of all that followed the day of Pentecost, and that develop- 
ment of Christ’s Person and Work which we have in the 
apostolic Epistles—we cannot but feel that it wants one very 
important element in such a work. The Divine Person of 
Christ is here, no doubt, and the Atonement too. But there 
is such a predominating effort at every stage to bring out the 
reality of the human life, in all its natural manifestations, that 
the effect upon the mind is to throw the other into the shade. 
The uniqueness of the life is never lost sight of; but this is 
not enough, and there are passages, which we refrain from speci- 
fying, which leave a certain uncomfortable impression, not from 
their positive inaccuracy, but from the half-timid way in which 
the points we refer to are touched. But another effect arising 
from this is, that the feeling of the heart towards the Object 
described is, we think, below that which it ought to be, as the 
result of a work of this nature. Two objects should be con- 
tinually in view in any attempt to hold up to view the Christ 
of the Gospels. Bearing in mind His own words, “ They that 
be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick ;” I “came 
not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance,” this 
primary feature in the errand of Christ into the world should 
be made so to shine forth in the incidents which we seek to 
relate, that the sin-sick hearts—of the young as well as the old 
—may find themselves drawn as by a magnet to the Divine 
Physician, walking amongst men in their own flesh in quest 
of the sick, who, when healed, may, like her who washed His 
feet with her tears, have that said of them, “ Their sins, which 
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are many, are forgiven, for they loved much ;” a love which in 
every such case passes into adoration. This element, which 
could have been easily woven into the relation of almost every 
feature and stage of the Story, without sensibly adding to the 
bulk, we confess we miss with regret. If the beauty of the 
book charms us, a little more warmth and elevation would have 
given it an aroma which it does not possess. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s Studies are full of profound thought, the fruit 
evidently of long and ripe study, not only of the great theme 
itself, but of the best setting in which to place it. It does not 
profess to deal with the Life as a whole, but to give such views 
of its leading scenes as may lead to a deeper and broader con- 
ception of the great Object. It might be styled The philo- 
sophy of the Life of Christ, and it is in that light that we are 
to judge of its execution. Viewing the Person, life, character, 
and work of Christ in relation to the persons, lives, character, 
and work of ordinary mortals, the great object of the book evi- 
dently is to show that in every scene through which He passed. 
from first to last, He whose life we have in the Gospel History 
is absolutely unique. In this Dr. Fairbairn is eminently suc- 
cessful, and the work, in this high view of it, we regard as a 
contribution of real value on this exhaustless, undying theme. 
If it wants those features which we missed with regret in Mr. 
Stalker’s book, it may reasonably be said, perhaps, that if we 
have rightly described its object, we have no right to look for 
them. We give great weight to this consideration. At the 
same time, we never like to read through a work of this nature, 
whatever its object, and find ourselves at the close in a state of 
wonder and reverence, but without emotions of a warmer, kind- 
lier, and more stimulating nature. The inquiring student finds 
much in it that meets his own difficulties, and is fitted to clear 
his own conceptions ; but when Dr. Godet tells us, in the pre- 
face to his Commentary on the Gospel of John, that when he 
was studying that Gospel with a deceased brother Professor, 
they were every now and then ready to say one to the other, 
“Did not our hearts burn within us while He talked with us 
by the way, and opened to us the Scriptures?” he expresses 
the very feeling with which we would fain rise from Studies in 
the Life of Christ—a feeling by no means alien to either of the 
two works we have noticed, though not so likely to rise spon- 
taneously from the perusal of them. Some of the Studies 
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we could have wished to call special attention to, but space 
forbids. 

Coming now, lastly, to Mr. Nicoll’s book, if there is one 
feature of it more prominent than another, it is that in which 
the other two books are, we think, defective. The reader who 
will consult chapter vi, on The Object and Claims of Christ, 
will understand what we mean. At the same time, those fine 
thoughts, finely expressed, which abound in the volume, rather 
show what the author could accomplish in such a field, than 
exhibit his full capacity. Representing, as possibly it does, 
the strain of his public teaching, it partakes of that character 
to what some may think too large an extent. One feels as he 
coes along an abruptness about the treatment of some topics 
which leaves the reader craving what the writer shows himself 
capable of giving, but does quite partially. Still, one is 
charmed from time to time with such stirring passages as the 
following :— 


“Tn reading the prayers of Jesus Christ, we miss instantly one of the most 
prominent features of our prayers. In His prayers there is no contrition, no 
sense of sin, no prayer for pardon. Even in the dire extremity, when there 
are none to help Him, when refuge fails Him, when no man cares for His 
soul, when He is forsaken even by His Father, He asks, Why? well knowing 
that the reason is not His own sin. In this He contrasts remarkably with 
His own followers and disciples. They make much of sin ; their prayers 
ure largely confession. . . . And we find also that the holier they grew, the 
more unholy they felt themselves to be ; the nearer they approached God, 
the more clearly did they perceive the glory of His holiness, and in that 
glory every spot, speck, and stain in themselves stood out... . But the 
prayers of Christ, earnest, agonised, and tearful as they were, have in them 
no word of confession. He bore our sins in His own body and in His own 
soul, yet He Himself had no taint of sin. He was the spotless Son of God. 
And so, in the longest prayer of His we have recorded, the preface is not a 
confession of sin, but an assertion of righteousness. ‘1 have glorified Thee 
on the earth ; I have finished the work Thou gavest me to do.’ ‘ Into Thy 
hand,’ He said, last of all, ‘I commend my spirit.’ But He did not say, as 
we do, ‘for Thou hast redeemed me,’ because He needed no redemption, 
being Himself the Redeemer. Further, it is very striking that, though He 
prayed often for men and before men, He never prayed with men. We 
rejoice to pray with each other, and He has encouraged us todoso. Exceed- 
ing great and precious promises are bound up with the prayer of two or three 
together. . . . But He never prayed with any one. He prayed before His 
disciples, but not with them. He never said, along with His disciples, 
‘Our Father,’ lifting up common petitions for both. He never even said, ‘Our 
Father, when speaking of Himself and the disciples. He makes the dis- 
tinction, ‘ Your Father and my Father, your God and my God,’ as if even 
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in His closest approaches to them there was an infinite distance between man 
and God. He prayed many a time for His disciples, but He never asked 
their prayers. Their sympathy, indeed, He was thankful for ; but though 
He prayed often that their faith might not fail, He never asked them to 
plead that His might stand.” 

Passages of this fine nature, so true to the glorious Reality 
described, so elevating, occur every now and then in this 
volume ; and in view of them one cannot but feel how much 
greater a finish the whole work would have had, if the rich 
gifts and fine culture of the young author had been allowed to 
acquire greater ripeness. It has a glow about it which warms 
the reader ; but its author might do still more, and probably 
will, if he husband until he has matured his thoughts. 


With this publication (4) the Baird Lectureship passes into a 
new phase. The book before us, while distinctly and decidedly 
evangelic, is modern, liberal, and original. It may not be the 
ablest of the Baird series—that honour probably belongs to Dr. 
Flint’s two series of lectures on Theism and Antitheism ; but 
it is certainly the most genial. Dr. Matheson has poetry and 
genius in him, and it comes out in all he writes, and very 
markedly in this work on The Natural Elements of Revealed 
Theology, in which there is hardly a dull or prosaic sentence. 
Whatever may be thought of the argument, whatever value 
may be set on the work as a contribution to Christian apolo- 
getic,—on that point there will probably be diverse judgments, 
—we can, at all events, confidently assure the public that they 
will find this book pleasant, stimulating, and instructive reading. 

The design of the lecturer is “to ascertain to what extent 
the doctrines of revealed religion have a basis in the natural 
instincts of the human mind.” The attempt proceeds on the 
assumption that there is at once a distinction and an affinity 
between natural and revealed religion. In taking up this 
ground, the author, in his introductory lecture, distinguishes 
between his own position and that of those on the one hand 
who deny the possibility of uniting, and that of those on the 
other who deny the possibility of distinguishing between, the 
natural and the revealed. The former class he describes by 
the term Ultramontane, the latter by the term Rationalist. 
The characteristic of the Ultramontane school is to regard the 


(4) Natural Elements of Revealed Theology ; being the Baird Lecture for 1881. 
By the Rev. George Matheson, D.D., Inellan. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 
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elements of supernatural religion as wnnatural, “not only 
beyond the range of natural discovery, but beyond the reach of 
natural appreciation even when discovered.” To the Rationalist, 
on the other hand, nature is everything, and Christianity 
merely a natural evolution—at best and at most, the highest 
evolution of human consciousness. The term Ultramontane 
might lead uninitiated readers to imagine that the former of 
these two contrasted attitudes represented merely the Roman 
Catholic position in theology; but this is not the view of the 
author. On the contrary, he applies the term to all, whatever 
their ecclesiastical connection, to whom Christianity is a system 
of purely mysterious truths, possessing little self-evidencing 
power, and capable of being established only by external 
evidences—such as Miracles and Prophecy. On this view the 
word is applicable, and is by the author applied, to the whole 
English school of apologists of the old hard type—to Butler and 
even to Chalmers. He is of opinion that many of our greatest 
treatises in Protestant apologetics have weakened their perma- 
nent value by admitting the Ultramontane element. Of Bishop 

sutler in particular he remarks, that his design is “to show 
not so much that Christianity is adapted to the natural instincts 
of the human mind, as that there is nothing in Christianity 
which is calculated to shock these instincts,” no difficulty in 
the realm of revelation not paralleled in the realm of nature. 
Such a line of argument, admitted to be legitimate, is pro- 
nounced insufficient, especially in the nineteenth century. 
The title of Butler’s work is, from the view of our age, a 
misnomer. “It would be more correct to call it Butler's 
analogy between the points which are wnrevealed in theo- 
logy and the points which are wnrevealed in nature.” 
Our author’s idea of Revelation is entirely different from the 
Ultramontane. Revelation to him is not mystery; it is 
mystery made manifest. “It means literally the drawing back 
of a veil. Theact of drawing back the veil is the supernatural 
part of the process ; it is too high to be touched by the human 
hand, and therefore its removal demands the agency of another 
hand. Yet no sooner is the veil withdrawn than the mystery 
vanishes. The human spirit recognises the vision not as a new 
vision, but as that for which unconsciously it has been waiting 
all along. It bounds to meet it as the normal fulfilment of its 
destiny.” In our judgment the general conception of revela- 
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tion advocated in these Lectures is sound and satisfactory, and 
the attitude taken up towards natural religion just, keeping 
the mean between too sombre and too flattering a view of the 
latter. Christianity is not a mere collection of mysteries 
standing in no relation to human reason or experience, and 
incapable of commending itself to the human heart as the 
solution of its problems and the satisfaction of its needs and 
desires. It is “the complement of human nature ;” it gives to 
nature “the very thing she needed ;” it satisfies the instincts 
manifested in ethnic or natural religion. 

In setting himself to prove this thesis, Dr. Matheson ex- 
plains that, to ascertain what the instincts and aspirations of 
natural religion are, he goes not to the science of natural 
theology as cultivated under Christian influence, but to the 
religions which prevailed before the advent of Christ. Modern 
deism he regards, and we think most justly, as “simply 
Christianity with the figure of Christ left out.” The needs of 
the human mind, therefore, must be ascertained from the pre- 
Christian religions, whence alone we can know what man can 
and can not do for himself. Searching in these religions of 
antiquity he finds underlying them three great problems: viz., 
What is God? What is his relation to humanity? Is his glory 
consistent with the existence of moral evil? The solution of 
the first he finds in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity; of 
the second in the tenet of the Incarnation ; and of the third in 
the faith in Atonement. 

Dr. Matheson’s method of proof is original. In such an 
inquiry it is natural for one who is familiar with the literature 
of apologetic to think of Dr. Trench’s Hulsean Lecture, Christ 
the Desire of all Nations (to which, so far as we have noticed, 
Dr. Matheson does not refer). But the Baird lecturer con- 
structs his argument on quite a different principle from that 
followed by the Hulsean lecturer. The principle of Dr. 
Trench’s argument is to find in the parallels presented by 
heathen religions unconscious prophecies of Christian doctrines, 
say in the Hindoo or Platonic Trinity a foreshadowing of the 
true Trinity of revelation. Our author attaches little import- 
unce to such parallels. He admits that seeming parallels are 
numerous enough. But he thinks that the proof of the adap- 
tation of Christianity to human nature is to be found not in 
the supplies of nature, but in its needs. The so-called trinities, 
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e.g. were framed from actual observation of the phenomena of 
nature, and of mind. Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva, represent birth, 
growth, decay. Plato’s Trinity hypostatises sense, understand- 
ing, will. These trinities “stand upon another plane, depend 
on other principles, and owe their existence to other motives. 
If we would discover the true point of union between the light 
of nature and this doctrine of revelation, we must seek in 
nature for the need of such a doctrine; and if we should find 
in the natural struggles of the religious intellect the demand 
for a view of God which shall embrace the diverse in the one, 
we shall have reached a more satisfactory evidence of adapta- 
tion than could be supplied by a thousand instances of mere 
verbal parallelism.” We are inclined to agree with this view ; 
only we should wish that Dr. Matheson in future editions 
would take into account what has been said for the principle 
of parallelism and its application by such writers as Trench in 
the above-named volume, and Delitzsch in his more recent 
work, System der Christlichen Apologetik. A vindication, in a 
note in the appendix, of his argument with reference to the 
views of these authors would give additional value to it. 

We cannot afford space to illustrate our author’s argument 
in detail. It will suffice perhaps to show how his method 
works, to point out what are the elements in natural religion 
which are met by the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. These 
are : the sense of dependence, the consciousness of man’s greatness, 
and the sense of solitude. The natural man asked himself, 
“Whence am I?” and the answer which occurred to him as the 
most satisfactory was: “ Nature gave me birth.” The earliest 
form of rational religion is nature-worship, and in this worship 
nature is the substitute for Fatherhood. The early religion of 
India stands as the representative of this phase of the first pre- 
Christian problem. The seeond is discovered in Greece. Then 
man had got to know his own importance, and no longer 
looked up to nature as above him. The result was that mere 
nature-worship was replaced by the worship of mind, the 
universal mind, the great soul of the world. This phase of the 
problem is represented by Platonism. But Platonism, with its 
love of the universal, had made man solitary, and human 
nature craves for companionship. This want was met in the 
mythology of the West by the deification of men. This phase 
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could not appear at the earliest stage of religious experience. 
Only after man had conquered nature could he begin to deify 
himself. He does so in self-defence. In losing nature- 
worship he has lost the worship of an outward power, and he 
dreads to find himself alone. To fill the blank he weaves out 
of himself a new religious world. 

Thus following the process of human need, our author arrives 
at a threefold thought of God reached by the religious world 
which lived before the Cross—the thought of a fatherly or 
begetting principle from which humanity emanated, of a divine 
spirit in which humanity has its being, and of a human form 
which humanity can give to the divine. The Christian Trinity 
unites and satisfies the three wants—the first in the Father, 
the second in the Spirit, the third in the Son. In natural 
religion the three needs revealed themselves at different times 
and in different peoples, but their appearance anywhere and 
at any time showed them to be real needs of man, though not 
always or equally felt. In the Christian Trinity we see the 
reconciliation of the elements which the heathen world has 
divided. “ The ideas of Fatherhood, of Sonship, of Spirituality, 
rose into new grandeur when they emerged out of their mutual 
antagonism, and God answered in one thought the needs of 
a united humanity, in ‘the Father of an infinite majesty ; his 
honourable, true, and only Son; also the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter.’ ” 

The line of thought throughout is after the same type. It 
is certainly interesting, and demands and will repay serious, 
deliberate consideration. The book is an earnest and eloquent 
endeavour to utilise the results of the science of comparative 
religion for the defence and commendation of Christianity as 
a revealed religion. Specially worthy of note is the mode in 
which the doctrine of atonement is handled, the theory advo- 
cated being what may be called the organic, in which the idea 
of Headship plays a prominent part. Again, we heartily com- 
mend this work to the attention of all interested in such ques- 
tions, and especially of those who hail the appearance in the 
field of apologetics of a theologian of Dr. Matheson’s type, 
orthodox, yet catholic in sympathy; a sincere believer in the 
revelation of grace, yet broad and genial in tendency. 

A. B. B. 
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Few men of so much mark in recent times have been so long 
in finding a biographer as Dr. William Symington (5). We 
cannot conceal from ourselves that this has been a great loss to 
the religious world. We have several memoirs of outstanding 
men whose career was at once parallel and contemporary. Dr. 
William Symington was peculiar in this respect, that while his 
life and work were synchronous with theirs, and sympathetic 
with the best and strongest pulses and requickenings of his 
day, he occupied a position which, historically and religiously, 
gave a distinct tone and significance to all his relation to the 
men and movements of his time. 

No doubt, from his denominational connection, it was mainly 
in the west and south of Scotland that his power was imme- 
diately felt. His name and writings were, however, household 
words in the more earnest Christian homes of all Scotland and 
part of Ireland, as well as America. There has ever been 
a felt charm about all that is truly related to the Scottish 
Covenanters, and the name Symington seemed to be almost 
a synonym for the truest and purest blood and doctrine of 
the Hill-men, who, not without some reason, repudiated the 
Revolution Settlement of 1688 as an unworthy termination of 
Scotland’s martyr-testimony and faithful contendings. The 
denominational strength of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
has never been great, and perhaps there was a tendency among 
its members, as there always is in church as well as in family 
life, to live and insist on the bare details of a great past 
rather than to develop a present, resolute, and enlightened 
correspondence with the real meaning of a previous testimony 
or history, apart from the accidents which belonged to time 
and circumstance. However this may have been, there can 
be no doubt that the influence exercised by the brothers 
Andrew and William Symington was of a kind to broaden 
and elevate the inner life, the doctrinal area and the catholic 
sympathies of their Church. 

It would be considered an over-statement were an attempt 
made to indicate how many men of prominence in Christian 


(5) Messiah the Prince; or, The Mediatorial Dominion of Jesus Christ. 
By Witu1am Symineroy, D.D. With a Memoir of the Author by his Sons. 


Edited by Rev. A. M. Symington, Birkenhead. T. Nelson and Sons, 
Edinburgh. 1881. 
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circles of different denominations in the west of Scotland 
delight to relate that at one time they sat under the ministry 
of William Symington in Great Hamilton Street, Glasgow. 
The lion-like massiveness of the man, and the dignified and 
powerful grasp he took of his subject, made men forget, in his 
commanding declaration, that his was the power of assimilation 
and reproduction with wonderful freshness and clearness, rather 
than that of original thought, or personal speculative or 
doctrinal elaboration. Nor was any man so aware of this as 
were some of the most ardent admirers of the preacher. 
The result was, we suspect, not all that the denomination 
might have desired. The deep-toned, often most pathetic 
spirituality of Andrew, and the strong, clear, and well-ordered 
presentations of truth by William Symington, created a life of 
impulses, freedom, and energy which very frequently found a 
more congenial sphere outside the denomination which had 
produced the men and bestowed the enlightenment and the 
ambitions. Thus the Symingtons raised the whole character 
and status of their denomination, but more than any other 
infiuence loosened the hold the denomination had on the 
adherence, though not on the affections, of many of its best sons. 
No doubt there were other influences also at work. There 
were changes in the world of politics, and no less deep spiritual 
changes in the Church of the Revolution, which resulted in 
the Disruption of 1843. These all together led, a few years 
ago, to the union of the greater and best part of the life and 
energy of the Reformed Presbyterian Church with the Free 
Church of Scotland, and a like conjunction of those of that 
Church across the Borders with the Presbyterian Church of 
England. The men who were foremost in promoting these 
unions were mainly such as had drunk most deeply of 
the spirit and caught the true logical and spiritual meaning 
of the contendings of the Hill-men and the teachings of the 
Symingtons. 

It is now twenty years since Dr. William Symington passed 
away to his reward, leaving a name singularly revered, and a 
memory no less remarkably surrounded by those traditionary 
anecdotes which have been a peculiarity of the Hill-men and 
the Scottish religious peasantry generally. To this day there 
is no more direct way to a Scottish heart in an audience than 
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the telling of some old-world story of the earlier or later 
“Society people.” It is unfortunate, as we have already 
remarked, that the biography has been so long delayed. The old 
fellowships have been broken up, the gigantic forms of most of 
the old bonnet lairds of Strathclyde are becoming few among 
the audiences of any churches, and the present onward rush of 
life is such that men prefer to leave the past, with whatever of 
themselves belongs to it, in the Books of God, rather than take 
time to summon it all before them and discover what they owe 
to it. Besides, after twenty years’ delay, the biographer to 
whom we owe the handsome goodly volume in our hands, has 
wisely judged that a sketch, rather than a filled-in portrait of 
his honoured father, is what should now be offered. We should 
think he must feel, as many do, that it is to be regretted that 
his elder brother, who bore the name and was colleague in 
Glasgow with his father, was unable through enfeebled strength, 
extending over several years, to complete a work on which he 
had set his heart too deeply to relinquish it, and had too fine 
literary taste and perception of what was becoming the bio- 
graphy of such a father, to produce it otherwise than in worthy 
form. Those who now remain, and who will be most interested 
to read the Biography of Dr. Symington, may probably feel 
disappointed that so little of the inner social and intellectual 
life of the great teacher and speaker is presented tothem. Mr. 
Symington, however, has wisely judged that, after such an 
interval, the religious reading public were not likely to be 
interested in a more detailed biography, especially as so few of 
what might be thought the denominational peculiarities of his 
Church appear in his father’s life and work. 

Neither in Dr. William Symington’s student life, nor in his 
earlier religious impressions do we find anything remarkable. 
Even the point which probably marks his conversion is unusu- 
ally uneventful for times when so much was made of experiences 
and processes in connection with turning to God. His feelings 
in view of the ministry express nothing remarkable for a man 
of earnest temperament and a due appreciation of the office 
to which he looked forward. From nothing, indeed, do we so 
thoroughly gain an indication of the coming eminence of the 
preacher as from the fact that when a probationer he often took 
a prominent place in the chief services of Communion occasions. 
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In 1819 he was ordained at Stranraer. From the first Dr. 
Symington was a close student of theology, and prepared with 
extreme care for the pulpit. Evangelical earnestness was then 
rare, but the preacher’s freshness and power soon commanded 
large audiences and an admiring community for evangelical 
truth. Nor was this good influence felt in Stranraer only, 
but, as various testimonies make clear, revived Christian life 
attended his ministrations in many surrounding places. At 
Stranraer, Dr. Symington’s work as an author was begun, 
and the best work of this kind was produced by him during 
his residence there. A fast and ever valued friend, Mr. 
M‘Diarmid of Dumfries, seems to have contributed not a 
little literary stimulus and encouragement to the preacher and 
student. In 1834 his work on the Atonement was written, 
and in 1839 that on the Mediatorial Dominion of Jesus Christ, 
generally known by the name it now bears, “ MESSIAH THE 
Prince.” When this work was passing through the press, 
Dr. Symington received the degree of D.D. from the Edinburgh 
University. 

To the influence of Dr. Alexander Duff—the great mis- 
sionary of the Free Church—Dr. Symington owed the impulse 
which not long after resulted in the founding of the New 
Hebrides Mission. This remarkably interesting mission has 
in God’s time and way fallen into the direction of the Church 
whose great pioneer was the instrumental cause of its origina- 
tion. The son is, through his modesty, less eager than we 
know many others to be, to claim for his father the honour of 
founding this mission; nor does he tell us that another son, 
not in the ministry but in the eldership of the Free Church, 
still worthily devotes not a little of the spirit of the elder 
Symington to furthering the progress and deepening interest 
in this great work. 

In 1839 Dr. Symington removed to Glasgow, at the age of 
forty-five, and there, in Great Hamilton Street, his popularity 
and influence were very great. Though the church is seated 
for 1000 persons, Dr. Symington for five years in succession 
was required to re-deliver his lecture each Lord’s Day to an 
entirely new audience. This is perhaps a unique circumstance 
in the history of evangelical preaching, and the impression 
of these lectures is still deep on very many who then heard 
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them. In the great stirring questions of the Ten Years’ 
Conflict Dr. Symington took a public and sympathetic part. 
He walked in the procession to Canonmills on 18th May 1843, 
and gloried in the opportunity, feeling that what his own 
Church had reached through blood the Free Church now 
reached through the surrender of all earthly good. In 1854 
Dr. Symington took his elder brother Andrew's place as Pro- 
fessor of Theology for Reformed Presbyterian students. At the 
same time Dr. Goold was associated with him in professorial 
work. Thus occupied discharging the duties of professor for 
two months in the year, and during the remaining months 
earnest in his pastoral and pulpit work, the Lord called him 
away early in 1862. A prince and a great man in Israel 
indeed fell that day, and no one who has heard others speak 
of Dr. Symington can wonder at the intense though suppressed 
admiration and pride which the son breathes in every line 
and reference to his father—much honoured and beloved by 
God and men. 

We have left little space to call attention to the work which 
the biography introduces. The preface to the first edition of 
“ MESSIAH THE PRINCE” is dated Stranraer, January 7, 1839, 
and that to the second edition, Glasgow, May 1840. The 
present edition is much the most handsome, and is enriched 
with Ms. notes and references by the author, carefully collated 
and extended by his son, the present editor. Other improve- 
ments from Ms. lectures on this subject used by Dr. Symington 
as professor have also found a place in this reprint. Mr. 
Symington, as editor, writes of prominent men in the Church 
of Christ who have confessed to much indebtedness to this 
work ; we can assure him that many more humble ministers 
and members of the Church could add a like testimony, and 
will equally welcome his labour of reverence and duty so 
lovingly conceived and so admirably executed. 

Those who do not already know the book may understand 
its character when it is mentioned that during the great con- 
flict which preceded the Disruption of 1843, its pages were of 
much service as a guiding light in that troubled and involved 
struggle, and its author soon became the intimate and friend 
of the leading spirits of the great evangelical revival of that 
time. Apart from what is spiritually and theologically valu- 
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able, the chapters on the “Spirituality of the Mediatorial 
Dominion,” “The Mediatorial Dominion over the Church,” and 
“The Mediatorial Dominion over the Nations,” are singularly 
wise and powerful, and to-day worthy of the study of multi- 
tudes south of the Tweed, whose minds must be occupied with 
the very considerations here enforced in the midst of the strong 
and vigorous currents which so often and so seriously encounter 
each other in the religious life of churchmen. And on the 
other hand, all Christian men will find here material to 
strengthen their hands, and also their courage, in the prospect 
of coming conflicts, when the interests of truth may be im- 
perilled by opposite forces. Dr. Symington in Stranraer dis- 
played a banner for truth which has been now again unfurled, 
and we trust that as it served well the interests of one great 
struggle for spiritual freedom and the crown rights of Jesus 
Christ, it may do so again, and teach God’s people to rest more 
confidently on the old truth, “THe Lorp REIGNETH.” 


This book (6) is an account of a new codex of the Gospels, 


which was discovered in March 1879 by two German scholars, 
O. v. Gebhart and A. Harnack. They found it in the Arch- 
bishop’s palace at Rossano, in north-eastern Calabria, where it 
is still preserved. The Ms. is an uncial written in bold type 
on purple vellum, with silver ink, and decorated with minia- 
tures, which are here reproduced in outline from the original 
water-colours. 

Unfortunately more than half the Ms. is lost, breaking off at 
St. Mark xvi. 14, in the middle of the verse. The last ten 
leaves have suffered severely from damp; and all have been 
much mutilated by the binder’s knife, when it was enclosed in 
its present thick black-leather cover. 

188 leaves still remain, size 30°7 x 26 centim., of very fine 
vellum, arranged in quiniones. The numbering begins on the 
tenth leaf, the commencement of St. Matthew’s Gospel. The 
figures are in large silver uncials by the first scribe, marked on 
the right side of the lower margin. A modern hand has 
numbered the pages in the upper margin with Arabic numerals 


(6) Evangeliorum Codex Grecus purpureus Rossanensis (3). Seine 
Entdeckung, sein wissenschaftlicher und kiinstlerischer Werth dargestellt 
von Oscar v. Gebhart, Géttingen, und Adolf Harnack, Giessen, Leipzig : 
Giesecke und Devrient. 1880. 
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in black ink. The same hand has also inserted the verse 
numbers in the text as far as the end of St. Matthew, chap. ii. 

The text of St. Matthew embraces fol. 10-118 ; St. Mark, fol. 
122-188. Of the remaining twelve leaves, one (120) is left 
empty: eight show the pictures, viz. 1-5, 7, 8, 121: the first 
half of 6 has the Ep. to Carpianus : the other two have the lists 
of the chapters (r/rXox), the one, 9, of the first, and the other, 119, 
of the second Gospel. The heading of the first in St. Matthew, 
as well as in St. Mark, is wept trav Saiporifouevwv. The 
Ammonian sections and Eusebian canons are marked in the 
margin, though the table is lost at the beginning. 

The writing on each page is in two columns of twenty lines 
each, generally eleven letters in each line. The first three 
lines at the beginning of each gospel are written with gold ink 
in both columns, the rest is written with silver ink. 

No accents, breathings, or division of words occur. At the 
end of a paragraph a point is found, and part of the line is left 
vacant. Initial letters lie out of the column, and are at Jeast 
twice as big as the others ; smaller letters occur at the end of 
lines. The letters are regular and well formed; the stroke of 
the © never projects, and iota adscriptum is not found in the 
text; the abbreviations are those of the oldest uncials. 

Itacisms are frequent. Forms of the Alexandrine dialect are 
very common, eg., St. Matt. xxv. 36, 7A@atv: xiii. 17, Wav: 
v. 36, tpiyav : also such forms as Anjprpopat, Sexateccepes. The 
codex contains the concluding verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, and 
the Doxology to the Lord’s Prayer. The subscription to St. 
Matthew is evayyedvov kata MatOaiov. In Matt.v. 32 the read- 
ing is was 6 amoAvwv: the words from avrod, verse 31, to 
yuvaixa, verse 32, being written in the margin in smaller 
characters, omitted by homeeoteleuton. Corrections are not 
frequent, and are in the hand of the first scribe. 

But the most interesting part of the Ms. is the pictures, 
which comprise two title-pages, forty vignettes of Old Tes- 
tament prophets, and eighteen historical pictures of the 
life of Christ. These last are—1l. The raising of Lazarus ; 
». The entry into Jerusalem; 3. The cleansing of the temple; 
4. The ten virgins, the torches of the foolish are going out 
(cBevvuvta): 5 and 6. The last supper, and washing the feet, 
on the same page; 7. Breaking the bread; 8. Giving the 
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cup; 9. Jesus in Gethsemane, a stony place without trees ; 
10, 11. The man born blind, two parts; 12, 13. The Good 
Samaritan, two parts, Christ representing the Good Samaritan ; 
14. Christ before Pilate; 15, 16. Repentance and death of 
Judas, on the same page; 17. The Jews before Pilate; 
18. Christ and Barabbas. 

The title-page to the whole is now 5a (fol. 1-9 being wrongly 
bound). It is ornamented with a circular pattern, in the midst 
of which are the words vreOeats Kavovos THs TaY evayyeuoTav 
cuudwvias: and in medallions above, below, and on each side, 
are pictures of the four Evangelists. 

The title-page of St. Matthew’s Gospel is lost; that of St. 
Mark’s is numbered 121a, and represents the Fvangelist sitting 
in a portico, writing on a scroll, where are seen the opening 
words of his Gospel: a female figure, crowned with a nimbus, 
directs his work. Fol 8 has two pictures on each page, one 
above the other, viz., 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 

The leaves 1-4 and 7 are divided into two parts, of which 
the lower is as large again as the upper; the upper part is 
adorned with one of the historical pictures, stretching the 
whole breadth of the page. The lower part is divided into 
oblongs 40 mm. wide. In each of these a text is written with 
silver ink explanatory of the picture in the upper part; in fol. 
1b, which represents the entry into Jerusalem, the texts are— 
Ps. cxviii. 26; Zech. ix. 9; Ps. viii 3; Zech. xiv. 9. Above 
each oblong stands an Old Testament prophet, with the name 
written above. 

Our Lord is a man in his full strength; a large golden, black- 
bordered nimbus, in which is a Greek cross, surrounds his 
head. He has a purple tunic and a golden mantle. “Das 
reiche dunkelblonde Haar wallt, aber nicht ungeordnet, iiber 
den Nacken. Der blonde Vollbart ist iiber dem Kinn nicht 
gespalten, oder doch kaum bemerkbar. Das Gesicht ist oval, 
die Stirne noch nicht zu schmal, die Nase wenig gebogen. 
Die Augen blicken stets sehr ernst, aber doch milde.” 

The pictures have many life-like touches, eg. in No. 2 the 
boys climbing into the tree to see the procession go by; and 
point, say the discoverers, no less than the writing, to the 
sixth century as the date of the Ms. T. STENHOUSE. 

VOL. XXX.—-NO. CXVI. 2c 
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The family is the foundation of both Church and State. 
Home is the cradle of character. The destiny of nations is 
determined in the nursery, and the history of churches is 
fashioned in the thought and life that gather round family fire- 
sides. Whatever blesses the home blesses the whole com- 
munity. Domestic goodness and purity mean national progress 
and prosperity. We want preaching on vital doctrines and 
mysteries, on large questions and public interests, but still 
more must we have from press and pulpit teaching that will 
make our homes more happy, holy, and helpful. Therefore we 
heartily welcome in its fourth edition, and warmly commend, 
this excellent little volume (7) with its earnest spirit and grave 
kind wisdom. The character and conduct of the various in- 
mates of the home are simply and faithfully delineated—the 
mutual duties and uses of the ties of family life are lovingly 
enforced—and through all there breathes a tone of deep piety 
and strong religious faith, The book is neatly printed, nicely 
bound, and adapted for presentation by the possession of a 
tastefully illuminated page to receive the inscription. A more 
useful or suitable gift for young people just entering a home 
of their own could not well be found. 


In Mr. Baird’s volume, entitled The Living Saviour (8), we 
find a quiet charm which makes it easy to account for the 
favourable reception which it has had. It is the work of a 
mind which is at home in its theme, and hence what he has 
to say about Christ and about the spiritual life is spoken from 
the experimental, rather than the dogmatical, standpoint 
throughout. It has, moreover, this distinct value, that it leads 
us away from that atmosphere of controversy which surrounds, 
alas, even the holy name of Jesus, and brings us to Himself 
as “The Foundation of Faith,” “The Object of Faith,” “The 
Security of Grace,” “ The Personal Friend,” “ The Ultimatum of 
Knowledge,” “The Solution of History,” and “The Glory of 
Heaven.” Mr. Baird writes as one well aware of passing 
discussions and siftings of faith, and we are fain to commend 


(7) The Domestic Circle, by the Rev. John Thomson, D.D. Fourth edition. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. 

(8) The Living Saviour, by the Rev. John Baird, Rafford Free Church. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 
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the spirit of charity with which he regards those from whom 
he differs, and in which he is even anxious to show the good 
that has accrued to the Church from the presentation of one- 
sided views of Christ, and from the necessity of meeting them. 
At the same time, his own position, we need not say, is clearly 
and unhesitatingly evangelical ; and his book is one which will 
afford much real enjoyment and suggest many elevating 
thoughts to the devout reader. 


The subject of Palestine and what is to become of it is 
certainly now a living one, if not to be called either burning or 
pressing, and the appearance of two such books as 7he Future 
of Palestine (9) and The Land of Gilead (10) close upon one 
another attests its livingness, and, we may add, will do some- 
thing to sustain its vitality. Turning to the former book first, 
let us say that we scarcely think that its title accurately 
describes its character; for really the main part of the book is 
made up of the history of Palestine, secular and sacred, rather 
than with forecasting. Hence the book, to some extent, 
suffers; for it is really, apart from all other things, an admir- 
able compendium of the history of Palestine, and is worthy 
of extensive use from this point of view alone. The 
author has, we presume, given the title rather as indicating 
what is to him the central idea of the book, viz., What is 
to be done with Palestine? and we may add that, brief 
as it is, this is the most interesting section of the work. 
He is very certain that Turkish rule has been misrule, is so, 
and will be so, so long as it is purely Turkish ; and we think 
he would be a rash man who should disagree with him regard- 
ing this. Everything has been neglected—government, com- 
merce, agriculture, even means of transit. “Not a twentieth, 
perhaps not a fiftieth, part of the land is under cultivation, 
patches only here and there being farmed in slovenly fashion 
by the poor Fellaheen, who get a scanty living out of it by 
working it sometimes on their own account, but oftener on 
shares for the larger landholders, wealthy capitalists, many of 


(9) The Future of Palestine, by B. Walker. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 


(10) The Land of Gilead, by Lawrence Oliphant. Edinburgh: W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 
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them residing in distant cities of the empire.” The author is 
not, however, contented with merely sketching this sad state of 
things, and saying that “something must be done;” and the book 
may be said to culminate in a proposal that the first oppor- 
tunity should be taken to have some great Power charged with 
the management of the country for a term of years, and that, 
at the expiry of this term, all the leading countries should 
consider, in the light of the knowledge thus gained, the ques- 
tion of its permanent government. We must refer the reader to 
the book itself, however, for the details of Mr. Walker’s solution 
of this problem of the future ; and side by side with the study 
of these we recommend him to follow the author in his attempt 
to set forth what appears to him to be the meaning and signi- 
ficance of Scripture prophecy on this point. Altogether the 
book will well repay careful perusal. Mr. Lawrence Oliphant’s 
Land of Gilead differs from Mr. Walker’s upon almost every 
point except its subject, and the conviction, which is here also 
strongly asserted, of the possibilities of the country. The style 
is very different, the proposals made are different, and Mr. 
Oliphant’s standpoint in looking at the more religious side of 
the matter is, we should say, quite different. Hc writes asa 
man of high literary culture and as a lover of adventure ; and 
even those who have little interest either in the religious 
associations of Palestine or in the author’s detailed schemes, 
will be fascinated by the book. We are able to follow Mr. 
Oliphant and his friend step by step in their pilgrimage, and 
some of the scenes which he depicts rise as clearly before us 
as if they were painted on canvas. Few English travellers 
have ever, we dare say, travelled through the land in more 
unconventional form, and few have looked at it with more 
unconventional eyes; and to our mind there is a distinct 
advantage to be thus gained in studying the route pursued by 
Mr. Oliphant under his own guidance. As to his plan, he has 
set his eye upon a portion of Transjordanic Palestine as a 
suitable quarter for colonisation, a portion of great agricultural 
capabilities, which has hitherto been sadly neglected. In his 
view this part—* the Belka,” as it is named—is a land of “rich 
plains,” whose resources have not yet come within sight of 
development, and he proposes that a serious attempt should be 
made to get a Jewish colony settled here, his opinion in favour 
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of its being distinctively Jewish being based upon conclusions 
altogether independent of any reading of Scripture prophecy. 
With a view to this, he made a careful examination of the 
engineering facilities which the country offers, as well as of 
engineering difficulties which might crop up, and the more 
sentimental reader may perhaps be a little scandalised by the 
mention of railways in connection with the subject. Mr. 
Walker, anxious as he is for some opening up of the country, 
has little liking evidently for the intrusion of a railway ; but 
Mr. Oliphant has no such scruples, and would, we have little 
doubt, calmly propound his scheme even to Mr. Ruskin himself. 
His book, whatever we may think of these details, is delightful 
reading, and we make little doubt that it will help to quicken 
public interest in the land which most of all, as the scene of 
our Lord’s earthly ministry and His crucifixion, is so dear to 
every Christian heart. 


Dr. Given of Londonderry has recently published a book 
upon a composite theme, which, in all its parts, is engaging the 
minds of Christian men of our day in a peculiar degree,—The 
Truth of Scripture in connection with Revelation, Inspiration, 
and the Canon (11). The ground over which he travels is very 
extensive, and it would be quite impossible for us to make any 
attempt to follow him within our present limits. Enough to 
say that Dr. Given states and enforces with considerable 
ability the general opinion of the Church upon the many points 
handled ; and we may add that he can, and does, meet the free 
school with pretty hard hitting, as, for instance, in his chapter 
upon Ecclesiastes. We are rather inclined to think that Dr. 
Given might have circumscribed his subject with advantage, 
since its scope as here treated is so wide as to make it impos- 
sible to avoid the appearance at least of diffuseness; but by 
the more general reader this objection will not be felt perhaps, 
or it will be met by the fact that a more complete view of the 
whole field of study is thus given. Still we are left, Dr. Given’s 
elaborate work notwithstanding, with the feeling that there is 
“large room” in our modern theological literature for some 
work of a pre-eminent and permanent kind upon the three 


(11) The Truth of Scripture, etc., by John JamesGiven, Ph.D, Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 
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points here discussed. The general Christian mind needs 
much clearing up and educating, upon the question of Inspira- 
tion especially ; no one who is in the way of hearing much talk 
upon Holy Scripture can fail to see and note this; hence the 
urgent need of having the argument for plenary inspiration 
not merely defined theologically, but enforced in such literary 
form as to enable the inquiring mind which is unskilled in 
theological learning to appreciate its weight. 


A volume of sermons which has recently appeared from the 
pen of Dr. C. S. Robinson of New York (12), claims a word of 
notice. The two episodes in Jacob’s life which are repre- 
sented by the names of Bethel and Penuel supply a composite 
theme for these sermons ; and, after all the good things which 
we have read and heard upon it, we still find here much, very 
much, that is fresh and inspiriting. In the part which treats of 
Penuel, we have been specially struck with Dr. Robinson’s 
power of applying turns in the story to the teaching of lessons 
for guidance in the various issues of modern life; and 
what is most remarkable is that you are never conscious of 
any straining of an incident to make it fit. The style is sharp, 
incisive, lively ; and we should be surprised to hear that many 
even of the sleeping class slept when these sermons were de- 
livered. Not the least merit in this portion is the prominence 
given to the idea of wrestling as God wrestling with us; 
ordinarily, we think, this point is passed over all too slightly, 
and owr wrestling receives a chief place in expositions of the 
passage. Dr. Robinson in this does but follow the narrative 
itself, which is a story of Divine wrestling with praying men. 
We must also mention the powerful and suggestive discourse 
in the first section entitled “Vows Forgotten,” in which 
numerous practical lessons are skilfully drawn from Gen. 
xxxv. 1, when Jacob is commanded to return to Bethel and 
build an altar there. One lays aside the volume with the feel- 
ing that Bethel and Penuel mean more to him than they did 


before. 
The appearance of a new edition of the Rev. J. Agar Beet’s 


(12) Bethel and Penuel; Twenty-Six Sermons by Dr. Charles S. Robinson. 
London: R. D, Dickinson. - 
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Commentary on Romans (13) gives us the opportunity of offering 
it a word of welcome not the less sincere that we do not always 
find ourselves in harmony with his exegesis. Mr. Beet gained 
for himself at once a high place as an exegete through this 
work on its first appearance. It has great, even superlative, 
excellencies. Its style is clear and terse, word-economising, 
and the language is so well chosen that the average Christian 
reader will find as little difficulty in understanding the work 
as the trained theologian. Mr. Beet has made himself widely 
acquainted with the literature of his subject, but this wide 
study has not destroyed his independence of judgment or the 
decisiveness with which he explains disputed passages to his 
own satisfaction. Were we to go into details, there are matters 
not a few that would demand attention ; we can only here refer 
to the exegesis of Romans vii. 13-25, the passage which details 
the strife between the law in the members and the law in the 
mind. Mr. Beet thinks that the reference is to the “man still 
unforgiven,” and for this view he can claim the sanction of the 
Greek Fathers, as well as the authority of many modern 
writers ; but, ably as he puts this view, we do not think that 
he succeeds in establishing it. It is no really overwhelming 
argument to say that “this is the older opinion, and was 
accepted by nearly all who spoke as their mother-tongue the 
language in which this epistle was written.” Had the ques- 
tion involved been merely a verbal one, then this would have 
been very strong evidence indeed: but it is not so; and on 
such a point we would rather defer to the authority of a com- 
mentator because he was deeply Pauline in spirit and sym- 
pathy, than because he happened to be a Greek or a “ good 
Grecian.” Again, Mr. Beet says that this passage “ absolutely 
contradicts all that Paul says elsewhere about himself and the 
Christian life;” this we must absolutely contest with such 
passages as viii. 23; 2 Cor. v. 2-4; 1 Cor. xv. 19, before us. 
The argument against Mr. Beet’s view from change of tense is 
undoubtedly strong, and he meets it with a mere assertion of 
opinion that the “ past tenses refer, not to Paul’s state, but to 
the event by which he entered it,” and that “ the present tenses 
refer to the abiding state which followed the event.” And, not 


(13) Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, by Joseph Agar 
Beet. Second Edition. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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to mention other points, we can scarcely help feeling that Mr. 
Beet was hardly driven when he made his appeal to the classics 
for evidence that the language used is not “inapplicable to 
men not yet justified” Certainly the picture which the Bible 
has taught us to draw of the unregenerate man is not that of 
one delighting inwardly in the law of God and fretting against 
the carnal bonds which hinder his spirit from full obedience. 
But we cannot pursue the matter further. We repeat our 
high regard for the work, despite all difference of view on 
special points; and in view of its profound thoughtfulness, 
clear style, and independent yet always reverent treatment, 
we look upon it as a substantial addition to our exegetical 
literature. 


Sir Emilius Bayley’s Deep unto Deep (14) is a book specially 
fitted for those who are in suffering, or who have passed through 
the “deep waters.” It possesses one great virtue which such 
books do not always possess—it is a book on sorrow, but it is 
not a sorrowful book. Its tone is that of Christian faith and 
courage, and it will be useful in enabling many a Christian 
sufferer to take a happier view alike of pain and trial; it will 
help him even to grow in his suffering, not merely in patience, 
but in real spiritual strength. The chapters upon “Typical 
Sorrow,” in which the various sufferers of Scripture are charac- 
terised, deserve special notice, as offering just that amount of 
consecutive thought which will interest without taxing the 
strength of the more delicate reader. We speak thankfully of 
the book, as full of those thoughts and feelings which we 
should ourselves wish to recall in the time of “ deep calling 
unto deep.” 


It was a happy thought to reprint in one convenient volume 
the Notes on the Book of Psalms (15) which formed part of the 
extensive work known as The Speaker's Commentary. That 
section of Scripture, pervaded throughout by the aspirations 
and experiences of devout souls, commends itself with singular 
force to all earnest seekers after God. There is, indeed, no 


(14) Deep unto Deep. By the Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley. London: 
Hatchards. 

(15) The Book of Psalms, with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary. 
Reprinted from The Speaker’s Commentary. London: John Murray. 
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lack of helps for its interpretation. In our own country, and 
of recent date, we may, without invidiousness, note the publi- 
cation of three excellent commentaries with distinctive and 
valuable characteristics—Dr. Andrew Bonar’s Christ and His 
Church in the Book of Psalms ; Professor Perowne’s New Trans- 
lation of the Psalms, with Introduction and Notes; and Mr. 
Spurgeon’s voluminous and edifying Treasury of David. In 
our study of this book we cannot dispense with either of these 
volumes, nor can we safely neglect any of the three methods 
of treatment which they respectively represent. But at the 
present time, when disturbing questions concerning the author- 
ship and dates of many of these “Songs of Zion” are so reck- 
lessly raised, it is of importance that we should have some 
assistance in forming a correct judgment as to the relevancy 
and reasonableness of these questions. The volume before us, 
while in no respect defective, is pre-eminently distinguished 
by the marked fairness and ability with which it handles 
modern speculations. For this reason alone, even if there 
were no other, it must command the attention of students. 

We turn with interest to the notes on the 51st Psalm. Our 
readers are aware that the followers of a certain critical school 
have challenged the Davidiec origin of that psalm, and that 
they have professed to find internal evidence of a later date 
and authorship. Here they are met calmly and firmly, met 
by one who, while adhering to the orthodox catholic belief, is 
neither unintelligent nor uncritical :— 


“‘ This (51st) begins a series of fifteen psalms, which are attributed in the 
inscriptions to David, most of them with unusually full notice of the 
circumstances under which they were composed. They are remarkable for 
the prevalent, though not exclusive, use of the Divine name Elohim instead 
of Jehovah. In this psalm the fact may possibly be accounted for by 
David’s feeling that his great sin had endangered, if not suspended for a 
season, the privileges assured to God’s people by the covenant name : he 
might not plead that before his entire restoration to God’s favour. The 
psalm is said in the inscription to have been written at the time when 
Nathan came to rebuke him for the terrible guilt which he had contracted. 
This is confirmed by the strongest internal evidence: of no other person 
known from Holy Scripture can it be affirmed, that he was a devout man 
before and after a grievous fall, that his fault involved blood-guiltiness, that 
his crime was unpunished by law, and that he was restored to God’s favour. 
The depth of penitence and the fervour of devotion are specially charac- 
teristic of David.” 
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We add the note that is attached to the eighteenth verse :— 


“This and the following verse are supposed by most of the later commen- 
tators, and by some of an earlier age, to have been added during, or imme- 
diately after, the Babylonish captivity ; but the connection of thought 
appears sufficiently clear and satisfactory. David has just declared that he 
puts no trust in sacrifices offered for the expiation of his personal guilt ; for 
himself he has but one offering (unfeigned repentance), but as a king he 
feels differently ; he can promise abundant sacrifices if in His goodness God 
will complete (i.e. enable him to complete) the building of the walls of 
Jerusalem. The expressions which he uses are exactly appropriate to his 
own time, when he considerably enlarged the city (2S. v. 9 and 11), and 
encompassed the whole with walls, according to Josephus (Ant. vii. 3. 
§ 2), who on such a point is not likely to be misinformed. This must have 
occupied some considerable time, and it has been lately shown (by Mr. 
Simpson in an excellent article in the Christian Observer, No. 333) that the 
walls were in progress, probably approaching their completion, just about 
the time of David’s fall. Nothing can be more natural than this allusion 
under such circumstances, when the king might well feel that his crime 
might bring with it a punishment which would be detrimental to his 
people. It must be observed that there is no word which implies that the 
walls were in ruins ; the Psalmist does not speak of rebuilding, but of build- 
ing ; and above all, he makes no mention of the temple, which would have 
been the first consideration with any devout Israelite after the captivity. 
That David should close a hymn full of intense personal feelings with a 
prayer for his country, accords well with all that we know of his generous 
and kingly nature, and shows that he was truly sustained by a ‘free 
spirit.’ ” 


This volume—and the same testimony may be freely given 
to the other volumes with which it is associated in The 
Speaker's Commentary—examines without fear, and discusses 
without obtrusiveness, the assertions of destructive criticism, in 
a manner that is at once seasonable and satisfactory. 


Mr. Unsworth discourses clearly and correctly concerning 
The Brotherhood of Men (16). He has studied this brotherhood 
under three aspects—the physical, the social, and the spiritual, 
—and in this interesting and suggestive volume he has given 
us the results of his study.. When we mention that under the 
threefold division already given there are sub-sections entitled 
“The Bible and Evolution,” “Socialism and Christianity,” and 
“Improved Methods of Christian Work,” our readers can form 
a fair idea of the range and purpose of the book. Mr. Unsworth 
says much that is important and interesting at the present 


(16) The Brotherhood of Men ; or Christian Sociology, by the Rev. William 
Unsworth. Second Edition. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 
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hour, about schemes for social elevation. He criticises with 
sagacity and common sense both strikes and lock-outs ; and he 
sums up this part of his argument with these simple yet 
incisive words :— 


“The method of Socialism is to level down, the method of Christianity is 
to level up. Nothing but individual goodness, intelligence, and industry 
will improve society effectually. All else, so far, has failed to improve the 
social condition of the people. There are still great social evils and dishar- 
monies, notwithstanding all that has been done by the social reformers of 
past centuries. ‘ Well, what has Christianity done?’ it will be said. It has 
elevated the people who have accepted it, in ideas, in tastes, and in the 
principles of action. It has led to the establishment of humane laws, 
philanthropic institutions, day and Sabbath school education, and the ten 
thousand ameliorating influences of civilised life. And were Christianity 
allowed fully to operate in human society, it would totally destroy nine- 
tenths of the evils which now afflict the race. . . . As it is, Christianity has 
made the Christendom of to-day the Christendom that it is ; it has blest the 
individual, the family, the state ; it has given freedom, quickened intellect, 
and given to man the possession of himself. . . . And though some are pro- 
claiming morality apart from the Gospel, they got their very ideas from the 
Bible, indirectly through literature and science, and the moral notions float- 
ing everywhere in Christendom ; and so this very people publishing what 
they call a natural morality are only offering stolen goods.”—(Pp. 161-2.) 


In the chapter on Christian work there are some excellent 
suggestions combined with justifiable, if sharp, fault-finding 
with methods at present employed. Some idea of the spirit in 
which this part of the book is written may be formed by a 
perusal of the sentences that follow :— 


“The churches do not cover the whole field of Christian toil, and so the 
‘Salvation Army’ or some such eccentric workers start up, and by their 
strange methods make Christianity ridiculous in the eyes of the thoughtful, in- 
telligent public. This, however, is far more the fault of the unfaithful churches 
than it is the fault of the eccentric and ignorant workers, who, seeing the 
neglected church-work, endeavour to supply the lack of service in a rough, 
extravagant, out-of-the-way fashion. And if things are not done ‘ decently and 
in order, it is infinitely better that they should be done rudely and blunder- 
ingly, than that they should never be attempted by anybody at all. When 
the Church of England went to sleep and neglected the masses, God raised 
up Methodism to do a great and glorious work for our country, and for the 
world. And if the Established and Nonconforming Churches become 
indifferent to the multitudes who neglect God’s house and ordinances, then 
God will do His great work by the ‘irregulars,’ since the ‘regulars’ in the 
properly drilled and equipped army fail in their duty.”—(Pp. 289-90.) 


This book, though unpretending, is replete with wise thought 
and practical good sense. 
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We are glad to find that Mr. Conder’s Basis of Faith (17) 
has reached a second edition, and we heartily bespeak for it a 
wide circulation in this cheaper and more convenient form. 
When it first appeared we read it with great delight and satis- 
faction. On a second reference to it we are confirmed in our 
opinion that it is one of the best modern statements of the 
theistic argument. Mr. Conder knows what has been said on 
the other side; and, better still, he knows how to meet it. 


Instead of Many (18) is the quaint title under which a very 
thoughtful and devout little book has been issued. The whole 
doctrine of substitution is expounded and illustrated in its 
pages in an eminently edifying manner. Although evidently 
written with competent theological knowledge, the author seeks 
chiefly to serve the household of faith, and he has prepared a 
book that will give clearness of thought to many minds, and 
comfort to many hearts. 


Mrs. Meredith is so well known as a worker among the 
criminal classes that any of her utterances upon this sub- 


ject (19) ought to command the careful attention of all who 
are interested in their elevation or in the prevention of crime. 
Many remarkable instances are given of the conversion of men 
and women, who, to any other than one full of faith in the 
regenerating power of the Spirit of God, would have seemed 
utterly hopeless. Their criminal characteristics and modes of 
thought are strikingly delineated, and while, with the writer, 
we magnify the Divine grace which has saved so many, we 
close the book with a feeling of sadness, that in the midst of 
our boasted civilisation, and notwithstanding all our religious 
and philanthropic efforts, there should be living in our midst a 
race, we had almost said, without God and without hope in the 
world, and with earnest prayer that more labourers may be sent 
into this most difficult and often dangerous sphere of labour. 


(17) The Basis of Faith: A Critical Survey of the grounds of Christian 
Theism. The Congregational Union Lecture for 1877, by Eustace R. 
Conder, M.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

(18) Instead of Many, by R. Graves Walker, B.A. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 

(19) A Book about Criminals, by Mrs. Meredith. London: Nisbet and Co. 





